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USEFUL MINERALS AND METALLURGY OF THE 
JAPANESE. 


By A. J. C. Gkebts. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 14th October; 1874}] 

The knowledge which the Japanese possess of Mineralogy and 
Metallurgy is chiefly given them by the Chinese. It is a fact, that 
the old civilization of the Chinese is at least tico thousand years older 
than the Japanese culture. China (and Corea) have influenced largely 
the scientific, philosophical, technical and religious development of the 
Japanese. Some few Japancso believo that already before Zin-mu 
Tenno (C60 B. C.) literature was known in Japan, but this is very 
improbable, because there are many proofs that the Chinese of the 2nd 
century before Christ considered the Japanese to be “ savages,” whilst 
Japanese chronicles only speak of this period iu a legendary or mytho¬ 
logical manner. It does not matter much what we may think about 
the descent of the Japanese. We may believe with Von Siebold * that 
several tribes from “ Dats ” (Tartary) have retreated to Japan; we may 
take the Japanese w'ith Malte-Brun a others for Autochthones, or 
Abotiyines , J we may even adhere to the strange, nearly ridiculous 
hypothesis of the pious Kaempfer, 4 who carries [2] the Japanese from 
Babel to Japan ; or wo may finally think with Tlmnberg ‘ that the 

1 Revised by the author, 1882. 

* Siebold. Yerhandeliug over de afkosnst der Japanners. Verh. vao het 
Batftv. gcnootscliap. (Transactions of the Batavian Society.) 

* Malte-Brvn . Precis de la Geographic Universelle. Tome m, p. 485. 

4 Kaempfer. History of Japan. 1 Book, Chap. VI. 

4 Thunberg. Voyage au Japon, traduit par Langl&. Paris, 1796, Tome 
n. p. 97. 

von. in.— 1 . 
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inhabitants of these islands took their origin from the Chinese. So 
much is at least sure that the Japanese till the time of Zin-mu Tenno 
consisted of different limiting tribes, which were gradually united and 
polished by the developed mind of the first emperor. That Zin-mu at 
least was not an Autochthone, but from Tartar descent, wo think very 
probable, although this is not proved. From this time the culture of 
the Japanese comes from China, either directly or through Corea. The 
time of the first contact of the Japanese with tho Chinese lies in 
darkness. The Japanese chronicles AVppon-o- dai-ichi-rim and ll'a-iien- 
kei speak of a Chinese doctor Jofuku or Jo-fa who camo to Japau in 
219 B. C., together with many other Chineso colonists, and landed at 
Kumano in tho province of Ivii. Jo-fttku is said to have come to Japan 
by order of the Chinese emperor Schi-Hoaug-ti, to seek and find in this 
country a liorb for immortality. Tlicro is somo doubt ns to the truth 
of this story, which is accounted by Professor Hoffmann as a myth. 4 
This however is pretty sure, that in tho year 27 B. C. a Corean envoy 
ont of Sinra (old kingdom of Corea) camo to Japan, and presented to tho 
Mikado Suinin different precious objects. Prince Atogi, a son of a 
Corean kiug, brought in 284 A.D. the first knowledge of Chineso 
literature to Japan, 7 and in the following year (285) a Chineso philoso¬ 
pher Wang-scliiu (Japanese Wa-ui) was sent out to teach the Chinese 
language in Japan. The culture of silk was introduced in Japan by 
Chinese colonists in tho year 4G8. Chinese artisans lmilt in 4G8 tho 
first two-storied houses in Japan. But it was principally after tho 
introduction of the Buddhist religioii that arts and sciences found 
their way to Japan by many priests and doctors. Tho Buddhist 
religion was brought from India to China in 68-75 A.D., spread in 872 
to Corea, from which country Buddhist priests brought this faith to 
[8] Japan iu tho year 552." At that time numerous artists, artisans, 
and physicians joined tho Buddhist priests in their travels to Japan, 
whilst the Japaneso in tho 7th century also commenced to go abroad to 
learn medicine, the arts and sciences. Thus a Corean priest Kuwan-kin 
brought in 602 chronological and astronomical works to Japan. Another 


•Nippon Arcliiv VII. p. 107. 

7 Nippon Archiv VII. p. 111. 

•Nippon Archiv VII. p. 120, out of the Japanese chronicle Nippon ki. 
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Coroan priest, Tan-ticking, introduced the manufacture of paper and iuk 
in Japan, which industry was energetically furthered by the famous 
prince-priest Sko-tok-u-daishi .° Until that time the Japanese had written 
on silk or hemp-tissue. All metallurgical processes, and especially the 
art of miuting, the Japanese also learned from the Chinese. In the year 
708 A.D. the first Japanese copper-coin called Wa-do-liai-cliin was cast 
after the model of Chiuesc cash, which were till that timo circulating in 
some parts of Japan, although in other parts of these islands only a 
barter-trade existed. This event has been immortalized in Japanese 
history by the institution of the Wa-do nengo (Japanese copper nengo) 
(708-7X4), as the reign of the Mikado Gcn-mei is called. 

Although gold and silver were known in China from the oarliest 
times, the first Japanese gold was found and melted in 749 A.D., and 
the first Japanese silver in the year G74. It is a remarkable fact that 
the discovery of theso metals, which were known to the Egyptians, the 
Chinese and old Greeks, and of which Moses and Homor already speak 
very distinctly, was not made'in Japan at an earlier period. 

Thus we see that the art of Metallurgy—although very primitive— 
was introduced in Japan, together with other arts, sciences and the 
Buddhist religion. Von Siebold lias expressed this very view in the 
following words " The Hindoos and Chinese wero for the Japanese 
what the Greeks and Romans wero for the west of Europe, the [4] 
promoters of language, letters, arts, sciences, religion and politics.” 

The Metallurgy of the Japanese docs not differ much from the 
Chinese and has, even in the present time, a purely practical, and not 
the least scientific basis. 10 Chemistry was as unknown to the old 
Japaneso as it was to the Chinese. The latter have still the most 
extravagant, nay absurd, ideas of tho changes to which matter is liable. 
By means of a long and patient oxperieuco the practical Chinese have 
originally found out their different melting processes ; they have digged 
their ores and fused their metals from the oldest time, without knowing 
tho rudest elements of geology or chemistry. They do not differ in this 

9 Dr. Hoffmann. Japan’s Beziigo mit dev Koraisclic Halbinsd und mit Schina, 
nacli Japnnischon Qucllon bearbeitot, in Nippon Arcliiv TO. Leiden 1832. 

10 Thc few metallurgical institutions, lately erected in Japan after the European 
system, of course cxccptod. 
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respect from the old Celtic, Egyptian and other nations who knew in tho 
most ancient times a rough manner of melting metals, without having the 
slightest scientific knowledge of it. Chemistry is the youngest of all 
natural sciences, and even in Europe till tho middle of the 18th century 
(when Lavoisier, Scheele and Priestley founded the quantities period), 
the most extraordinary and false ideas prevailed about the changes to 
which mattor is liable. But the western nations liavo largely profited 
by the discoveries of chemical science in ameliorating their Metallurgical 
processes, whilst the Chiueso and Japanese have made no progress at 
all in this direction. Their mothods are still the same as they have 
been for many centuries. Hence the melting of metals by these nations 
stands at present much behind our western methods. 

Hitherto tho Metallurgy of the Japanese has been described by 
no author. The classical and doubtless the best work which at any 
timo has been written about Japan—tho Nippon Archiv of Von Siebold, 
was never finished and contains but very little about this subject, 
whilst Kaompfer’8 History of Japan contains only some insignificant 
notices, which are often wholly erroneous. 11 

[5] Two valuable contributions to our knowledge of Chinese and 
Japanese Metallurgy are known to us: 1st, Stanislas Julien et Paul 
Champion’s Iiulustries ancicnnes et motkmes tie VEmpire Chinois. Paris, 
18G9; and 2nd, Dr. Burger’s paper on the copper mines of Japan 
in the transactions of the Bataviau Society (Verhaiulelintjen van het 
Bataafsche genoolichap 1886). Burger, tho successor of von Siebold, 
was formerly at Desima in the service of the Dutch Government, and 
lias also contributed very valuable materials to the knowledge of the 
Fauna and Flora Japonica. 1 * 

11 For instance, page 81, " Antimony is wanting absolutely ” (Antimony ores 
are very oommon in this country). Accordiug to Kaempfer “ lead is not in Japan,” 
whilst lead-ore is found in several provinces of Japan. 

u After thin paper was written (1874) there have appeared several interesting 
treatises and papers on this subject. It may be useful to mention them hero:— 
H. S. Monroe. The mineral wealth of Japan, a paper read before the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, at the Philadelphia meeting, Juno, 1876. 
Published also in the Japan Weekly Mail of February 3rd, 1877, p 41, and 
February 17th, 8rd March, April 14tli—and in tho Knginetring and Mining 
Journal, Vol. XXH, Oth December, 1876.. 
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In the following paper will be found partly the results of my own 
observations, mado during five years’ residence in Japan, and partly 
the translations of Japaneso works on this subject. A collection of 
more than 800 different specimens of minerals out of different parts of 
Japan, enables me to give an exact account of many useful mineral 
products of this country. The Japanese works which I have perused 
are:— 

1.— San-kai mei-butsu dzu-kuxcai. This work was written by Hirase 


Official Catalogue of the International Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, 
published by the Exhibition Committee. 

Plunkett. Report on tho Mines of Japan, published by H. B. M. Legation at 
Tokio, 1875. * 

Ooionbt. Annales des Miues, Tome VI, 1875. 

J. H. Gubbins. Notea of a visit to the Mines of Sado. Trans. Asiatic Society of 
Japan, Vol. in, Pt. II, p. 83-100. 1875. 

Benjamin Smith Ltman. Kaitakushi Ecports on the geological survey of Yezo. 
Tokio, 1874-76, 5 vols. 

Benjamin Smith Lyman. A general Report on the Geology of Yezo. Tokio, 1877. 
Published by the Kaitnkushi. 

Benjamin Smith Lyman. Geological Survey of Japan. Ecports for 1878-79. Tokio, 
1879,—published by the Public Works Department. 

Benjamin Smith Lyman. Two Reports of the Survey of the oil lands of Japan. 
Tokio, 1877 and 1878, published by the Public Works Dept* 

C. Netto, M. E. On mining and mines in Japan, in the Memoirs of the Science 
Dopt. University of Tokio. Published by the University, Tokio, 1879. 

J. G. Hochsietter Godfrey. Notes on tho Geology of Japan, in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society for August, 1878. 
i. Klnseki-gaku. Hand-book of Mineralogy, by Wada Ishiro and Tanaka 
Yoshiwo, published by the National Museum at Tokio, 1878. 

*Sj 35 s& JR, Kin-teki-gaku-hitsu-kel. Treatise on Mineralogy by Sngimura Jix6. 
Tokio, 1878. 

& & 5t £ 21. Kin-teki-lai-m'i-hiyo. Vocabulary of Mineralogy, published by the 
National Museum at Tokio, 1879. 

Ul 40 Vb San-so-hi-roku. Treatise on Mineralogy and Metallurgy by Sato Gen- 
haku. Tokio, 1876, 2 vo!s. 

X H 1? ft? Dai-nl-hon knica-hei-tM. The History of coins and minting in 
Japin, published by tho fluanco department, 1876-79. 37 volume#. This 

, large work contains in Yols. 1-12 of the first Appendix a full description 
with illustrations of the metallurgy of copper, gold and silver. 
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Tateu-yai and illustrated by Hnsegawa Mitsuno. It is published at 
Osaka and consists of 5 volumes 8vo. Tho first volume contains the 
description and representation of mining and smelting works. 

2.-Hon-zo-ko-molcu Kei-mn, a largo work written by tho celebrated 
Japanese naturalist Ono Rauzau nud edited for the second time in 
1847 by Ono-Tsune-nori and Te-keu-ski-ycki. It is a kind of com¬ 
mentary and Nomenclator on the famous Chinese work on natural 
history, called Hon-so-ko-moku (Chinese Pm-tsaon-kang-mnh), 
written by the Chinese savant Le-she-chin and published in China in 
the year 1596. A Japanese edition of this latter work was printed and 
edited 1714, by Ina-waka-sui. Rnnzan’s work gives explanations of 
Japanese names, synonyms nud tho places of occurrence in Japan of 
the numerous natural products, described in tho above-named Chinese 
work. The work is interesting for every one who occupies himself 
with the natural history of China and Japan. Siebold calls the author 
Ranzan, who has a [6] famous name throughout this country, the Linntcus 
of Japan, and ho has justly dono so, because Ranzan’s work has aided 
von Siebold and his coadjutors largely in composing their Flora and 
Fauna Japonica. 

8.— Ko-do-shu-rohi or Manual for the Metallurgy of Copper, a small 
work with illustrations. 

We intend to describe the different metals in the following order : 

a. The metallurgy of Iron, bar-iron and steel, with a list of the different 

iron-ores found in this country. 

b. The metallurgy of Copper, constitution of Japanese bronzes and a list 

of the different Copper-ores. 

c. The metallurgy of Lead and Silver. 

d. « “ of Quicksilver. 

e. “ “ of Gold. 

f. “ Manufacture of Arsenxous Acid, with a list of Arsenic-minerals .— 


(Cast iron, bar-iron, steel.) 

Literature : Siebold Nippon Archiv II. von denWaffen, page 18. • 

Stan. Jalien el Champion. Industries etc. do 
l’Empire Chiuois. Paris, 1869. 
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T. R. H. McGlatohie. The sword of Japan. Trans¬ 
actions Asiatic Socictj' of Japan, Nov. 78. 

There aro numerous iron-ores to be found in Japan. Those which 
are used in smelting iron aro: 1°. Magnetic iron ore, the chief ore of 
Japanese iron-industry. There are two varieties, the massive magnetic 
iron ore with an iron grey colour and of compact constitution and the 
magnetic iron Sand with black colour and of sandy character. The 
Loadstone, another variety [7] of this ore, is also found in Japan. 
The Japanese esteem this ore highly and believe rightly that it produces 
the best steel for their swords. It is generally known that the good 
quality of the Swedish iron is chiefly due to this ore, which forms 
in Sweden only, large mountainous masses. 

Loadstone has been found in Japan for the first time in the year 
718 A.D. in the province of Omi. The Japanese make use of it for 
manufacturing compass-needles, and as a medicine iii disease of tho 
heart. The Japanese name for ordinary magnetic iron-ore is: ]£ # 
Genseki, JS 0S Ji-tetsu-ko, Synon. Roku-shn, Te-riu-sho , Gm-bu- 
seki , Gan-tetsu. It is found in large quantities in Rikuchiu, Iwaki, 
Satsuma, Idzumo, Wakasa, Iwami, Hiuga. The magnetic iron sand 
is called ffi iP Tetsu-sha and occurs in nearly evory province of Japan, 
although it is chiefly worked on iron in the province of Hoki, Idzumo, 
Bingo, Bitchiu aud Harima. 

The loadstone is named: SS # Ji-seki or A? # Ji-shaku, Syn. 
Hari-sui-uhi, Kiurtelsu-scki, Shinan-seki. An excellent kind of load¬ 
stone is found in Sendai, Nambn, Bizen, Okayama, middle quality in 
Shinauo, Kai aud an inferior stone in Mino. 

2°.—Specular iron-ore (oligist ore or iron glance) having a steel 
grey colour with a brilliant lustre. The Japauose call this ore also 
Gen-seki, the name which they give to massive magnetic iron-ora. 
Tho difference in chemical constitution with the above named ore is not 
great, both being oxidic ores. We got a good specimen from Hiiiga, 
and were informed that this ore is found also in other provinces, whore 
it is also used in melting iron. 

8°.— Brown Hematite (Brauneisenstein of the Germans), tfc 9 
Kat$u-Ut$n-ko. It occurs in Japan in different varieties, one of which 
is a very peculiar ore in spheroidical grains, closely rosembling our 
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Limonite or Pea-iron ore (Bohnerz). Ordinary brown hematite is 
found in Idzumo, Mutsu, Hiiiga, Satsuma, Shinano, Bizen and other 
places. The Limonite occurs in Japan in the provinces of Toza, 
Satsuma, Idzu and Totomi. The latter ore is also used in mcdicino ns 
a hiemostaticum and is named: & £ & Mu-miyo-i, Mu-mei-i, Syn. 
Do-shi. 

4°.—Red Hematite, SSi Seki-tetsu-ko. An impure variety. 
(Rotheisenstein). The Japanese red hematite is of an ochry, soft 
quality. One fine crystallised ore seems not to bo [8] found in Japan, 
because it was sometimes imported in very small quantity from Europe 
and used by the Japanese as a much valued hiemostaticum for bloody 
wounds. The Japanese call the foreign hard fibrous haematite there¬ 
fore, as we do, & ^ Ketsu-seki ( pron . kis-scki) lit. bloodstone. It is 
also called Kananor, after the placo Cananoor in Malabar. 

The impure, ochry variety is very common in Japan and called 
ft & Tai-sha-seki, Syn. Toshu, Shu-seki, Shi-shu, Seki-thu. It 
has much resemblance to our red chalk and is used in Japan chiefly as 
a medicine and for drawing. 

Another still more impure variety, containing much clay, is very 
soft and powdery. It is quite equal to our red ochre and called 
ifc ± Seki-do, Syn. Aka-tsuchi, Ni-tsuchi. It is used as a veterinary 
medicine. 

Tai-sha-seki is found in Mino, Akasaha, Owari, Totomi Kakekawa, 
Suruga, Aiga-mura, Buugo, Ono-gori Kiura. Seki-do occurs at very 
many places. 

5°.— Clay-iron-ore, ft 4ft ^ Xen-tetsii-seki, is very common in Japan. 
Besides the ordinary kind, I have several varieties in my collection. In 
Japan however it is not used—as in England—in largo quantity for the 
purpose of smelting iron. 

Var. A is a kind of tunicated clay-iron-stone (Thonige Sphierosi- 
derit), also called iu England kidney-fonn clay-iron-stone. It consists of 
hydrated sesquioxide of iron with silicic acid, alumina and some manganic 
oxide. The kidney form masses have a yellow-brown colour and aro 
often hollow. Sometimes they contain petrifactions. It is the same kind 
of stone which "formerly was used in Europe in pharmacy under the 
name of Lapis Aetites. Iu China and Japan this stono has still a great 
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reputation as a remedy against dysentery. It is named K V&tik TJ-yo- 
riyo, Syn. Ishi-nadango (stone cake), Ko-mochi-ishi, Ha-tai-ishi and 
is found (according to Ranzau) in Yarnato, Satsnma, Chikuzen, Tazima, 
Noto, Kai, Idzumi, Yechiu, Hiuga. Yar. B consists of very large masses 
kidnoy-form clay iron stone, does however not differ in chemical con¬ 
stitution from the former. It is called by the Japanese: ;fc — ti 
Tai-ichi-u-yo-riyo, Syn. Tsubo-islii (lit. pot-stone), Yoroi-i-ishi, Oni- 
no-tsubate, Fukuro-iski and is found in [9] Yarnato Ikoma-yama, Yama- 
shiro, Kitsube-no-yama, Sauuki, Kii, Idzumi. 

Var. C is a yellow, ochry clay-iron-stone, very soft and not used 
for melting. It has a reputation as a medicine against head-ache, bears 
the names HP 35 RAN-sfeKj-5, Syn. Manju-ishi, Dawjo-ishi, Tsnchi- 
dango , Dango-iica , aud is found in Buzen, Nakatsu, Awa, Higami-gun, 
Suwo, Iyo, Oshu, Tsugaru, Hoki, Noto, Kai, Arayi-yama. 

6. —Stalactitic Spathic irpn-ore (Stalactitischer Sphaerosidcrit) 
is, as far as we know, rare in Japau and seems to be found only in 
Ynmashiro, Inavi-yama aud Yamato-yama. It forms small stalactitic 
masses of a yellow-brown colour, aud bears the Japanese names: 

*$i Do-in-krtsu, Syn. Do-mu, Iiitsmc-no-ko-makura (Fox-pillow), 
Kuda-tshi (stick-stone), Kitsunc-no-rosoku (Fox's candle) and is a much 
valued old Chinese medicine. It is not used for melting iron. It seems 
to mo that ordinary Spathic iron ore (Spatheiscnstein) is also very rare 
in Japau, because I did not meet with samples and found uo description 
of this ore in the above named Japaneso works. 

7. —Iron pyrites, 0-riu-tetsu-ko. All four varieties, 

tho cubical, dodekahedral, magnetic and nodular are duly represented in 
Japan. Tho quantity of ordinary, dodekahedral pyrites, as well as of 
copper pyritos, is enormous in the country. There is scarcely any place 
where iron pyrites is wanting. It does not servo for melting iron, but 
finds a place in every drug-shop as a Chinese remedy. 

A.— Cubical Pyrites occurs in fine crystallized specimens of circa 
1 Cub. centim. and is wrongly called & IX 84 Ji-nen-do or Ji-zen-do 
(Natural copper), Syn. Ktn-san-reki-shi, Kin-riki-shi, San-sari. It is 
found in Shinano, Take-ishi-mura, Fuji-yama, Suwo, Yamaguchi, Bingo 
Yamaken-gun, Dowa, Satsuma, Kii Kurnano, Idzu Nikkai and many 
other places. . 

vol. in.— 2 . 
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B. — Dodecahedral Pyrites is kept by the Japanese for a wholly 
different use to the former. They distinguish, according to tbe colour, 
two kinds, namely & 3r ^ Kix-ge-seki, Syn. Ho-kin-ye, Kana-Zako— 
pyrites with a yellow (gold) colour and fir? Gin-gk-skki, Syn. //o- 
yin-ye. Do-yin, [10] HaJ»lasski=s pyrites with white (silver 1 colour. 
Some of the yellow kinds contain sometimes a littlo gold and were 
formerly used for the extraction of gold, especially in Iwumi 
Kinsau. 

The chief places of occurrence are: Toza, Shinano, Mikawa, . 
Tajiuia, Yainato, Iwami Kiusan, etc. 

C. — Pyrites in Rounded Nodules of radiated structure, superfi¬ 
cially covered with oxide of iron, are called 3? Ja-gan-seki or Ja-wo 
(Snake-stoue). Old physicians use it against epilepsy and diseases 
of the heart. 

D. —Magnetic iron pyrites or Py»v.hotite, St fc&tt S5 Ji-riu-teLoi-kv 
is a very common ore in Japan aud used for the manufacture of Sulphate 
of iron (copperas). 

8.— Chromite or C hromo ke butt, % 5 §3 3 fS Ku-ra-mu-tetsu-ko, 
occurs in heavy greenish masses in the mine of Kiura, district of Ouo, 
province of Bongo. 

These are the principal iron ores which we found iu Japan. Only 
the three first named species of ores are used in Japanese metallurgy. 

The Japanese distinguish, as we do, three kinds of iron : 

£ fS Namagane or I-Uttu, Cast-iron (pig-iron). 

»* Jukc-tktsu or Kera or KiUiye-tetsu, Bar-iron (wrought iron, 
lit. ripe iron). 

ft! IS Hagane or Ko-tetsu, Steel. 

The extraction of cast iron from the ore in Japan proceeds on the 
same principle as our blast-furnace method; there exists however a 
great difference of the form of the furnaces aud accossory apparatus. 
Iron industry of the west has received in the last century a high degree 
of perfection, by the aid of modem chemistry. Iu China and Japan 
very imperfect small and rough furnaces are used. No care and no 
money are spent to erect large and more dnrable furnaces, and even 
although lately some Japanese are convinced of the advantage of 
European ovens, the people do not like to lay out money for the con- 
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struction of proper working apparatus. This want of care and mistaken 
economy in the construction of utensils and proper furnaces is the cbiof 
fault in all branches of Japanese metal industry. Although there is 
an abundance of good material, I believe that it nevertheless will be 
still a very long time before tho Japanese iron founders can compete 
with the prices of western metal. Whilst iron, with the exception of 
platina, is the least fusible of useful metals, it can casil}' bo compre¬ 
hended that the price of this metal is much more costly in this country 
than it is in Europe. After Japan was [11] opened to foreign trade, 
we saw therefore bar-iron become a regular article of import, which 
fact gave a heavy blow to the Japanese iron industry. For the 
last 15 years tbo Japanese have made little or no bar-iron (juhu- 
Utsu), because they ca^ buy it cheaper from European merchants, 
than make it themselves. Cast-iron and steel arc still made in 
Japau, although the fabrication of refined steel has lost a great deal 
by the abolition of the old feudal systom, which caused tho downfall of 
tho famous Japanese sword. Tho now weapons of tho army or at least 
the materials for tho same are nearly all introduced from Europe. Tho 
Japanese bolicvo, however, their steel to be of much better quality than 
that made in tho wost; the price of the first is more than the double of 
tho latter. 

After the ore has bcon selected it is piled up iu rude kilns with 
wood and calcined (roasted) iu order to expel tho water, carbonic acid, 
sulphur, etc. This calciuation makes the ore moro porous and better 
fitted for the smelting process. This process is done near tho places, 
(mountains) where the ore has been found. 

The cnlciucd and powdered ore, or the washed non sand, if the 
latter bo used, which is mostly the case, is now smelled in a furnaco 
with a bottom or hearth (called / uki-dvka or Juku-toko ), made up, at the 
depth of five feet, with hot charcoal aud wood-ashes. The furnace is 
aboul four feet high, three feet broad and nine feet long and is built up, 
for each operation, with a few stones and much fire-proof day. The 
clay is laid in layers till tho wall of the furnace 1ms sufficient thickness. 
The thick bottom of this small blnst-furnaco is on both ends a little 
inclined. Half a foot above the bottom a number of opposite openings 
are made iu the wall for receiving so many tubes of the two large bellows, 
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Besides, thcro are two other openings near the bottom of about 0.4 foot 
diameter, which are closed with clay-stoppers and afterwards opened to 
collect the fluid pig-iron and the slags which run out. Now the furnace, 
previously perfectly dried with a wood-fire, is filled with charcoal and 
the powdered calcined ore or iron sand, nearly equal weights of charcoal 
and ore being required. Some wood-ashes made of the fresh wood of 
ma-ki (Podocarpus macrophylla) are added to act as a flux and to 
separato, aided by the ashes of the charcoal itself, the metallic iron from 
the impurities which are taken by the slot/. When the heat producod 
by tho continuous strong stream of air, pressed into the furnace by 
means of the large treading bellows (called Tatar a), worked by four to 
six workmen, has been sufficient to smelt the ore, the iron will gradually 
run in a liquid state to the bottom of the furnace and then runs partly 
off, with the slags, through the two lower oponiugs in the walls of the 
furnace. When the fire has become about half a foot under tho upper 
border of the furnace, another load of nearly equal weights of iron-oro 
and charcoal is put on and so on repeatedly as long as the blast lasts 
(about three days and nights). The furnace is broken to pieces on tho 
fourth day and tho pig-iron and raw-steel at the bottom collected and 
broken into smaller pieces by large hammers or falling weights. [12] 
The pig-iron obtained is sometimes purified by a second smelting in 
another similar, but smaller furnace, and cast in the desired 
forms. • 

The process is—os in our blast furnace system—founded on the 
reduction of the oxidised ore by meaus of the carbonic oxide, which is 
formed, when the carbonic acid, proceeding from the burning of tho 
lowest parts of coal, passes over the red-hot fuel above the burning coal. 
It is this carbonic oxide which rcducos the ore to the metallic state 
when it comes into contact with it at a red heat. The carbonic oxide 
is converted by this meaus into carbonic acid, while the iron is loft in 
the metallic state. Tho iron and the slag botli run to the bottom, 
where the slag forms a layer above the heavier metal. Old iron is 
worked by tho Japanese in the same manner. 

In the province of Satsuma, not far from Kngosima, a European 
blast-furnace has been erected for several years. Lately the Japanese. 
Government has erected at Knmalsbi, province of Rikuchiu, two large 
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charcoal-blast-furnaces, with puddling ovens. Tbe ore there is massive 
magnetic iron. Another blast furnace in foreign style has been erected 
at Naka-kosaka, province of Kotsukd. 

The conversion of.cast-iron into bar or*wrought iron consists in 
removing as far as possible the carbon, silicon, sulphur, phosphorus and 
other substances from the cast-iron. This purification rests upon the 
principle, that when cast-iron is strongly heated in contact with air or 
oxide of iron, its carbon is partly evolved in the form of carbonic oxide, 
while the silicon is converted into silicic acid, which unites with another 
portion of oxide of iron to form a fusible slag. The Japanese follow the 
same principle, without however knowing the theory of this puddling 
process; they mix cast-iron with a little buck-ashes and some iron- 
scales, heat the wholo with charcoal in small furnaces of fire-proof clay— 
similar to but smaller than the one already described—and keep the metal 
during several da^s (our Japanese author says seven days) in a fluid state, 
under continuous blowing with the bellows. We have not seen this 
process ourselves, because as already stated, the manufacture of bar-iron 
according to the old system is now almost abandoned in Japan. The 
puddliug of the [18] iron is continued until the whole has assumed a 
granular, fluidless appearance. The Japanese seem to kuow this point 
exactly and at that time take the metal away, to bring it directly under 
the hammer, in order to squeeze out the liquid slag and to force the 
iron-particles into a coherent mass. Japanese wronght-iron is delivered 
to the trade in square or sometimes round cakes, under the name of 
jukit-Utsu (ripe-iron). This Japanese method has much analogy with our 
old continental Catalan process, which is still in operation in the 
Pyrenees. The Japanese, however, make no use of the water-blast- 
pipe, used in the Catalan process. The bellows used by Japanese are 
of Chinese origin and already described by many writers on China. 
The large one ( Tatara ) worked by treading, in the manner of a seesaw, 
is only used in iron melting, the smaller one ( Fuyigo ) is in use in all 
other melting furnaces as well as in ordiuary forges. The metallurgical 
bellows are much larger (sometimes 5 ft. long, 8 ft. high, li ft. br.) 
but the construction is the same as the smaller. Bessemer’s process for 
converting iron into bar-iron was unknown to the Japanese. 

According to our Japanese author, refined steel is prepared in the 
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following manner: A certain quantity of pig-iron is mixed with a littlo 
bar-iron in a crucible of fire proof clay ; the whole is covered with borax 
(Hosha) and smelted in small furnaces during several (the Japanese 
author says eleven ) days; The metal being separated from the slag, 
is hammered strongly and alternately cooled in water or oil. Tbo 
Japanese author observes that forging and cooling is to bo done : 


For Ordinary Knives. 4 times. 

“ Guns.11 “ 

" Razors.18 “ 

" Swords.15 “ 


During the forging of the blades the greatest caro should bo taken 
that tho anvil and its surroundings are clean, because Japanese armourers 
beliovo that the smallest particle of dust, and particularly lead or copper- 
filings, spoil even the best blades when forged. 

The Japanese mauuer of preparing stool is different from our 
method. It is kuown that steel differs from cast-iron in its smaller 
quantity of combined carbon and from [14] bar-iron by a larger quantity 
of carbon. Now with our western processes steel is produced : 1st, by 
extracting carbon from the pig-iron (raw-steel); or 2nd, by combining 
bar-iron with the requisite amount of carbon (cement-steel). It seems, 
however, that a third method which is not used by us, but is used in 
Japan may produce good steel. It consists in smelting pig-iron and 
bar-iron together in certain well defined proportions. The borax dis¬ 
solves rnjmy impurities in tho slag. It must be said that chomistary has 
not yet explained the production of steel in a sufficiently satisfactory 
manner. Although steel owes its properties in a groat measure to the 
presence of a just proper quantity of carbon, it is pretty sure that small 
quantities of silicou, nitrogen, aluminium, titanium and perhaps othor 
elements are not without influence on the quality of the steel. Hence 
steel-manufacture is still a matter of chance, and this is proved also by 
the excellent kinds of steel manufactured by many oriental nations who 
have no knowledge of chemistry. Raw steel is produced in Idzurno at 
the same time with pig-iron by melting maguetic iron sand at a very 
strong heat. 

When steel has been cast by tho Japaneso in the above mentioned 
way, and the different objects have got their shape and are sufficiently 
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forged, it is cemented and tempered, in order to convert the soft steel 
into hard steel. The old armourers of Japan seem to have taken great 
cave in this operation. The most famous armourers were held in high 
distinction, as has already been shown by Mr. McClatcbie in his in¬ 
teresting paper. 14 They kept their method of cementing secret. The 
Japanese blades are hard and uoj very elastic, and belong for this reason 
to the class of cement-steel. An armourer told me that different blado- 
forgers cemented their swords in different manners, one of which con¬ 
sisted in finally covering the strongly-hammered blades with a liquid 
mixture of clay, loam, ashes, charcoal-powder and water. After drying 
this layer, the whole is exposed to a red heat and the glowing blades 
are cooled very slowly and gradually in warm water. The swords are 
thou ground on a very precious [15] kind of whetstone, which is 
extremely rare in Japan, and finally they are polished. 

Japanese historians give no exact account of the time when iron 
and steel were for the first time cast in Japan. They have noted only 
the first copper, silver and gold melting. On the authority of Von 
Siebold 1 * a certain Prince called Inn thiki, who 'lived under the reign of 
the Mikado Sui-uin (29 B.C.—71 A.D.,) has the credit of having invented 
the forging of the first Japanese sword, but Mr. McClatchio gives us 
another version in his paper and informs us that the exact date cannot 
be fixed, because the history of the sword is mixed up so much with 
mythological relations, at least in those Japanese works which he had 
perused. According to Mr. McClatchie the Koto Meijin, a Japanese 
work on the history of the sword, written by Kamada Saburo-daiyu in 
1791, tells us first, that a certain Amakuni from Uda in the province of 
Yamato is belived to have forged the first old divine sword (ken) under 
the reign of Siu-jin Tenno, (that is in 97-80 B.C.), and 2nd, that 
.another Amakuni from the same place in the same province, it is 
believed, made the sword in imitation of the divine blade called 
“ Clustering Clouds," during the reign of Mon-mu Tenno (697-707 
A.D.) It seems to us, too, that the exact time of the first iron-industry 
cannot be gWen, and that it is certain only that the Japanese have 
worked their iron-ores from the 10th century. 


“Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Nov. 1873. 
“Nippon Archiv: You den Wailen: page 18. 
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The principal districts where iron is worked in Japan arc, according 
to Rauzan and others, Idzuino, Bingo, Rikuchiu, Hiuga, Tajiuia, Wakasa, 
Satsama, Suruga, Shinano, Kai, Tdtomi, Bizcn and Bichiu. 

The best steel is manufactured in Harima, Hoki, Idzurao and Iwanii. 

According to an estimate of the Mining Department (1877) the 
yearly average of iron produced till nqw in Japan is nearly 10 million 
lbs., or 4,800 tons, worth about 107,000 yen, which proves that the 
production of iron is as yet very insignificant. The Customs Statistics 
in Japan show that the medium yearly import of crude and manufactured 
iron is about equal to 11,200 tons, representing a value of 1,881,677 yen. 
Although the Japanese ore and iron sand are of an excellent quality, it 
will bo difficult to predict n great movement forward in the Japanese 
iron industry, because the necessary coal is not found here, like in 
England and Belgium, in the immediate neighbourhood of the iron ore, 
whilst charcoal, although giving excellent results, rises in late years, 
too much in price to oxpect an economical use of it in the blast-furnaces. 

[to BE CONTINUED.] 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BAY OF SENDAI. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A FEW DAYS SPENT IN SENDAI 
BAY IN QUEST OF AN ANCHORAGE 
OR HARBOUR. 

By Captain St. John, H. AT. S. “Sylvia.” 

[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on die 14th October, 1874.] 
[16] On tho loth of July, after feeling the way slowly into the 
north-west corner of Sendai Bay, I found a partially sheltered anchorage 
iu 8 fathoms behind the northern island of this numerous group, which 
are clustered together, according to the Japanese numbering 808. 

The coast line of the main bay Ls here deeply indented, and the 
group of islands spreading across the mouth of this bight forms inside 
an inner bay, 8 miles long, by 4 broad, named Matsushima, after a 
village ou the main shore. Unfortunately this fine space of protected 
water is merely a lagoou. At high tide it has C feet of water, pretty 
uniformly throughout, but at low tide a few boat passages leadiug 
through masses of ribbon seaweed and crossings from the islauds to tho 
mainland are the only open water. The eastern shores of these islands 
(i.e. facing Sendai Bay) are thickly studded with reefs and rocks, making 
the approach very troublesome. Probably there are as many reefs under 
water as there are above. 

The highest of these islands is abont 300 feet, the lowest about 30; 
generally speaking 60 to 80 foct is their mean height. They aro cut 
up in a wonderful manner by narrow creeks and tiny inlets which 
frequently almost [17] join, being only separated by narrow ridges. 
I am unaware what distinguishes an island from a rock with the Japanese, 
but considering those that .have trees or herbage of some kind on them 
as islands, the number 808 cannot be far out. 
von. m.—3. 
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The foundation of theso islands is either a yollow sand-stono rock 
of soft texture, or grey grit, closely approaching conglomerate. . The 
stratification is very distinct and horizontal; a few slips and faults I 
observed, but they were rare. The surface soil is a rich vegetable 
mould mixed with an arenaceous compost. At tho head of most of 
theso creeks there arc a few small paddy-fields; but excepting theso 
patches thero is hardly any cultivation. This of course is easily 
accounted for by the scarcity of inhabitants. Tho principal village, 
speaking of this group of islands and tho main slioro in their immediate 
neighbourhood—in other words the west portion of Sendai Bay, is 
Ishibama, consisting of about 100 houses, and built on ono of tho 
islands; it has an anchorage capable of holding half a dozen small 
vessels between tho island on which it is situated and tho one next to 
it, and is in conscqnenco considered the port of Sendai. Tho next most 
important village is Sabusawa, about ono mile from Ishibama, consisting 
of about 150 houses : it is situated on auothor island. Shiwogama with 
about 500 inhabitants, built in the S.W. coriier of the lagoon on tho 
mainland, is 5 ri from Sendai and 2$- from Ishibama ; it is the nearest 
village on the coast to Sondai. From hero tho produce of that largo 
town and rice district is carried across in s.uiall boats to Ishibama, and 
there shipped for further transit in junks and other Javpancso craft. 
Matsushima, a villago on the mainland 5 miles wost of Ishibama, has a 
population of about 500. Tuna, another villago on tho mainland, built 
on a low spit of land running out from tlic northorn side of the lagoon, 
produces salt, as well as being a fishing establishment. With tho 
exception of theso few insignificant villages, there appears nowhere else 
a sufficient number of houses huddled together to desorvo that name. 

[18] The main land on this (W.) side of Sendai Bay is hilly, wooded, 
and wild, but does not appear to be farmed, hs in most parts of Japan, 
and the patches of cultivated grouud are few aud far apart. In fact I 
havo never seen, except further north in the province of Matsu, a moro 
scanty population, and so little cultivation. Islii no Maki is a dirty, 
dilapidated town, built ou tho hanks of the river Kitakarai. It com¬ 
mences at about half a mile from the mouth of this river, and extends 
in an irregular way for three-quarters of a railo up both bauks. Tho 
population I should judgo to be about 7,000, all of a very poor class of 
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people. I did, however, meet one or two rice merchants at the head 
man’s establishment at another town near here, which I shall mention 
presently. There is no Government Official at Ishi no Maki, merely a 
head man, an authority fonnd in even the smallest Japanese villages. 
The Kitakami is a fine and swift body of water, having a width abreast 
of the town of about 800 yards and a depth of 80 feet, but unfortunately 
like most other rivers falling into an open bay, has a bar, with only 12 
feet of water on it. It is not a tidal river, the body of water being too 
great and powerful to allow of its being so ; it is also dear enough to 
be drinkable half a mile up. A few large junks were anchored off the 
town, but the banks, which are piled and rudely wbarfed, were crowded 
with large and perfectly flat-bottomed boats, 50 and 60 feet long by 12 
and 14 ft. broad ; these boats go 50 ri up the river (according to the 
boatmen) and bring rice from the interior, and when loaded draw about 
18 inches of water. When the rice is being brought down in the 
autumn, I have no doubt the town will show a little more life, but at 
the present time (July) a more torpid place 1 have never seen in Japan. 
In the extreme north-east point of the bay, three and a half miles 
from Ishi no Maki, is a fishing village, named Watanoha, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 2,000, and very filthy. The stench from the rotting debris 
of fish, which covered the wharf, was sickening. Skin diseaso certainly 
was evidently prevalent. Ishi no Maki depends on its supply of fish from 
[19] this village, and as I walked back from the former river I met 
ponies, men and boys laden with bonito. These fish are caught in 
large set nets, each net having a look-out station attached to it, stuck 
on poles. The poles, for there are several lashed end to end, are 80 and 
90 feet long, being erected in 12 fathoms. These Simsy-lookiDg look¬ 
outs are kept wonderfully steady by large stonos made fast to the bottom 
end of the poles, and gnye<f and steadied at the surface by anchors and 
cables. There are often as many as half a dozen men on the platform 
fixed on the top. These things when approached look like beacons, 
and even when sufficiently near to make out their real purpose, i.e. 
fishing, any one, unless he knew to the contrary, would expect they 
were on a rock, or at any rate in shoal water. 

From W'atanoha, the coast of the Bay trends S: E., 11 miles, 
terminating in the bluff point Araichanda, and after turning tho corner 
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vans along to the north, passing Kin-kazan within half a mile distance. 
Along this 11 miles of coast, which is rough, bold and hilly, tlicro are 
several bays, but all open and devoid of shelter. A few miserably 
small fishing villages are scattered about tho extreme ends of the bay. 
Occasionally a very small patch of cultivation is seen, but tho country 
is almost all perfectly wild and wooded excepting tho capo itself and a 
couple of miles back from it, which is clear and covered with short 
grass; here small herds of ponies were grazing. 

Kiu-kazau is entirely covered with old wood, though none of great 
size. Pine, cedar and a few deciduous trees form the chief cover. The 
temple is quite small and insignificant, and, except for some late slight 
repairs, would be in a ruinous state. It is ouo quarter of a milo from tho 
landing place, and from it a path loads to the sharp peak of the island 

1,000 feet high. 

Another small ruinous temple and a few rude stone figures of 
Buddha, some on thoir heads, some on their shins or on their backs, 
point to the neglect and little interest now felt by the Japanese in their 
old customs. Largo figures of the same god were lying about down below. 
I [20] walked up to call on the priest, but he was at Sendai. Tho 
chief individual about tbe place was a little stout old mau, in Europenu 
clothing. He was very civil, and excessively fond of sake, for he kept 
sipping at a bottle of the strongest alcohol. I gave him some claret to 
taste, but this be hardly appreciated as ranch as his own burning liquor. 
There are numerous beautifully clear streams in the island of delicious 
cold water. Tho coarse sand at the bottom and sides of these water¬ 
courses is thickly filled with mica. Tho ancient custom allowod no 
women to laud on the island, but this is not now enforced. Tho deer 
which were grazing about the baro slopes as I landod were of old con¬ 
sidered sacred; they are not so now. 

I was rather amused when steaming across the bay, and wanted 
to communicate with a fishing boat. I stopped, as the small craft 
passed close to the interpreter, hailed the men to come alongside, but 
though only a few yards off, they paid not the slightest attention to 
him : ho was dressed as a European. I then steamed after them, and 
got the boat closo alongside, but nothing would induce the men in her 
to have the slightest commnncation with him. The fact was they did 
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not believe he was a Japanese. I have observed frequently, that they 
lose weight and respect among their own people when dressed as 
foreigners. The natives about this northern part of Nippon appear to me 
to be a variety of the true Japanese. They are coarser built, have 
higher cheek bones, are larger limbed and unmistakably darker; this 
latter peculiarity I take from the small children and women. Tho 
men, of course, being mostly fishermen and exposed to the sun and salt 
water, would naturally soon become very dark. 

The north side of Sendai Bay is a low flat sandy beacL: im¬ 
mediately behind this are rice-plains running far back into the interior, 
so far, in fact, that their extent cannot be seen. Some magnificent 
mouutains towered in the extreme blue distance, still retaining a quantity 
of snow on the grand slopes. 

[21] I have little else to say regarding this Bay, except that I 
expected to find a much more rich and populous country than 1 did, 
especially about Ishi-no-Maki. Pheasants and duck must abound 
in the winter, a few heron, gull (Laras argeutatns), oyster-catchers 
(hcematopus ostrnlgens), ospreys (Aquila halicetns) and tho common 
cormorant, were almost the only birds I saw. 

On one of the Islands I found a most perfect specimen of the lower 
part of tho trunk of a largo tree, petrified iu the sand-stone GO feet 
below the surface. It was in a small cleft, where the outer portion of 
rock had fallen out. The large roots were clearly seen, and the position 
of tho tree was evidently such as it had grown in. 



A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 14th 
October, 1874, at tho Grand Hotel. There was a good attendance. The Chair 
was taken by Sir H. S. Parkes, one of the Vice Presidents, shortly before nine 
o’clock. 

The Minutes of the Annual Meeting having been read and approved, it was 
announced that the following gentlemen had bcou elected Ordinary Members of 
the Society since the last General Meetingthe Kcv. D. C. Greene, Messrs. 
Kingdon, Drummond Hay, J. Sichcl, W. G. Howell, Hatakoyania, C. do Struve, 
and B. H. Chamberlain. It was also announced that several valuable donations 
to the Library and Museum had been made, tho principal of which, a model of 
a gold mine and works at the Island of Sndo, presented by Erasmus Gower, 
Esq., was exhibited on a side table and attracted considerable attention from those 
present. 

The author being absent, Mr. Wilkin then proceeded to read tho first of the 
two Papers for tho evening, being the first of a series on “ The Useful Minerals 
and Metallurgy of the Japanese.” Tlio subject principally treated in this Paper 
was the manufacture of Iron and Steel. 

The Chairman said he was quite sure all the members'and visitors present 
would join him in presenting tho Society’s host thanks to Dr. Gcerts for his very 
valuable and interesting paper, and they would look forward with much pleasure 
to the future contributions of the scries, which promised to bo a very com¬ 
prehensive one. He was glad to seo many members present who were com potent 
to disooqs such an important subject, ancl ho hoped they would favour the Society 
with the" result of their valuable experience. 

[22] Alter a few remarks from Mr. Erasmus Gower, who stated that ho was 
then engaged in putting up some furnaces for tho Japanese in the provinco of 
Kfldzuke (Jdshiu), where there was a considerable bed of ironstone, varying in 
thickness from 18 ft. to 8 ft., and needing only to be quarried, 

Mr. Brunton said that in reference to tho process described in tire paper as 
being common in Japan, of keeping pig iron in a molten state for a lengthened 
time, which sometimes extended to seven days, and by this means producing a 
malleable or wrought iron, ho thought ho saw in this some resemblance to the 
principle of the Bcssomer process as carried out in England. The Bessemer 
process consisted of a rapid combustion of the earthy matters and other substances 
in the iron, and this combustion was obtained by the introduction of large 
quantities of oxygen into a vessel containing molten metal. Although the paper 
did not mention tho means by which the Japaueso maintain tho iron iu a melted 
state, it might be supposed that it was done by blowing air through it with 
bellows, hut whether this was tho case or not, it seemed to him that this practice 
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of the Japanese was similar in principle to the Bessemer process, as it maintained 
the iron for varied periods at very high temperatures, and so consumed the 
impurities contained in it. 

Professor Ayrton remarked that in the paper a description had been given of 
the method of making steel employed by the Japanese. Could the reader inform 
him whether any of this steel was used to make steel wire of ? He (Prof. Ayrton) 
had lately required steel wire of different thicknesses bnt the K&gaku-riyfl had 
stated that they had been qnite unable to obtain any for him, even of foreign 
manufacture. Now if Japanese steel wire could be procured anywhere this 
difficulty might be overcome. 

In reply to this, Mr. Wilkin said that he was not the author of the paper, but 
he was not aware that any steel wire waa manufactured by the Japanese, though 
he believed copper wire was to some considerable extent. 

Professor Ayrton then continued, and said that mention had been made of 
the badness of Japanese copper wire. Some of it had at any rate one good 
quality, about which be would say a few words. It would probably be known to 
many of those present that copper wire was largely employed in the manufacture 
of telegraph instruments and submarine cables. Now tbe wire, like all other 
conductors, offered a certain obstruction (or resistance as it was called) to the 
passage of the electric enrreut, but this resistance might, for the same length and 
thickness of the wire, l>c immensely diminished by increasing the purity of the 
copper employed. Up to the laying of the first Atlantic cable it was imagined 
that any extra resistance in the conductor of a cable, produced by impurities in 
the copper, could be compensated for by increasing the battery power employed. 
Before, however, tbe construction of the second Atlantic cable of 1865, Sir 
William Thomson (whose name had lately been prominently brought. before the 
Society in Captain Belknap’s paper on Deep Sea Sounding in the Pacific) was led 
from purely [23 J theoretical considerations to conclude that the commercial value of 
a long submarine cable could be doubled if pure copper wire were substituted for tbe 
impure wire previously employed; for he showed that the speed of sending, or the 
number of words that could be sent per minnte, was caterii par Hut inversely 
proportional to the specific resistance of the copper employed, and could not be 
increased by increasing tbe battery power. Consequently those who up to that time 
hod looked on the systematic electric testing of copper wire as unnecessary had 
now become moat strenuous in urging its regular adoption, so that at tbe present 
time no coil of copper wire was employed in a submarine cable which bad not, by 
being previously tested, proved itself to have less than tire contract resistance. 

A number of specimens of Japanese copper wire, of different gauges, had 
recently been electrically tested in this way in Prof. Ayrton’s laboratory, and the 
result had been that, while many samples had as much as twenty or thirty per 
cent more resistance than pure copper, and therefore would be quite valueless for 
submarine cable or telegraph instruments, other samples had scarcely more 
resistance than if they had been composod of pare copper, in a few cases, indeed, 
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not oven one per cent more. Consequently, as far as conduction was concerned, 
wire like the good samples would be of great practical value for telegraphic purposes. 
The price per pound of both bad and good samples was practically the same, and 
less, or at any rate not more, than the wholesale price in England of commercial 
copper wire. 

Mr. Gowlaud, F.G.S, of the Imperial Mint, Osaka, said that in reply to the 
remarks of the last speaker respecting the variable electro-conductivity of Japan 
copper, exceedingly high numbers having been obtained in some cases and low 
numbers in others, he would state briefly a few of the results to which he had 
been led by the chemical and physical examination and’ metallurgical treatment 
of about eight hundred tons of copper. The copper of Japan as a rule, when 
'properly refined in a suitable furnace, was calculated to take n foremoat placo 
amongst the various kindR of commercial copper destined for clectro-telcgrnphic or 
other purposes where special purity was essential. It was almost invariably free 
from the injurious metals antimony and arscuic, as well ns from phosphorus. 
Antimony he had never found excepting in traces, and arsenic when present rarely 
in larger quantities than ’03 per cent. In fact when the crude copper was 
carefully selected and subjected to tho Welsh process of refining, tho resulting 
metal should consist of almost pure copper with traces ouly of lead, iron and 
silver. Tho importance of tho purity of copper and of its special freedom from 
antimony, arseuic and phosphorus bad been exhaustively treated by Matthiesscn 
iu a paper communicated by him to the Royal Society and afterwards published in 
their "Transactions." His results were obtained from experiments made upon 
impure, pure, and alloyed specimens of copper, the composition of which he had 
previously determined by chemical analysis. These results were opposed to some 
experimental [24] results obtained by Sir Win. Thomson, not however because 
the experiments of Sir W. Thomson were imperfectly conducted, bnt because 
alloys of inaccurate composition were supplied to him. The reason, liowovcr, why 
Japanese copper wire, or copper in other forms, woe so variable iu its physical 
character were these:— 

The Japanese wore unablo to produce uniformly by thoir refining process, a 
pure copper in the technical sense of the term. They could produce a copper as 
free from foreign metals as we could by our methods of refining, and thus far as 
pure, but thoy could not produce a copper which should uniformly contain just 
that proportion of cuprous oxide which was absolutely necessary to give maximum 
toughness, tenacity, ductility, and electro-conductivity, and without which uniform 
proportion the purest commercial copper was worthless for most purposes. A 
deficient quantity of cuprous oxide or an excess would equally condemn an other¬ 
wise pure commercial copper. The variations in the physical characters of 
Japanese refined copper, especially in the form of wire, he had found to be usually 
due to excess of cuprous oxide, and not to the presence of forcigu metals. Tho 
defects, however, producod by excess of this oxide could not be remedied by any 
treatment excepting that of remelting uuder proper conditions. 



Japanese crude copper occasionally con talced excess ol iron, and also o! lead, 
metals however which were removed by refining, and when required for the 
production of a copper to be used for special purposes, as for alloying gold in 
minting, or for electro-telegraphy, it was advisable to mate frequent careful 
analyses in selectiong it. . 

For further notes on Japanese copper Mr. Gowland would refor those 
interested to the appendix of the Bo port of tho Imperial Mint, Osaka, for the 
present year. The copper ores usually worked in Japan yielded from 2$ to 12 per 
cent, of copper, although richer specimens occurred in small quantities. The 
smelting process of the Japanese was one for which he had great respect, for • 
although it was rude and yielded but a small out-turn compared with European 
methods, yet he had seen it economically conducted amidst difficulties and in 
localities where no other process would succeed. Strange as it might appear, the 
principles upon which it was conducted and the chemical reactions which took 
place were identical with those of the process followed in Wales at the present time. 

The following minerals of iron were worthy of noto in addition to those 
mentioned in the paper * 

Magnetio Iron Sand-—A fine blade sand consisting of more or less perfect 
octahedra of magnetic oxide of iron. It occurred largely in the province of Aid, 
and was smelted thcro by native method. 

Magnetic pyrites occurred massed in large quantities in several parts of 
Settsu, in Omi and Yamato, and probably in many parts of Japan. It occurred in 
the interior of Yamato [25] in veins 2 to 3 feet or more ia thickness, mixed with 
copper pyrites, yielding often as much as 12 per cent of copper and being thbn 
worked as a copper ore. In Omi it occurred rather extensively, associated with 
a rich argentiferous galena and arsenical pyrites. 

The old process of native steel manufacture by melting together wrought iron 
and cast iron was curiously interesting, as an almost identical process had been 
patented and worked by a Sheffield firm during late years. 

The process for manufacturing wrought iron described in the paper appeared 
to be a kind of lengtbenod puddling process, and must be attended with great loss 
of iron. 

\ 

Professor Ayrton then again rose, and said that he had derived much pleasure 
from listening to Mr. Gowland's remarks, especially those connected with the im¬ 
purities which chemical analysis showed to exist in Japanese copper wire. Like 
him he had found the wire brittle, but be had to a great extent got over this objeo- 
tion by insisting on tho wire being carefully annealed before it was supplied to him. 

He was afraid Mr. Gowland had somewhat misunderstood what he (Prof. Ayrton) 
had said regarding the action taken by Sir W. Thomson. Prof. Thomson’s con¬ 
clusions regarding the connection existing between tbe speed of signalling and the 
resistance of the conductor of the cable were baml on mathematical reasoning, and 
not, as Mr. Gowland appeared to think, on tests of alloys of oopper submitted to 
vot. m.— i. 
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Aim. Probably, after theoretical considerations bad led Sir William to see the 
immense practical value to bo derived from the systematic testing of tho rosiatauco 
of copper wire, ho might have asked wire-drawers to furnish him with samples in 
order that he might see how good it was practically possible to get copper wire; 
hut the testing of these samples could not in any way affect the results he had 
previously obtained mathematically, and to which I’rof. Ayrton had referred in his 
previous remarks. 

Tho Chairman (Sir Harry S. Pnrkes) then closed the discussion on this paper 
with a few observations on the subject generally, and after a few introductory 
remarks proceeded to read tbc second Paper, by Captain St. John of II. M. S. 
Sylvia, entitled “ Observations on tho Bay of Sendai." 

Mr. Brunton then made a few remarks to the effect that Ishi no Maki had 
seemed to him on his visit there a short time ago to be a tolerably clean and well-to- 
do town. Tho bar across the river mouth, however, on which there was not more 
than 2 or 3 feet of water, was a great obstruction to the shipping importance of 
the place. There is no shelter for vessels lying off tho mouth of the river, and it 
was therefore quite unsuitable as a port. There was harbour, however, to tho 
eastward of Ishi no Maki called Ai-kawn, which offered good shelter to vessels, being 
open only on a very small arc towards the south cast; but ns this harbour was 
surrounded by steep hills, it also was useless as a commercial port. 

The meeting then terminated in the usual manner. 
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According to the Japanese naturalist Ono Banzan, copper was 
melted in Japan for the first time in the year 698 A.D. at Inaba in the 
province of Smvo, whilst ten years [27] lator—in 708—the first Japaneso 
copper-money “JVa-do-kai-chin” was cast in tho province of 
Muaashi. 3 

The different ores of copper in Japan which have come to our 
knowledge, are: 

First .— Copper Pyrites, Chalcopyrite 3f fit 09 91 O-riu-dS-lo tho 
most important of all Japanese copper-ores. It varies greatly (mostly 
between 2-14 per cent) in the quantity of copper which it contains, 
although I have found in some fine specimens np to 24 0 / o copper. 
Several samples which we collected in different parts of Japan contain 
inueh less copper than tho good copper-pyrites from Devonshire. With 
few exceptions, the quality of tho Japaneso copper-pyrites cannot be 
said to be excellent; the quantity, however, in which this ore seems to 
bo found iu nearly .every province of this country, makes a worthy 
compensation. Wo sometimes saw bright brass yellow ore, but often 
yellow-gray amorphous masses, containing a considerable admixture of 
magnetic iron-pyrites and arsenical-pyrites. The old Japanese namos 
for this ore are: frl # Du-ko-selci or Haku-ishi , Syn. Akagaue-no- 
arakane. It forms with the three following minerals the source of 
all Japanese copper. Besides there are also several other copper 
minerals in Japan, but these are not, or very seldom, used iu copper 
smelting. 

The Japanese copper pyrites of some provinces (Sado, Akita, Aui, 
Kosaka in the province of Rikucliiu, Iwarni, Tajima, etc.,) contains a 
little gold or silver or both metals, which the' Japanese know very well 
how to separate by a liquation and cupellation process [see later under 
silver]. 

Second .— Copper Glance or Chalcocite occurs in many places 
with copper pyrites, and is used with the latter ore in the copper- 
metallurgy. The specimens which we have received constitute amor¬ 
phous masses of a dark gray colour and aro of good quality; Tho 


* IFa-nen-kti or Chronicle of Japan, translated from the Japanese by Prof. 
Hoffmann in Siobolil’s Nippon Archiv. 
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Japanese know very well that copper glance gives a much richer copper- 
slag than copper pyrites. They often melt it with the latter ore together, 
because it promotes the fusibility of pyrites and gives a better kind of 
copper. Tho scientific Japanese name for this ore is JS 31 Ki-do-kd. 
[28] It is not found in such large quantity as coppor pyrites, but still 
it is far from being rare. It is found in large quantities in the province 
of Ugo at Akita. 

Third .— Variegated Coppe& Ore or Peacock Copper or Bornite 
Xnm Han-do-ko, seems to be rarer in Japan than the two former 
ores. Burger (1. c. page 10) states that it occurs in large quantities in 
Sendai, Nambu, Mount Monoko, where it is smelted together with copper 
pyrites. I was not able to find a description of this ore in the above 
mentioned Japanese sources, and the Japanese name here given has 
lately been coined by Japanese chemists. In many pieces of copper 
pyrites out of different provinces, I saw an admixture of peacock copper. 
In Iyo and Toza especially it occurs in considerable quantity mixed 
with copper pyrites. 

Fourth .— Gray Copper Ore or “ Fahlerz," 0R 8. Yu-do-ko, a 
very compound mineral, containing variable quantities of sulphides of 
copper, iron, arsenic, antimony, lead and often silver. This ore is not 
rare in Japan; we have seen good specimens from Satsuma, Hiuga, 
Cho-shu, Toza, Iyo, Setsu, etc. Gray copper ore and copper-pyrites 
are tho chief ores of Sumitomo's large copper-works at the mountain 
Besi-san in the province of Iyo (Shikoku) where the silver is also 
extracted by a process of cupellation. 

These four ores are tho sources of Japanese copper ; the two first 
named are the most important for copper metallurgy. The last named 
is also of value in gold and in silver smelting. These minerals have 
produced the large quantities of copper smelted in Japan since the 10th 
century; they formed the chief article of export of the Dutch and 
Chinese at Hirado aud Nagasaki during the period 1609-1858. The 
quantity of copper exported by the Dutch during that time amounts at 
least to more than four millions of piculs, whilst the Chinese probably 
have exported a still larger quantity. Besides the use of copper in daily 
life for all kinds of household goods, doors of godowns, roofs of temples, 
ornaments, temple-furniture, mirrors, smoking utensils, bronzes and 
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especially copper money, lias been for many centuries and is still so 
common and general, that it may be just called “ the national metal of 
the Japanese.” 

[29] We will now mention some other Japanese copper-miuorals, 
which are not used in copper smelting, but find, nevertheless, some 
useful applications in other branches of industry or daily life. 

Fifth. — Malachite (green) Kujaku-sefii is fouud mostly 

scattered with the former ores, but seems not to be fouud in any lavge 
quantity. It occurs in irregular stalactitic aggregates of a radiate, 
fibrous structure with a silky lustre on the fracture and also in amorphous 
masses. An earthy variety of it, equal to our Mountain-/jrten, is called 
It? Roku-sho or Iwa-i:oku-sho, Syn. Seki-rokn, Hitsu-seki, Kon-ron- 
roku. The best kinds are found in the copper mines of Tada in the 
province of Settsu, Ani in tho Ugo province, Yamashiro-yama in Choshn, 
Ashiwo-yama in ICotsuke, Kusakura in the Aidzn district of tho province 
of Iwashiro, etc., although very fine kinds of malachite used as a drug 
and paint were formerly imported by the Chinese at Nagasaki. Irregular 
pieces of fine coloured malachite ai-e sometimes found as an ornament 
of the “ Tokonoma ” in Japanese houses. 

It is used iu the Japanese porcelain-industry as a green porcelain- 
paint, and also as au ordinary painting or drawing stuff. It can bo 
found iu tho drug shops and is also used as au external medicine against 
some diseases of the eye and skin. For use iu painting, powder of 
malachite is mixed with chalk and water; from this paste small half 
spheroidal grains are made, which are known under the name of 
Tama-rohu-sho or Mame-roku-aho (Benn-malachito), and which aro sold 
in every drug-shop. An impure saudy variety of malachito-sand, which 
is much cheaper, will bo found under the name of fck Suna-roku-sho 
nud a greenish-white coloured kind of silicic-malachite (earthy variety), 
is sold undor the name of 6 IIaku-roku. 

Sixth. — Blue Malachite or Azulite or Chessylite (earthy vaviety), 
[E/diije Kvpfeiiasur or Benjhlaii] fi*J Do-seiseki occurs in amorphous 
earthy masses. We seldom met with fine crystallized specimens. It is 
dissolved easily in acids, with evolution of carbonic acid. It should bo 
fouud —according to Ono Kansan —iu the copper mines of Ani in Ugo, 
Tada in Settsu, Ashiwo-yama in Kotsuke; at Uyeno in the province 
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of Iga an inferior kind is said to occur. In the older Japauese works it 
bears the names: 2 W Ku-sei or Iwa-koxjo, [80] Syn. Gcn-sei, Seki- 
sei, Tai-sei , aud is used in Chinese medicine as a canstic against some 
diseases of the eye and malignant ulcers. But the chief use is as a 
drawing and painting material. 

It shonld be observed that the name Kon-jo is a common name 
used by the common people for the most different blue dyes, such as 
Berlin blue, ultramarine, Japanese indigo (Dye of Polygonum tiuctorium, 
Lour.). This latter substance has, however, its own proper name, 
namely, Ban-den or Ai-no-ori. True Kon-jo is blue copper 
malachite. 

A sandy variety of this ore is found also in Japan and is called Jffi 
W Hen-sei or Susa-konjo. It should be known that, since the introduc¬ 
tion in Japan of European ultra-marine, the uame Suna-konjo is also 
giveu by Japanese drug-merchants to this latter substance. Beal Suna- 
kovjo is moontaiu-blue. 

Seventh. —Blue Yiteiol, Blue Stone (sulphate of copper) is found 
in several Japauese copper mines either as an earthy aggregate, or in 
solution as “ blue water,” both being disintegrating products of copper- 
pyrites formed by a long continued action of air and water. The Japan¬ 
ese also know how to prepare this salt by roasting copper-pyrites and 
copper slags with free access of air aud treating tho roasted mass with 
water. This salt is, however, very impure and mixed with much 
sulphate of iron. It can be found in every drug-shop under the name of 
B tf Tan-pan or 15 Seki-tan, Syn. Sei-uki-ski, Ao-ishi-no-ko. Sinco 
tho earliest times it has been used in Chinese medicine as a caustic in 
eye-diseaso, blcnnorrhaa and bites of snakes aud other animals. Its 
conserving properties for wood are also known to the Chinese and 
Japanese. Tan-pan is prepared either out of the mineral, or by evapora¬ 
tion of the “ blue water ” in Akita, province of Ugo; Tokoro-no- 
kuclii in Noto; Satsuma; Ashiwo-yama in Kotsuke and many other 
places. 

The preparation of cement copper out of the “ blue water ” by 
means of precipitation with iron or zinc, was formerly unknown to the 
Japauese but is now practiced in some places. 

Eighth. —Metallic, Dendritical Coppzb (copper moss) 3 IS M J£- 
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nen-do seems to be rare in Japan, according to Burger 1. c. [81] page 8 
and Martin l.c. page 5. We have scon a few specimens at the museum 
iu Tokio. It is said to bo found in Iwashiro nud llikucbiu. 

Ninth .— Red Copper Ore (cuivro oxyduld, Hauy) Seki-do- 

ho is also found iu Japan iu company with ochre (brown, ochry 
haematite) and copper green (mountain-green). We have seen several 
specimens from Hittga, Satsumn, audNagnto. The quantity iu which it 
is found seems, however, to be very small, although it occurs scattered in 
several mountain ranges. It constitutes the miueralogical guide for tho 
Japanese miners, for they consider it as the chief criterion for good cop¬ 
per ores aud learn from this mixture of copper-green, iron-ochre and red 
copper where to construct mines. Tho Japanese miners call it sometimes 
Yale. Tho experts of mines believe they can determine a priori the 
quality aud quantity of the copper ore which will be found iu tbe 
mountain, if they have examined the colour, tho grain and other 
properties of yoke. Thus the directions in which the mines are to be 
laid out, and the degree of declivity of the mine-roads, are chiefly 
determined by tho occurrence of this mineral. 

These are tho Japanese copper-minerals known to us. Wc will 
now describe the metallurgy of copper, since the 16th century such a 
valuable branch of industry in this country. It will in future remain an 
industry of the highest interest for Japan. It is true, many of the very 
old mines, worked for several centuries, commence to be exhausted or 
at least give, by their long mine-roads and thin veins, so much trouble 
in bringing the ore to light, that they do not pay the cost of working. 
But in a country like this where copper-ore, and, especially, copper- 
pyrites, is found in nearly every province, new mines cau be opened 
after proper borings and miueralogical surveys. Tbe exhaustion of a 
few very old mines does not by any means involve the exhaustion of the 
Japanese soil. Exaggerated as were many of the old accouuts of the 
enormous wealth of Japan, tbe opinion that the sources of copper-ore are 
also oxbausted seems equally erroneous, because Japan has for . 
centuries and without interruption been able to export copper, this metal 
having never been imported into this country. Tho relatively large 
quantity of copper exported by tho Dutch aud Chinese from 1609 to 
1858 is small when compared with tho [82] quantity of ore existing in 
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different parts of the country. We think, however, that forgiving 
practical results and pecuniary profit to the explorers of new mines, 
three principal changes will he necessary in Japan. 8 

First .—Better ordinary roads throughout the whole country and 
especially in the mining districts. 

Second .—Liberal mining laws on the same basis as those in 
Western mining countries. 

Third .—The introduction of Western knowledge, Western experience 
and Western machinery in working the mines, in removing the mine- 
water and smelting the ores. 

The first point is so .clear to every European that it is unnecessary 
to dwell on it. It would seem, however, that the Japanese Government 
is not yet convinced of this truth. What is the advantage of a few 
miles of railway for the thirty-five millions of an agricultural people, if 
even provinces so fertile as Kiushiu remain without good ordinary roads 
on which the numerous products of agriculture, the fisheries, mining and 
commerce can be transported on wheeled vehicles ? A great many 
products cannot now be brought to market, because the cost of transport 
by means of pack-horses, oxen or human labour costs so much 
money and time. In Kiushiu, one of the most fertile and prosperous 
islands of the Japanese Archipelago, the roads are generally in a 
deplorable condition, and have become much worse since the abolition 
of the daimiates. To convey ores or metals over considerable distances, 
good roads or canals are matters of vital necessity. 

The second point should also be a question of serious consideration 
with the Japanese Governmeut, because the present mining laws are 
inimical to the interests and welfare of the country. There is no good 
reason why mining companies should not be formed from the union of 
Japanese and foreign capital, if these companies work under the supervi¬ 
sion and control of the Government, so far as the stipulated royalty or 
percentage on the net proceeds, and the sanitary police are concerned. 

The third point wo believe also to be necessary in order to secure 

• 8 In the very interesting report (1679) of Mr- B. S. Lyman, who visited in 
1878-79 most of the mining districts of Japan, we find the same remarks, although 
he is of opinion that many of the copper mines now worked must rather give loss 
instead of profit, on account of the veins being too thin. 
vol. in.—5. 
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good practical results. Itis true that the Japanese [33] methods of milling, 
but especially of smelting, are in a high degree laudable and practical, 
considering that only a small ontlay of capital is wanted. But their 
methods are defective when compared with those at present employed 
in Europe, and also if we compare the quantity of metal obtained with 
that which could be obtained. Much metal always remains in the slag 
and stones which arc cast away. Even until the year 1G00 the 
Japanese did not separate the gold and silver from the copper ores 
which contained those metals. 

Barger has already described with much accuracy the mauuer in 
which the Japancso work their copper-mines (1. c. page ld-99). Every 
one who has seen a Japanese coal-mine may learn from this how all 
other ores are dug, for, in Japan, there is no difference between the 
processes. On a greater or less, though generally on a moderate, incline, 
the Japanese minor digs at the foot or in the middle of a mountain his 
chief entrance, and is guided by his omnipotent yoke as to the direction 
of the subterraneau incline. As soon ns ho meets with veins of proper 
richness, he follows the direction of these veins. If the veins seem not 
rich enough, he digs steadily in the first or in another direction to meet 
with the main lode of the mine. Perpendicular shafts are not sunk by 
the Japanese in search of the ore. If the mino has a considerable length 
and depth, they sometimes construct small perpondicular ventilating 
shafts, ns the air is not sufficiently ronowod if there is only one opening. 
These air shafts, which unite the inclined road with the top or side of 
the mountain, cause a better draught of air and are therefore called 
skaJtuJiachi (a kind of flute) or Icasc-maicashi (wind wheelor). In most 
mines however those air shafts are wanting, and in these cases the 
miners often suffer much in health from the effects of bad ventilation. 
The quantity of carbonic acid is sometimes so groat that the flames of 
the small open mining lamps are extinguished. The greatest labour of 
the Japanose minor, bowover, is spent upon the removal of the water 
from the mine. The means resorted to for [84] this purpose aro very 
primitive and insufficient, and the daily and nightly labour of more than 
a hundred men is often required to koep this enemy at bay. It some¬ 
times happens that the whole mino has to be abandoned, when the water, 
especially in April and June, has floodod the mine unusually and 
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demands excessive labour and expense to remove it. A number of 
defective bamboo and square wooden pumps, together with small 
hydraulic foot wheels, constitute the only machinery for removing the 
water. Tlio combined system of sucking and forcing pumps, used in 
Western mines, is not known in Japan, whilst the use of steam as a 
motive power has as yet been introduced in bat very few cases. 

To bring the ore to light, the Japanese miner goes to the mine in the 
morning with a primitive kind of Roman lamp, consisting of a shell or 
small basin filled with oil, and a wick made of Urn pith of a kind of rush. 
He detaches the ore with two kinds of instruments, one of which closely 
resembles our doublo cutlass, the other being a mining chisel and 
hammer. The ore is nearly always extracted in small pieces to prevent 
the falling down of the inside of the mine, though proper care is taken 
to support it by wooden stays. A straw or bamboo basket receives the 
ore, but cannot contain rnoro than 80-90 lbs. of mineral. The filled 
baskots' are then dragged along tho often long and steep inclino of the 
road by means of a straw rope bound round the body of the workman or 
of women or children. Sometimes the baskets are carried on the backs 
of the miners. The wages paid to the miner are mostly according to 
the weight and quality of the haku-ixhi (oro) brought out by him. The 
ore is cleaned from the adhering stones by hammering, mostly done by 
women and children. Thus prepared it is ready to be roasted. The 
roasted ore is then powdered and afterwards melted, till the so-called 
blistered copjter ( xciuear:-kupfer —Jap. ara-do ) is obtained. In former 
times this ara-do was sent to the Imperial copper refining works at 
Osaka. Here it was lengthened and refined to get pure “ Mr copper” 
(tough or poled copper—Jap. San-buki-do). [85] Lately tho art of 
refining has been better understood in the provinces where tho oro has 
been dug and smelted. This industry still flourishes, especially in the 
districts round Osaka. 

The extraction of copper from the oro in Japan rests principally on 
tho same basis as onr Western continental copper smelting. The 
melting process according to the most complete Japanese method, called 
Hitsu-buki, is divided into several sections, but there is some difference as 
to the number of subsequent meltings in different parts of the country. 
The following melting processes are used at Osaka. 
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1.—Calcining or roasting the ore to oxpel part of the snlphnr, 
arsenic, water, etc., and powdering in order to obtain the black powder 
Kudzu. 

2nd.—Fusion with silicate (ashes) to remove the oxide of iron 
formed by the roasting process, to convert at the same time the oxide 
of copper, formed by the roasting, into copper sulphide, and to obtain 
finally a coarse metal ( Spurstem ) Jap. S £ M Kawa-do— Sheave copper. 

3rd.—Calcination of the coarse metal: (a) to convert the still 
remaining parts of sulphide of iron into oxide of iron: (6) fusion with 
some of the clay of the covoring to remove the whole of the iron in the 
slag: aud (c) boiling the metal to expel the sulphur as sulphurous acid. 
SS $ Aba-do— Crude copper. . 

4tb.—Refining, to removo the cuprous oxide and bring the copper 
to tough-pitch. Tough copper, bar copper, & BK $8 Ma-buki-do and 
ft SAO-BUKi-DO=Coppcr melted bar. 

1st.—Boasting the ore. 

The dressed and coarsely powdered ore is calcined in a rude kiln 
( Yaki-gama ) of about 25 raetr. in length 2 in breadth and metr. high. 
The kiln is covered with a shed, and, near to the bottom of it, has 
many openings for the entrance of the air. On the bottom of this 
furnace a layer of dry wood is placed, then a layer of ore, and thus 
alternately wood and ore till there are five double layers. Fire is then 
placed below, and the whole left for a period of 20-25 days. Part of 
the sulphide of iron is converted into sulphate of irou, by absorbing 
oxygen at the beginning of tho roasting, and this sulphate is afterwards 
decomposed by a higher temperature, evolving sulphurous acid and 
leaving oxide of iron. A very small portion of the sulphide of [86] 
copper is also converted into oxide of copper, so that the roasted ore 
consists actually of a mixture of oxido and sulphide of copper with 
oxide and sulphide of iron. During the roasting of the ore donso whito 
fumes constantly escape from tho furnace. Tho Japanese are rightly 
afraid of this poisonous ‘copper smoke,’ and very seldom resort to the 
place where the copper is burning so long as they perceive it. It 
contains often arsenious acid, antimonious oxide and always sulphurous 
acid, sulphuric acid, etc., all more or less poisonous substances, which 
have an intensely destructive effect upon the vegetation of the neigh- 
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boarbood. When the fire is extinguished and the furnace cooled, the 
coarse copper slag is taken away to be powdered and to undergo the 
second operation. In the powdered state it is called Rtidsn. It will 
be remarked that the roasting process of the Japanese is very rough, 
and constitutes one of the reasons why they do not obtain as much out 
of their ore as would be possible with a better system of furnaces. 

2nd.—Fusion with silica of the hearth-ath to obtain coarse metal 
(Kaxca-do). 

The roasted slag is sometimes, but seldom, mixed with loam or 
ashes if the original ore does not already contain a sufficient quantity 
of quartz or silicinl stone. The whole is exposed to a much stronger 
charcoal fire in order to get the slag fused. The small quantity of oxide 
of copper in the roasted slag acts upon the sulphide of iron still present 
in the ore, forming sulphide of copper and oxide of iron. The quantity 
of oxide of copper in the roast slag is, however, too small to decompose 
the whole of the snlphide of iron. This excess of the sulphide of iron 
now combines with the sulphide of copper to form a fusible compound, 
which separates itself from the slag and runs to the bottom of the 
furnace. The oxide of iron combines with silicic acid and forms a slag.' 

■ The furnace for this operation cons i sts merely of a nearly hemi¬ 
spherical hollow made in the ground, and has a peculiar thick round 
bottom. This cavity is surmounted by a square chimney of bamboo 
and loam. The chimney is open on two sides up to a [87] height of 
G feet, and closed on the two other sides like ordinary forging hearths. 
The hearth and cavity (crucible] are formed of a mixture’of fire-proof 
clay, charcoal and buck-ashes. Tho nozzles of a pair of bellows are 
inserted into one of the sides of the furnace at some small distance 
under the npper border of the same. The powdered roast slag, either 
mixed or not with ashes, i3 put into this furnace on the ash-hearth, the 
whole covered with charcoal, and heated until the mass is in a state of 
fusion. The melted black metal, consisting chiefly of sulphide of iron 
with sulphide of copper, is received in the cavity at the bottom. From 
time to time the silicic iron slag is removed from the surface of the 
molten metal, the coarse metal is cooled superficially by a little water 
and taken out of the cavity in the form of discs. In this state it is 
named Kaxcado or sheave copper. 
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3rd.—Calcination of the coarse metal, fusion with a clay covering, 
and expulsion of sulphur as sulphurous acid, in order to obtain blistered 
copper ( Ara-do .) 

Tlio coarse metal of tho former operation is now placed with 
charcoal in cavities (thick crucibles) of fire-proof clay and buck ashes 
fixed in tho ground and surmounted by square chimneys similar to 
that already described, and heated. A strong current of air is then 
directed upon the metal, and the latter is stirred with an iron rod to 
facilitate tho oxidization of the remaining parts of the iron sulphido. 
The cavity is then covered with a thick plate, made from fire-proof clay 
and sand. The joints are plastered with a mixture of clay and buck- 
ashes, and, after drying, the whole is heated strongly. Tho remainder 
of the iron is absorbed as oxido by the slag, the latter being produced 
by tho clay and buck-ashes of the covering plate and cavity. Tho 
temperature is raised gradually until the heat is as intense as possible 
and the metal commences—as the Japanese say—"to boil.!' This 
1 boiling ’ is caused by the action of oxido of copper upon sulphide of 
copper in a strong heat. By this action metallic copper and sulphurous 
acid gas are formed, the latter escaping with violent ebullition from tho 
molteu mass. After the ebullition, [38] the temperature is again raised 
to ensure the complete separation of the copper from tho slag. The slags 
are removed and the metal is finally cooled with a little water and taken 
out of the cavity in tho form of sheaves. It bears the name Ara-do= 
crude copper (Engl, blistored copper : Germ, schwarz-kupfer) aud is 
now carried from tho melting place into the refinery. 

4th.—Refining to obtain dry copper ( Gaar-lcupfer ) (Ma-buki-do). 

The two following operations were formerly practised at the 
Government Refinery at Osaka only; but arc now common in all the 
provinces. 

Tho blistered copper obtained by tho foregoing process still con¬ 
tains some quantity of iron, sulphur and often a small proportion of tin, 
lead, arsenic, etc. To remove all these impurities about 150 kilogrammes 
of the metal are placed in cavities of fire-proof clay and buck-ashes 
similar to that already described, the whole is covered with charcoal, 
and air is allowed to pass over the surface of the melted copper. By 
these means small quantities of iron, tin, and also of copper are 
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oxidized, and form with the' silicic acid of the hearth or ashes a slag 
which floats upon the surface of the melted copper. At the same timo 
any remaining traces of snlphnr are removed ns sulphurous acid. The 
sing is constantly removed with long iron ladles until the surface of the 
metal remains pure. Finally, a little water is thrown upon it to 
produce the solidity of the upper portion, so that a sheave of copper 
may be taken out of the cavity. This is repeated uutil the cavity is 
empty. The cakes of dry copper thus obtained still contniu an excess 
of cuprous oxide, which is removed in the following manner. In the 
stage last described it is called by the Japanese Ma-buki-do=“ often 
melted copper” | Gaar-kupjer). 

5th.—Catting the bar copper (tough cojtper) ( Sao-bvki-do ). 

In order to obtain the fine Japanese bar copper, which has a just 
reputation for its purity, the dry copper of the former process is smelted 
in quantities of from 80 [39] to 85 kilos in loose crucibles of fire-proof 
clay. The copper is covered with powder of pure charcoal in order to 
reduce the small quantity of sub-oxide of copper contained in the dry 
copper. This portion of sub-oxide makes the copper brittle and must 
therefore be partly at least removed if copper of great tenacity is required. 
The whole of the cuprous oxide is not to be removed, becauso copper 
which is perfectly free from the sub-oxide does not possess the maximum 
of toughness, a fact which the copper smelters in England fully 
recognize, taking the greatest caro to avoid 4 underpoled ’ as well as 
4 overpolcd ’ copper. When the metal is liquified and all the impurities 
have been carefully removed from the surface, it is cast in iron moulds 
which are divided in 10-12 bar-forms, or sometimes also into square 
cakes. These moulds are placed in iramt water and arc then filled with 
liquid metal. As soon as the bars or plates arc solidified, they are taken 
out of tho moulds with a pair of pincers and immediately put for a short 
time into tho vapour of boiling-water. By this means—which is not 
resorted to in Europe 4 —the copper bars or plates assume the beautiful 
high red colour characteristic of Japanese bar copper. It now bears the 
name of Sao-buki-do, i.e., copper melted in bars. If the roasting has 


4 In Europe a very small admixture of lead is sometimes used in order to 
obtain a fine red colour for the bars or plates. 
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not been sufficient, there remain some traces of arsenic in the bar copper 
which make it brittle and greatly depreciate its commercial value. If 
the copper ore—as is the case with many kiuds of copper pyrites aud 
grey copper ore—contains enough gold or silver, the coarse metal 
obtained from the second operation is worked in another manner in the 
refineries. We will describe afterwards the process of separation of 
these precious metals, which consists of a liquation aud cupellation 
jtrocens, in the “ metallurgy of silvor." 

Rauzan states that copper is found and smelted in more than 40 
provinces of Japan. Our different Japanese sources and my own 
observations give the following places as the most interesting (vide 
Japanese Mineralogy [40] Seki-kin-san-sho-ko, 2 vol., aud Ko-san-sei- 
ran-sen or Short Indication of the chief Ore-bearing mountains). 

Provinces. Districts. Puces. Remarks. 

t Chalcopyrite mixed 

Yamashiro .. Otagino-gGri . Kurama-mura. \ with much iron 

( pyrites. 


Yanato 


SelUu 


1st 


Yoshino-gGri 


x uviir"U'lmira .... ■ 

Kawamata-mura .. 

imai-mura. 

Nakatsu-gawa-mura 

Amko-mura. 

Sakamaki-mura and 
. other places. 


Iu all 24 places, but 
- mostly thin unwork¬ 
able veins. 


Kawabc-gGri . Tamida-mura, Ina- 

Yabe-gort. buchi, at two places. 

Muko-gGri . Ono place. 


Inabe-gGri 


Ishidzuro-mura, 

Haruta-yama. 

Numata-Bhinmachi- 

mura. 


Mikawa .... Yana-gGri 


Ono-mura 


(Chalcopyrite with iron 
\ pyrites and galena. 


Suruga 


Mino 


Abe-gGri. Nima-mura. 

Taki-gGri . Kokura-mura. 

GunjG-gori. Kausui-muva aud 

H.vtasa-mura. 

JIugi-gori . Zijikawa-mura and 

Kaki-no-mura. 

Kamo-gGri . Shirakawa und Mi- 

nami-do-mura. 

iPuwa-gGri . Akasaka-yama. 
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Provinces. 
Omi .. 


Districts. 


Pieces. 


RzUA&KS. 


Hida 


Gamo-gori. Kit* hata-mura. 


Ono-g5ri 


. Sbokawa-mura. 

ra~kawa-no-go. 

( Higashi-urusb-iyama 1 

Yoskiki-gGri .* Kamiyoka-mura.... !_Chalcopyrite with gray 

(Wasa-ho-mura .... i* copper ore sr. d galen a. 

iMaabe-mura . 

M&sbida-gGri ....... Dogo* 


Shi-v 

§ 


Shinano .... 

Shiniottuke.. 
Ircaki . 


Sawa-gori . Yoko-gawa. 

Takai-gori . Ogo-mcra. 


Aso-gGri 


I A'hiwo-rcara. 

Kobiyaka-mura .... 


Chalcopj-rite with 
• variegated copper 
ore; yields about 500 
piculs copper a year. 


IwasJiiro . 


KArita-gori. Obara-mura. 

(Kusalsu-mura 


Aidzu-gGri 


and 


\ 


Kawanuma-gori 


i Sliitaya-mur*. 


Rikuzcn .... 


. J' 

1 ■*” ; Itaci-munu 
(Shii 

Onuma-gCri. One mine. 

(Naruko-mura. 

iauatsukun-gon •• jjiotoyama. 
[Kami-gori . Miyazaki-mura. 


I Associated with zinc 
blende. 


Rtkuchiu 


Kadzuno-gori 


Osazuzawa 


Largo mine; yields 
about 5,000 piculs 
copper a year, chal- 
copyrito with born- 
. ite and zinc blende. 


Waka-gori 


Nigorigawa-mura. 
.Shiranc, Oyu-mura. 
JYuta-mura. 

j Vfimf gn phi . rmirg . 


Slufsu 


Uzen 


(Sannobei-g6n .... {cJSoEJSori-yama. 

(Tsugaru-gGri . Ikari-gaaeki-mura. 

) \fnrcrQmQ *** (Tanuki-mori-mura. 
Murayama-gon .... j Sachi bu-mura. 

Mogami-gori . XEnami-yama-xuura. 

Tagawa-gori . Otori-mura. 


Ugo 


Akita-gGri 


Ani-do-san andKago 
yama . 

Kasuda-mura. .... 


Semboku-gori. Yamatani, Kawa- 

saki-mura. 

Arakawa-mura. 


Large mines; yield 
about 6,000 or 7.000 
piculs copper a year, 
besides 1,500 piculs 
lead and 
silver and gold. 


vol. hi.—-6 . 
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Pno VINCES. 
iVaknta .... 

Ytchizen.... 

Kaga . 

Yechiu -- 

Yechigo .... 

Sado (Island). 

Tango . 

Tajima .... 
Inaba . 

Idzuino ....-< 


Districts. Places. Remarks. 


Oi-gori. Nojiri-mura. 


Ono-gGri 


Nakashima-inura . 
Kadono-mura..... 
Hosono-guchi-mura 
Wuka-ubuko-mum. 
Kami-akibn-mura . 
Hakogasc-mura ... 
Kaini-daina-mura . 
Xligurashi-mura.... 


Old and important 
mines, said to pro¬ 
duce the beat copper 
of Japan, fine olmJ- 
copyrito with soino 
silver and • lead 
glance. 


Nomi-gOri 


Yusenji, Kanahira- 
mura.. 


Fine ore; yields about 

1,000 to 1,200 piculs 

copper a year. 


Nikawo-gGri . Inamura. 


Yield about 1000 to 


Kambora-gGri 


Kusakura 


Uwonuma-gori .. 
Mishiina-gGri .... 


Funa-ucbi-sawa. 
Otani-mura. 
Kose-mura. 
Nishi-mura. 

.. Imokawa-mnra. 

.. Maso-xuura, Nodzumi- 
mura. 


1200 piculs copper 
yearly. 


H—bi-gM. . {°“ffl“S. !0m ° 


Kasa-gGri 


Knnazaki 

Nobara. 


ualcopyrite 

galena 


with 


Asaku -8 6ri . . {*&«£? ^ 


Iwai-gori. Giu-zan-mura, Gatno. Yeiy poor ore. 

Kita-gGri. Mitsmnoto-mura. 


Yu-gGri 


Higashi-iwasaka- 
mura . 


Adakaye-mura 

Uskirono-toni 


Shimane-gGri. Shimo-ubewo-mura. 

Tatcuui-gOri . Kawoshimo-mura. 


Kando-gflri. Udo-mura 


Copper pyrites and 
copper glance; yearly 
produco about 1500 
piculs coarse copper. 

Yearly produce about 
700 piculs coarso 
copper. 


Copper pyrites with a 
little silver; very 
good mine; yearly 
produce about -1000 
or 5000 piculs. 
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Provinces. 


Districts. 


Places. 


Remakes. 


Iwami .- 


(Sama-mura, Gia-z&n 

Nima-g 5 ri . J MUriyama, Shorenji. 

(Kombn-yama. 

Ochi-guri. Otohara-mnrn. 

Mino-gori . Tsumo-mara. 


Old and celebrated 
silver mines which 
also produce some 
copper. 

Copper and arsenic 
mine. 


ffarima .... Jinio-guri . Nishi-obata-mnra. 


Kume-nanjo-gr,ri 


Mimosa ka 


S hi m o-rifcay^T^ el * a- 

muxa. 

I Kurae-kawa. 
Minami-mura. 
Horii-kami-mura. 

Sas-saijo-gon. Shimo-bara-mora. 

Yeta-gori. Togo-: 


Bisen 


Yofhiya-mura.V 

Shimo-nibo-mara . 

Akasaka-gori. Nislii-naka-mnm . 

Ida-mnra. 

Yamagnchi-mura . 
Wage-gdri . Aidaue-mura. 


Fine copper pyrites. 


Fine copper pjTitcs. 


^ --{SSSSSli”: 
..|SS2&5£::: 

K. r o-E 0 ri-. Yam». n o.W.mu 


Copper pyrites with 
bornite and gray 
copper ore; fine cop- 
pcr. 


Aki . Takamiya-gdri 


Siiiino-fukagawa-mu- 


Suico 


Nagnte 


Kit 


Knga-gdri. Fniaka-yama. 


Amu-gori. Zomeki-nmra 


Awa (Shiko¬ 
ku) 


Muro-guri . Yoshikswa-mnra .. 

- . (Amano-mnra. 

Ita * 8 » n .'(Mamjama.f 


Hitaka-gGri. Iyaisci-mura 


Cbalcopyrite with 
bornite; yearly pro¬ 
duce about 1000 to 
1100 piculs coarse 
copper. 

pyrites with 
n pyrites, poor 
veins. 


SiSSSri'! 

ilima-gOri . 
Miyo«ai-gori 


Kawada-yama. 

Hakukashi-yama . 
/ Kishibata-yama... 

J H»» »<i ftg Tlobi.y itmB . 

Jin-riyo-mura. 


Copper pyrites with 
iron pyrites. None 
- of the copper mines 
seem to be very 
promising. 
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Provinces. Districts. Traces. 


Jyo . Uma-gOri. Bctsu-shi do-zan 


Remarks. 

Old and very largo 
copper mine (the 
largest in Japan); 
copper pyrites as¬ 
sociated with iron 
pyrites and gray 
copper ore; seems to 
be the most pro¬ 
fitable copper mine 
l of Japan. 


, Prt , (Hata-giSri. Knmi-tanokuclri-mora. 

10ta .(Agawa-gGri. Yasni-mura. 

Chihugo .... Kosuma-gori. Yokoyama-mnra. 


lixmgo 


Ono-gdri 


Ohira-ko-sau 

Kiura-ko-san 


Knnisaki-gori .... 


Kozaki ... 
Oshiro-mura 


Copper pyrites asso¬ 
ciated with tin ore, 
iron pyrites and 

arsenical pyrites. 

Poor veins of cliftl- 
oopyrite with iron 
pyrites and mis- 
pickel. 


Higo ... 


Mashiki-gori 


Kami-mashiki-gOri 

Shimo-maahiki-gdri 


Asliikita, and several 
other places, 
do 
do 


Copper pyrites. The 
veins seem to be poor 
and the copper 
mines not in a flour¬ 
ishing state. 


JUvga . Takachiho 


KuraOka-mnrn and] Small, old, and, as it 
several other v seems, not profitable 

places. J mines. 


Satsuma 


( Tabarashima. 

Kawabe-giiri.- Mokami-yama. 

[Sagiga-saki. 


[41] This list shews at how many different places copper has already 
been found in Japan. It will not astonish us that copper and also gold 
and silver have been exported from this country on a largo scale since the 
Japaneso first came iuto contact with Europeans in about 1545. These 
largo quantities of metal must have been found and smelted in Japan, 
because no Japaneso history speaks of the import of these metals. 1 We 
have endeavoured to estimate the quantity exported out of this country 

8 With the exception of some silver ducats imported in 1769 by the Dutch, and 
some vciy old copper cash imported in ancient times by the Chinese. 
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by examining the journals kept by the old Dutch factory at Desima. 
Although we cannot guarantee the following numbers lobe exactly correct, 
still we can vouch for their being tolerably so. 


PERIOD. 

THOUSANDS OF PICULS 

ANNUALLY. 

TOTAL AMOUNT IS PICULS 
EXPORTED (MEDIUMS) 

1C09-1692 

25 ii 80 

2,310,000 

1693-1713 

30 j\ 31 

640,500 

1714-1720 

15 

105,000 

1721-1742 

10 

220,000 

1748-1751 

6 

54,000 

1752-1763 

11 

132,000 

1764-1769 

8 

208,000 

1790-1796 

5 

35,000 

1796-1819 

8 

184,000 

1820-1831 

11 

182,000 

1882-1858 

7 

189,000 

Total in this period of 249 years. 

4,209,500 piculs. 


[42] Sir. Gowland in his very satisfactory report (l.c.) of 1874 
states, that as. a rule Japanese copper is exceedingly free from the 
presence of injurious metals. Out of thirty-eight analyses of different 
samples of Japanese copper he made the following summary : “Sulphur, 
“ silver, lead and iron were present in small and varying proportions, in 
“ overy case ; in one specimen however an abnormal quantity of lead 
“ existed. The whole of the samples were remarkably free from the 
“ specially injurious metals, antimony and arsenic, antimony being pre- 
“ sent in only one specimen, and then only in faint traces, while the 
“ maximum amount of arsenic oidy reached 0.057 °/ c , and in 81 cases it 
“ was eithor absent altogether, or the merest traces only were found." 

In the rectangular cake copper (dry copper ma-bvki-ih), Mr. Gow¬ 
land found, as wo did, an excess of cuprous oxide. 

We only analysed three different kinds of bar-copper, and found in 
each of them traces of arsenic, besides some sulphur and iron. 

The average composition of Japanese crude copper, made np out of 
the numerous analyses by Mr. Gowland (1. c.), may be stated as follows: 
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Copper . 
Lead 
Sulphur.. 
Iron 

Silver .. 
Arsenic ..' 
Antimony 


98.940 

traces. 

0.947 

0.301 

traces. 

traces. 

absent. 


99.988 

We must advise the commercial community to make a careful dis¬ 
tinction between the different kinds of Japanese copper, there being some 
of a very impure character, as for instance the copper plate-roofs of 
Japanese temples, which arc very impure aud mixed with lead. Bar- 
copper (Sao-buki-do) is the purest of all Japanese coppers. 

The Portuguese from 1550-1039 exported chiefly gold [48] and 
silver. The total amount exported during this poriod of 89 years we 
estimate to havo boon at least £591 millions sterling. Mcylan, 6 who 
has written an excellent account of the ancient trade of Japan, estimates 

the yearly average to have been about £ 000,000 sterling; whilst 
Kacmpfer 7 and other writers speak of some years in which the Portu¬ 
guese oxported as much as £2£ millions sterling annually. 

The Dutch exported in the first years of their trade silver and 
copper. Tho foregoing table shows the copper export during the period. 
1609-1858. It will be seen that after the year 1718 a considerable 
decline in the copper trade took place. From 1040-1071 a considerable 
quantity of gold (obau and koban) was also exported by the Dutch. 
In the year 1071 the export of silver was prohibited by tho Japanese 
Government. 

The Chinese exported probably a nearly equal quantity of copper 
during this period. It is impossible for us to givo an exact account 
of this trade. We must accept the statements of many former chiefs 

•Meylan. Handel der Euroj!e7.cn op Japan. Trade of the Europeans in 
Japan, 1833. 

1 History of Japan. Cook H. Cap. HI. 

Valenlyu. Oud, en nieuw O. Indio; Beschryving van Japan V. deel II. afd. 

Siebold Nippon Archir VI. 
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of Desima and those of Von Siebold, who tells ns (1°) that in 1790 the 
the export of copper by the Chinese amounted to 18,000 piculs, at which 
time the Dutch could only obtain 5,000 piculs as back-freight; and (2°) 
that the average amount per annum exported by the Chinese may be 
estimated at 15,000 piculs. According to this estimate tho total amouut 
of copper exported by the Chinese was not less than 3,785,000 piculs. 
We think, however, the estimate of Von Siebold to be too low. The 
Superintendent of the Government Copper Refinery at Osaka told Yon 
Siebold* that the yearly production of copper about the pei-iod 1880 
amounted to 50 to CO thousand piculs. We were also informed by 
Sumitomo, the proprietor of the largest copper works in [44] Osaka, 
that in the neighbourhood of that place alone more than 40 thousand 
piculs of coppor were smelted yearly. According to the government 
statistics there ware exported in 1878 25,000 piculs of copper, whilst 
the medium yearly produce of copper in Japan during 1874-1878 is 
set down as 7,679,619 lbs. having an estimated value of 1,805,534 yen. 
It seems thus that the quantity of copper produced yearly remains pretty 
stationary, and that nowadays, as in Sicbold’s time, about 60 thousand 
piculs copper are produced annually. 

JAPANESE BRONZES. 

The Japanese name for bronze is Kara-kane (Chinese metal) 
and shows that the art of smelting this alloy was originally taken from 
the Chinese. Japanese bronzes contain copper and tin as the chief 
constituents, together with a little lead, zinc and iron. 

Although Chinese bronze must have been known in Japan for a 
very long time, still the art of casting bronze guns and muskets must 
undoubtedly have been learned by the Japanese from the first Europeans 
with whom they came in contact (the Portuguese, English and Dutch). 

The Japanese historians 9 without exception, give to the “Nan Ban 
Jin ” (Europeans) tho honour of inventing fire-arms and contradict the 
common report in Europe that the Chinese were the first to discover 
gunpowder and fire-arms. The prince of Bongo was the firet one in 


8 Nippon Archiv, VI., page 68. 

■Tsu-kai bu-yo-fcen-riyo. M anual of military art, etc. 
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Japan who possessed fire-arms, a few being presented to him by the 
crew of a European (Portuguese ?) vessel, which happened to come to 
Funai in his province. In the yoar 1548 tho manufacture of gunpowder 
aud the handling of fire-arms was taught to the Japanese by the crew 
of a Portuguese ship which happened to anchor near the island of Tanega- 
shima. It is probable that this is the same vessel in which Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto came to Japan. The Japanese, however, speak in their 
history of two Portuguese named Mura-shuku-sha and Krista Mola w ns 
the persons who first brought in tho knowledge of gunpowder and fire¬ 
arms. There still exists among the Japanese a kind of fire-arm called 
“ Tanegashimn.” 

The clover pilot William Adams, who came to Japan iu 1600 as first 
mate of the Dutch ship de Liefdc , and who [45] died in 1621 after 
having lived 21 years in this country, got an appointment as ship-builder 
and gunnery-instructor from the Shogun’s Government. Later on (from 
1648-50) a Dutchman, W. Bylcveld by name, and three Dutch marines 
(A. P. Spelt, H. Van Elsfort and J. Scholten) lived in Yedo, aud 
instructed the Japanese in the manufacture and manipulation of guns, 
muskets aud gunpowder. Tho following tabic givos the result of onr 
analyses of four different gun-bronzes. These old guns were admirably 
cast, and shew the cleverness of the Japanese in being able to found 
t?ncl; large pieces of metal without the aid of western machinery. 

Iblost of the large bronze guns which were placed in former times on 
the fortifications of many harbours iu order to keep away the feared 
foreigner's, have now been removed and sold as old bronze to European 
merchants*, so that this metal will now' very likely liavo boon metamor¬ 
phosed into different kinds of western machinery and steam engines. 
New European steel-made guns liavo taken the place of the large 
bronzf/guus in Japan. 

J ?he constitution of old bronzo guns cast in Japan after tho year 
is as follows 


19 In Sicbold's Atlas will be found a copy of a Japanese print where these two 
ugueac Diego Zeimoto and Chistoval Borallo arc represented with their muskets. 
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Ingredient 

per cent. 

Large 

gun 

Battery. 

Long and 
small 
gun. 

Very long 

gun. 

Large 

gun. 

Coppor . 

87.3 

8S.8 

88.7 

88.9 

Tin . 

9.8 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

Zinc . 

1.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Lead . 

1.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.3 

Iron . 

Traces. 

1.4 

1.5 

1.7 


The amount of iron is very probably due to impure copper. Lead 
and zinc are perhaps added purposely, although it is possible that the 
tin used for smelting contained these metals, as Chinese and Japanese 
tin is often impure. 

The Japanese bronze does not differ much from the old European 
bronze, as can be seen by tbo following table, [46] representing the con¬ 
stitution of some European kinds of gun-metal. 




Copper 

... 90.1 . 


Tin. 

... 9.9 

“ Prussian guns ....'. 


... 90.9. 


... 9.1 

“ F.nolicli runs . 


... 91.74 . 


... 8.2G 

The slight difference proves that the formula for casting Japanese 

guns has been given by the above named Europeans. 

A French chemist, 

Roux, has analysed Chinese gun metal and found. 



Copper. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Old China gun 71.2 

— 

27.4 

1.4 

— 

Old mortar from 





Cochin China 88.1 

8.2 

7.1 

1.6 

— 

Old gun from 





Cochin China 77.2 

8.4 

5.0 

1.2 

18.2 


It will be remarked that the Japanese gun bronze resembles much 
more our old western metal than the Chinese alloys. 

Another French chemist, M. Morin, published lately also several 
vor.. m.—7. 
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analyses of Chinese bronzes and obtained nearly the same results as M. 
Roux. (See Bulletin de la Society Chmique de Paris, 1874, No. 11, 
pago, 619.) 

We have also analysed specimens of old Japanese bronze from vases 
and ornaments and found:— 


1st. 2nd. 3rd. 4th. 

Copper . 85.8 88.70 71.00 78.48 

Tin. 8.9 6.88 . 6.50 7.18 

Lead. 4.7 7.80 20.85 18.07 

Iron . 1.1 0.65 1.84 1.10 

Arsenic.traces. • traces. ... traces. • 

Zinc . 1.85 1.84 6.18 


The relatively large quantity of lead is perhaps added to promote 
the malleability and plasticity of the alloy. 

JAPANESE BRASS. 

Brass (A ££ Shin chin) was formerly mado in Japan by smelting 
copper, zinc and zincblossom (a kind of very pure zinc oro imported 
from China). Ranzan gives the following formula:— 


Copper [47J . 70 

Zinc... 50 

Zincblossom (Rogan-soki) .'. 48 


168 

Wo have analysed a specimen of yellow Japanese brass and found 
Iron traces. ' 

Copper . 67.1 

Zinc ... 82.9 


100.0 

At the present time brass is always obtained by founding only cop¬ 
per with zinc (without zinc oro.) Probably there are in Japan several 
varieties of brass with variable quantities of copper and zinc. In 1873 
there were rumours current in the mercantile community that the old 
Japanese zeni (cash) contained a considerable quantity of gold. At the 
request of a mercantile firm we analysed two kinds of cash, one being 
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150 and the other 100 years old. We did not find a trace of gold, but 
on the contrary a considerable amount of impurities in them, consisting 
of sand and clay. 

The oldest zmi contained:— 


Copper . 82.0 

Lead. 7.0 

Tin . 5.C 

Zinc . 4.1 

Iron . 0.2 

Sand, etc. 1.1 


200.0 











DESCRIPTION OF A TRIP TO NIIGATA, ALONG THE 
SHINSHIU-ROAD AND BACK BY THE MIKUNI PASS. 


By J. A. Lindo, Esq. 


[I?earf before the Asiatic Society of Japan, 18th November, 1874 .] 
[48] From Yedo, Niigata may bo reached by two different roads, 
both of which follow for tho first part the Nakasoudd, the one ns far as 
Takasnki, and tho other up to Oiwako, which is 12 ri farther on. From 
Takasaki the first road branches off N. over the Mikuni pass to Niigata. 
At Oiwake tho Nakasendd itself bends to the S. while the Hokkokukaido, 
as it is called, runs W. to the borders of the province of Ecliigo, and so 
reaches Niigata. 

Both roads running together up to Takasaki, a short description of 
tho Nakasendd may first bo given. 

Tho annexed itinerary gives the distances of tho several villagos 
between Yedo and Takasaki, between which a daily coach is running, 
leaving each place in summer time at 5 a.m. arriving at 7 p.m. at tho 
other, so that tho trip is mado in 14 hours. 


[49] Province of Musashi. 


Yedo to Warabi . 4 ri 18 chd. 

Urnwa. 2 “ 

Omiya. 1 “ 

Tenjinbashi. 1“ 4 c 16. 

Agco . 1 " 4 “ 
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KOnosn . 1 “ 80 chd. 

Knmagai. 4 “ 18 “ 

Fukaya . 2 “ 86 “ 

Yedo to Fukaya ..'..20 ri 1 ch6. 

Provecck op Mcsashi. 

Houjd . 2 ri 81 chu. 


Shimmacki 


Kuragano 


Takasaki 


Protdcce op Josmu. 


2 ri 7 chS. 
1 “ 10 " 

1 “ 39 “ 


Total distance between Yedo and Takasaki .27 n 82 chu. 

The Nakasendo between Yedo and Taksnki is in a tolerably good 
condition; I estimate the breadth to vary between 10 and 40 feet; 
except near Todamura no very steep inclines occur, and without great 
expense at least this part of it could be easily made a really fine road. 
The chief difficulty would bo as regards some of the villages where the 
road has in many cases a minimum breadth ; bnt outside the villages it 
extends through flat arable land, for the greatest port cultivated with 
corn, rape seed, beans, etc. (while paddy fields are rare), and it would 
certainly be no matter of great difficulty to appropriate here and thoro 
a strip of these fields along the existing road, and to widen it in this 
way. 

At Todamura the Todagawa is passed by means of a ferry boat. . 
The Todagawa is the same river as the Sumidagawa ; like many other 
rivers in Japan, its name is often changed; higher up it is called Ara- 
kawa, about 2 ri lower down from the village of Sumida to Ridgoku- 
bashi, [50J Sumidagawa, and below Riogokubasbi it ultimately becomes 
Ogawa. When I passed the Todagawa in May, 1878, I estimated the 
breadth on tho water line to be about 50 metres (1C5 feet); the velocity 
of tho current being small, so that the discharge must have been small 
too. But after the rainfall of September and October of last year, I 
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heard that tho river had swollen to an enormous degree, and had 
overflowed its banks, part of the Nakasond6 being inundated, and the 
passage being for some days almost impossible. 

From Sakato to Kumagai tho Nakasendo runs along the top of 
the left embankment of the Aragawa. Between this embankment and 
the river-bed is an oxtendod piece of arable land, and the river-bed is 
only seen at a distance. It has here already quite the character of a 
Japanese upper-river, in which may be seen more gravel and stones 
than water, and the piers, bank-defences and other river-works are all 
constructed by means of material extracted from the river, while on the 
lower parts of tho river they consist entirely of wood. 

Between Fukaya nnd Honjo tho Nakasendo is sufficiently wide, but 
thero are some steep inclines ; hero the scenery becomes picturesquo and 
full of variation, exhibiting arable land with farms covered with flowers, 
the latter evon extending to tho top of tho houses, which wero overgrown 
with a blooming kind of hyacinth ; and Buddha-tcmplos calmly .situated 
at a little distance from the road at tho end of a neatly paved alley ; 
groves of matsu and bamboo and those magnificent suyi trees, of which 
often two, three, or even four, grown together at tho lowor part of their 
trunks, are tho principal features of this part of tho road. 

Honjo, like Konosu and Fukaya, is a very large place, but had 
been burnt down for a great part a month or so boforo my arrival. 
Here is a very prettily situated temple on tho top of a hill, from which 
there is a splendid view over part of the Tonogawa valley, the nearest 
village on the Tonegawa being Tanakamura, at 1 « distance. Along the 
foot of tho hill a brook is running, in which [51] naked men and children 
were occupied in drawing up, by means of small baskets, a small kind 
of fish, called funa, which is boiled and dried and sometimes used as 
medicine, though it is also used as common food. 

A little before arriving at Shimmachi, from which placo a road 
branches off to Tomioka, which has a large silk manufactory under 
French superintendence, tho Kannagawa bed is passed. This riyor is 
the boundary between tho provinces of Musaski and Joshiu. Such 
remarkable points as this seem to impress the people: at least both 
times I passed hero, my jinriki&ha coolie turned round to communicate 
this fact to mo. The Kannagawa falls to the right into the Karasu- 
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gawa, which in its torn falls into the Tonegawa at Gorio. Not a drop 
of water was to bo seen in the Kannagawa; the river looked like a 
gravel desert in the midst of the cultivated lands; one or two small 
rustic bridges were laid across the now dry channels. 

At Iwabana, the Karasugawa itself is passed by means of a boat- 
bridge ; as tho river is very shallow, the boats are moored to baskets 
loaded with stones, lying at tho bottom of the river. Tho Karasugawa 
is navigable here only for very small boats, being, as has already been 
said, full of waterfalls and very shallow. At Iwabana is a largo prison, 
situated on the river, the left bank of which rises here almost per¬ 
pendicularly to a height of about 80 feet abovo the water level. 

From Iwabana the Nakasendd, not much broader than a footpath, 
winds through arable lands until Kuragano is reached—a place situatod 
on the right bank of the Karasngawa, a littlo above the mouth of the 
Kaburakawa, on which Tomioka lies. From Kuragano a road branches 
off to tho right to Nikkd. Between Kuragano and Takasaki tho Naka- 
senddris in a very good condition, being about 80 feet wide, well-drained 
and shaded by a row of uiatsa trees on each side. It has here quite tho 
aspect of a European road, with richly cultivated arable land ou both 
sides, bordered by low hills in the distance. 

Takasaki is a large town, 68 miles from Tdkid, with a gloomy 
looking Daimid’s castle, and with a flourishing trade. It lies on the 
confluence of the Karasngawa and the Csuigawa. Both these rivers 
proceed from the mountains in tho neighbourhood of Sakamoto. 

As mentioned before, from Takasaki one road branches off in a 
northerly direction to Niigata, while another leading to the same place 
still follows the Nakasendd to Oiwake. I shall first dcscribo this latter 
road, known at Niigata by the general name of Shinshiu Kaidd, in con¬ 
sequence of its passing through the Province of Shinano or Shinshiu. 

The following is an itinerary of the principal places which lie on 
this road. 


Yedo to Takasaki.27 ri 82 chd. 

Annaka . 2 “ 24 “ 

Matsuido. 1 “ 

Sakamoto . 2 “ 19 “ 


Province of Jdsliiu 
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Province of Skinano 


Province of Echigo 


Karuizawa . 

. 2“ 

85 

Kutsukake . 

. 1 “ 

5 

Oiwake . 

. 1 “ 


Komoro. 

. 2 “ 

18 

Tanakauiura . 

. 2 “ 

18 

XJycda. 

. 2 “ 

18 

Sakaki. 

. 8 “ 


Yasliiro . 

. 8 “ 


Nagano . 

. 4 “ 


Aramacki . 

. 1 “ 


Mure . 

. 8 “ 


Fnruma . 

. 2“ 


Nojiri . 

. 1 “ 


Sekigawa. 

. 1 “ 


Sekiyama . 

. 8 “ 


Takata. 



Kasugashinden . 

. 2“ 


Kuroi . 

. 1 “ 


Katamaclii . 

. 2 *• 


Kakizaki. 

. 2 “ 


Hassaki . 

.... 1 “ 

18 

Omieawa. 

. 2 11 


Kujiranami . 

. 1 “ 


Kasiwazaki. 

. 1 » 


Miyasawa . 

.... 8 “ 

8 

Sliiiya. 

.... 0 “ 

24 

Islxiji . 

. 2 “ 





Yamada. 

. 2 “ 



. 2 “ 


Niigata (directly along 

tho 


coast) from Teradomari 

.... 10 “ 



Total distance between Ycdo and Niigata, along the 
Shinshiu Road . 


106 ri 8 cho 
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After passing the Earasugawa from the left to the right bank at 
Takasaki, the left bank of the Usnigawa is followed up to Sakamoto. 
The Usnigawa is not navigable so high np ; its bed being covered with 
stones between which the rapid stream works its way, now through one, then 
through different channels, over wliich rustic bridges are built. The scenory 
becomes more and more beautiful, and after having passed Matsuida, 
we are soon in the mountains. The Xakascndo is practicable to this 
point for jinrikuha, with two good coolies to draw them up the steep 
inclines. For wagons drawn by horses this part of the Nakasendo is 
impracticable; such wagoDs could not advance further than Takasaki. 

Tho valley of the Usnigawa becomes with every step, ns it were, 
narrower aud moro picturesque ; the mountain slopes on both sides of 
tho river ore covered iu early summer with a'carpet of blooming fuji 
flowers, which form, with the dark green of the xuyi trees, the rapidly 
running streamlets, falling from the mountain slopes and crossing tho 
road, tho winding Xakasendo itself, aud the charmingly situated 
mountain villages everywhere at a distance, a really flue picture— 
drawiug forth somo admiring remarks oven from my interpreter. 

The Japanese mountain villages have, at least in the districts 
which I have seen, a quite different aspect from those in tho plains. 
They consist chiefly of a row of houses on each side of the road, thus 
forming a street which constitutes the whole village. Tho houses aro 
notable by their wooden roofs, on which blocks of stouo arc laid, and 
their poor and dirty appearance. 

About 2J ri from Matsuida the Usnigawa is crossed over a bridge, 
aud here a straight road with 1G0 houses [51] placed on both sides of 
it, enclosed in a narrow valley,-forms tho village of Sakamoto. 

Tho next part of the Nakasendo is very interesting; it ascends now 
rapidly, jinrikuhn aro out of the question, and if one does not wish to 
ho tortured iu a kayo, uothing remains but to walk or to go on 
horseback. The sceuery is fine, particularly in May, when fuji aud 
azaleas are in full flower; at every step the view of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys changes, and especially that of tho valley in 
which Sakamoto lies is surprising. The highest point is reached at 
TOgemachi, about 2 ri from Sakamoto. I estimate tbo height of this 
point, according to very roughly made barometric observations, at about 
von. iu.—8. 
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1,000 metres (8,800 foot) above the sea level. Here is the border 
between the provinces of Joshiu and Sbinauo, and at tho same time tho 
separation of the lands which drain into the Toucgawa. Pack-horses 
and female pilgrims form the bulk of the travellers on this part of tho 
road. 

From Tdgomacbi the road descends rapidly to Karuizawa, a poor 
village on the extended plain surrounded by mountains, on which the 
volcano of Asama yama is situated. Over this plain tho road is more 
interesting than beautiful; the place is covered with large blocks of lava, 
thrown up by Asama yama, and has a very desolate aspect. Only the 
western, very smoothly ascending slopo of Asama yama is very nice to 
look at, being covered here by a wood of malm trees: tho largo and 
isolated mountain produces tho impression of Gulliver with tho 
Lilliputians. Smoko is always issuing from the crater of Asama yama. 

At Oiwake, situated at tho foot of tho mountain, tho Niigata road 
leaves the Nakaseudo; whilo the latter descends, the Niigata-road (called 
Hokkokukaido), follows the table-land along the foot of Asama yama, and 
is practicable hero for jinrikuha. Tho average breadth will bo about 
32 feet; some steep inclines are met with, but tho way is generally well 
ehadod ; in tho valleys rico is cultivated. 2£ ri from Oiwake is Komoro, 
a largo town situated on tho Chikumagawn ; it was formerly the [65] 
residence of a daimiu, whose castlo is now in a dilapidated condition. 
From hove the road follows the right bank of tho Cliikumngawa down 
to Yashiro. The Chikumagawa is the samo river as the Shinanogawa, 
which flows at Niigata into the Japan Sea. I believe tho name is 
changed botween tho villages of Hakura and Miyabara, whore it entors 
the province of Echigo ; but I cannot say this for a cortaiuty ; in tho 
course of this paper some further data about the river will ho given. 

Generally speaking, tho road between Komoro and Tanaka is in a 
bad condition, rugged and narrow, and in some parts with steep inclines 
and sharp curves; from Tanaka, Uyeda can be reached by jinrikuha. 
Uyeda is tho largest place which I had until now passed; it has an 
important trade, particularly in silk, both raw and manufactured. 
Numerous shops with European provisions are to bo found in this cx- 
daimiu's seat, and a European-modelled garrison patrols tho streets of 
tho beautifully situated town. 
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The general features of the Cliikumagawa valley between Komoro 
and Yashiro are a picturesque scenery, the valley alternately widening 
and narrowing, while the broad river-bod in the depth is covered with 
white boulders, over which the blue water rapidly flows and forms 
numerous falls; the mountains on both sides covered with flowers and 
trees. (Every now and then a dirty village without a single comfortable 
looking house.) At a little distance from the left bank rises the Bosba- 
ynma, a haunted mountain, with which the following “ romantic ” story, 
as my interpreter styled it, *is connected. “ In former times during a 
“ war between two princes, the nurse of the infant son of ono of them 
“ took refuge in tho mountains wfth the child and kept it concealed 
“ there from the rapacity of the conqueror. At length both nurse and 
“ child died, and nowadays during tho night, tho nurse’s voice may at 
“ times bo heard among tho mountains, calling for tho lost child ! ” 

If all Japanese “ romantic” stories were as romantic as [50] this 
one, the Japanese might really be called a naively innocent people. 

After crossing the Chikumagawa from its right to its left bank, tho 
Hokkokukuido follows the left bank at a mneb greater distance, along 
the mountains, as fur as Mure, where it separates from the Chikuma- 
gawa valley. At Tambajiwa the Saigawa (left tributary to the Chikuma¬ 
gawa) is crossed by a bridge of boats. Every boat of this bridge is 
moorod to a heavy iron chain of Japanese manufacture, reaching from 
ono bank of the river to the other. At both sides it runs over a windlass 
by which it may be stretched if tho water in the river rises, while boats 
may be added when the river thereby considerably increases in breadth. 
For the rest, all these rivers have the same charocteristics; they look 
like large stone fields, of which in summer time only a comparatively 
small portion serves for the flowing off cf the water. But the Saigawa 
'discharged oven now a considerable volume, though tho river was at a 
low level. Judging from the Japanese maps, it seems to be the princi¬ 
pal tributary of the Shinanogawa. 

One ri from the place where the Saigawa is thus passed, lies Naga¬ 
no, a large town with the renowned Buddha tcmplo called Zenkoji, 
situated at the end of the long, broad and regularly ascending street, by 
which \he place is entered. This is one of the finest temples I had yet 
seen; it is well kept, and is admired for its beautiful wood carvings. 
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The site of the temple is much like Asoknsa at Yedo. It is surrounded 
by a great many ishiiluru (stone lanterns) and by somo very neat priestly 
dwellings with well arranged gardens. 

In the mountains, at a distance of about 1 ri -from Nagano, 
petroleum wells are found; they have only been worked for two years. 
The wells are about 120 to 150 feet iii depth, and arc entirely under 
Japanese management. The petroleum is twice purified, onco on the spot 
nnd afterwards iu tlic town: it is by no means as white as the American 
oil, but the Japaucso maintain that the light is splendid, which assertion, 
when tho light is compared’with that of their andon, may well bo true. 

At Mure the road branches oft* in a W. direction, thus loaving the 
Chikumagawa Valley, and now runs to Furuma, from wkenco it bends 
N. to Sokigawa, the frontier-place of Ecbigo. Tho prettiost spot on this 
part of the road is Nojiri, a place situated on the Fuyoko lake, which is 
surrounded by low hills covered with thickets. What rendered this 
’beautiful spot all tho moro impressivo for the timo at lqast, was a heavy 
thunder-storm which overtook us here, and which formed a curious con¬ 
trast with tho snow-covered mountain tops we had been sighting sinco 
leaving Uyeda, in a N. W. direction. 

The small Ichigawa river forms here tho border between Shinauo 
and Ecbigo; it is hero but a*mountain-stream rushing forth with groat 
velocity over rocks. Between its steep and densely grown high borders, 
it is crossed by a rustic bridge of singular construction. 

Botwcen Sekigawa and Sckiyama (8 ri) the road is entirely shut in 
by mountains, and when it rains heavily, it has sometimes moro the 
appeavauce of a stream than of a road, with not even a footpath to bo 
seen. It passes zigzag up hill and down bill, with vory steep inclines, 
and is one of the most charming parts of tho road between Yedo and 
Niigata. Tho slopes of the high hills aro grown all over with azaleas 
and other floweriDg shrubs—ono valloy leads over tho top of the hills into 
another, and when looking upwards from the bottom of those beautiful 
valleys with tho blue aud white, thundering and foaming streams, all 
hastening to the Sekigawa, one cannot help being moved deeply. 

After Sckiyama the country becomes much flatter, but the road 
remains awfully bad, especially between tho villages of Matsusaki (2 ri 
from Sckiyama) nnd Arai (1 ri before roachiug Takataj, where it is very 
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nigged and full of holes. At Arai the road descends into the valley of 
the Arakawa, a left tributary of the Sekigawa; here the road becomes 
much better, smoother and shaded by a row of ii/atsn trees on both sides. 

[58] Takata is the first place which is reached in Echigo; this 
extensive town is situated on the left bank of the Sekigawa, a little way 
down from the mouth of the Arakawa, which was crossed from its right 
to its left bank by a wooden bridge. This Arakawa is about 100 feet 
wide; there was a rapid stream running and the river was impracticable 
for navigation Takata consists properly of one street, which bends 
itself repeatedly at right angles, while between two bendings a straight 
part stretches as it were to the horizon. All the houses are equally low 
and built in the same manner, with a verandah or covered way sup¬ 
ported by wooden columns placed at nearly equal distances from each 
other. The upper story of tbo houses projects in many cases over the 
ground-floor till in a piano with the columns. These verandahs serve 
to keep a freo passage during the winter, when the street is sometimes 
buried nuder 5 or G fed of snow. But they give a very monotonous 
appearance to tho dull and silent town. They told mo here tho placo 
contains 5,000 houses. The principal business of the people is cotton- 
weaving, and the town abounds with drapers' shops. 

Between Nagano and Takata no bamboo is to be seen ; at Takata 
there is a very small kind, which seems to be the case throughout 
Echigo. On this part of the road, too, all pack-horses we saw were 
mares, which is certainly an exception to the general rule; bulls wero 
also much used for transport purposes. 

At Takata the road passes to the right bank of the Sekigawa; the 
river was much swollen by tho rainfall of the previous day; a right 
tributary of the Sekigawa is crossed at Kasuga-sliinden, and about 1 
ri downward the Sekigawa flows into tho Japan Sea near Imcmachi. 
Kasuga-shindeu was reached by jinrikithn, the road between Takata and 
Kasuga-sliindeu being tolerably good. To the left there are largo 
paddy-fields; to tho right the way is bordered by farms, separated from 
the road by high hedges and broad ditches. From the latter the water 
is curried off nt several places across the road to irrigate tLe rice fields; 
and as" only a plank or the trunk of a tree [59] is laid over these 
road crossings for pedestrians, the jinrikitka had to be carried across. 
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At Kasnga-shinden we parted with jinrikisha, not to see them 
again till Sbibnknwa (8 ri from Takasaki) on our way home, excepting 
foui- or five broken oues at Niigata. 

From Kasnga-shiuden the road goes for some distance along the 
right bank of the Sekigawa to Kuroi, situated on the sea-shore near tho 
mouth of that river, opposite Iraamachi. From Kuroi wo followed the 
sea shore up to Teradomari; on those parts where is a beach there is 
no road properly speaking, but the strand is used as such, and one has 
tho difficult choice of either dragging oneself through the thick dusty 
sand in the burning sou, or of having one’s limbs tortured in a kayo. 
Fortunately there happened a circumstance which left mo no choico at 
all, as not only all our luggage but also tho kayo had to bo carried 
by womon and even young girls, tho male population of tho villages 
being almost without exception fishermen; aud though it was not 
perhaps directly to their pecuniary advantage, I had to refuse in most 
cases tho help of a kayo and to walk my way, One kayo was carried 
by throe, and another by four women at onco. At longor or shorter 
distances the beach is bordered to the right by hills, sometimes grown 
with shrubs and dark pino-trees and consisting of hard clay; at other 
places thero were downs of sand, grown with grass. Sometimes tho 
hills border tho sea, leaving no beach between, so that the road passes 
over them. This is first the case between Kuroi and Kakizaki, whero 
tho bills aro very low and for the greater part built, on both sides, with 
houses and farms. Between Kakizaki and Hnssaki tho beach forms 
the road, and it was at Kakizaki that for the first time luggage and kayo 
were borne by women. The villages between Kuroi aud Hassaki are 
all poor in appearance and dirty. Hnssaki is situated at the foot of 
tolerably high lulls and close to the sea; from Lore tho road passes over 
the hills to Kujirnnami; the hills are grown with shrubs and flowers 
and cultivated, tho higher parts with corn, the [CO] lower with rice, 
while the road itself is not much more Ilian a footpath, winding with 
steep inclines through the hills. Every now aud then a beautiful view 
is to bo had over tho blue sea, with tho island of Sado about 18 ri 
distant. 

Between Kujirauami aud Kashiwazaki, a large town, tho road lies 
at some distance from the sea aud through a somewhat flat district. 
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Here we met with several nicely dressed persons and whole families, 
who wore going to occupy the different tea-houses along the road in the 
villages we had passed, in order to wait upon the “ squire of the village,” 
who had been on a travelling tour and was now expected back. What 
was meant by the “ squire of the village” I could not mako 
out. 

Kashiwazoki being a town, and, as it seems, a prosperous one, 
coolios could hero be had to carry our luggage and kayo. Between 
Kashivvazaki and Shiiya wo followed the beach, which is here very 
broad and bordered to the right by barren sandy hills; the sand of 
which tho beach and hills consist is of a dark grey colour; the beach 
slopes in a steep incliuo to tho 6ca; there is here under ordinary 
circumstances a difference of seven English inches between ebb and 
flood tide, according to daily observations, which are made also at Niigata. 

Shiiya is situated very much like Hassaki, i.e. close to the sea and 
at the foot of a hill. I should not advise any one who is going to mako 
this tour to spend a night at Shiiya, at least if he wants to sleep. It was 
perfectly impossible for me to shut my eyes for the barking and howling 
during the whole night of these antediluvian Japanese dogs, which 
seemed to be aware that a company of strange people had entered their 
village: at least this is how my host explained the temble noiso they 
made. 

From Shiiya to Teradomari the road nms almost without exception 
over the beach, aud through some well-to-do looking places, of which 
Idzumostkki, the principal one, is 1 ri in length and is situated close to 
the sea. Teradomari is also a long prosperous town with some very 
good hotels. 

[C1J As I was with some Government officials we wero waited 
upon at tho entrance of every place by some of the local yakunin, who 
walked before us through the village, or led us to a tea-house, according 
to circumstances. It was interesting to note the different degroes of 
respect with which we were waited upon in the various localities 
through which we travelled. In general tho politeness and submission 
increased with the distance from Yedo, yet there was sometimes a 
marked difference between two succeeding places. Moreover it may be 
considered as a rule that in the large villages aud towns much less notice 
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was token of us than in the small villages: in some of the towns, in fact, 
there was nobody to receive us, though we were going to take our tiffin 
or to stop for the night (which was always notified the previous day), 
so that we had to look and ask ourselves for onr hotel. Bat along 
the beach there was the same servile submission wherever we 
passed. 

The most ridiculous reception we met with was at Tcradomari, at 
which place we were waited upon by sis yaknnin, each armed with a 
small sword, portable ink-pot aud peneil, pipo and tobacco-pouch stuck 
in bis girdle and a small stick bis hand. One of them walked before us, 
the others following. The foremost cleared, as it were, the street with 
his stick; children were taken up and put softly down into the 
neighbouring houses, the inhabitants standing in front of tlieir houses 
were ordered to kneel down; by the incessant cry of " m’via, m’ma,” 
horse-leaders wero ordered to take care of their horses, which were as 
quiet ns possiblo, hut, frightened by the noise of the yakunin, began 
to kick and trample; and passers-by wore ordered to take off their 
hats, at the cry “ kasa, kasa .” As the village was very long, at last 
nobody was to bo seen, aud the street appeared as dull as if it bad died 
out; but the most curious incident of the day was the furious look and 
the cursing “ chiku-sho !'' which the yakunin cast upon a cock, which 
dared to crow at the very moment we passed! 

From Tcradomari the road follows the beach to Niigata, bnt my 
wny led inwards to the Shinanogawa through the cutting which the 
Japancso wero in the act of malting between tlio sea aud that rivor. 
That the Japanese arc not afraid of making large ground cuttings, the 
neighbourhood of Yokohama will show, but this Tcradomari cut is tlio 
most remarkable one I have seen. It was origiually undertaken to draw 
off part of the Shinanogawa water from Okodzu (on the river) directly 
to the sea. Tlio cutting has a longth of moro than five miles, of which 
about nearly two aro iu the hills; the highest hill to be cut through is 
2G0 feet ovor the intruded water level. Generally the ground consisted 
of layers of scale clay, iu the beginning very bard, but becoming soft 
after liKving been oxposed for some time to the air. In many cases tho 
layers of clay are separatod by thin layers of sand. Tho works have since 
been stopped, as too much money would bo noccssary to complete them 
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in such a manner as to make the canal prove really useful to the river, 
whicli would only bo the case at very high floods; in other cases it 
would do more harm than good to the river. 

Okodzu, the river-terminus of the canal, lies 15J- ri from the mouth 
of the river at Niigata ; it is a small village, but has lately somewhat 
improved by the cutting of the caual. 

Between Okodzu and Niigata the Shinanogawa is enclosed between 
good embankments, which, with the exception of two or tlireo pkces, 
leave no space between them and the river. At Okodzu a 6mall river, 
called Nishi kawa, separates from the Shinanogawa to rc-unite with it 
at Heijima (about 2 ri above Niiguta). This river was dng in olden 
times for irrigation purposes for the lands W. of the Shinanogawa. At 
Dokiu (2 ri below Okodzu) another and much more considerable part of 
the water separates from the Shinauogawa; the river separating here is 
'called Naka-no-kuchi kawa, and reunites with the Shinano at Ono (8 ri 
above Niigata). I think at low water this river even draws a greater 
quantity of water from the Shinanogawa than remains [68] flowing 
through the latter, the Naka-no-knchi being shorter than the Shinano 
between the points of separation and re-uniting, tbo water has a greater 
velocity in the former than in the latter, and the river being moreover 
deeper, most of the down-going boats go by the Naka-no-knclii. 

Formerly this river separated from the Shinanogawa at Oshima, 
where the two rivers are now separated from each other only by 
an embankment; the Naka-no-knchi was then only a small brook, 
even of less importance than the present Nishi kawa; but about 
150 years ago tho part between Dokin and Oshima was dug and the 
existing part widened to its present state, probably in consequence of 
inundations along tl:e Shinauogawa, but I could not clear up this point. 
In those times, too, the Shinauogawa flowed through the now dry bed of 
the Furu-Shinano, as it is called at present, betweeu Oshima and 
Idoba, over a length of about 9,000 feet; but by-and-by it changed its 
course by breaking in the right bank until it formed the sharp double- 
curve which is now to be found between those two places. 

The minimum depth of the Shinanogawa may he stated to bo 8 or 
8i feet at low water; but this minimum only exists in some places, 
while in general the depth is much greater, and I think that by the 
von. in.—9- 
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construction of well arranged works the river might be so for improved 
as to allow ships of 6 feot draft to come up as for as Okodzu, and 
perhaps to the extensivo town of Nagaoka (G ri above Okodzu). 

Between Okodzu and Niigata the course of tho rivor is generally 
speaking parallel to the sea coast at about 5 or G ri distauco from it. 
This comparatively narrow strip ot land between the river and the hills 
along tho sea coast is irrigated by the Nishi kawa and the Nnka-no- 
kuohi kawa, whereas at this sido there arc no feeders of the Shinauo- 
gawa. There are many of them at the right side of the river, all 
proceeding from the hills, which are at somo distance from tho right 
bank. Tho principal of these confluents arc:—1, Tho Imamachikawa, 
also called Kariyada-kawn, coming from Nagaoka, length about 8 ri, 
[64] mouth at Ozaki; 2, the Igarashikawa, length about 8 ri, month at 
Sanjo; it discharges a good quantity of water; 8, the Kamo kawa, 
coming from Takemura over a length of 4 ri, mouth at Kamo-shiudcu ; 
4, the Ko Aganogawa, connecting the Agauogawa with the Shinano 
mouth at Sakayamachi. 

Owing to these additions the discharge of the Shinauogawa varies 
naturally between the points of conllucucc with the different tributaries. 
The following itineraiy may prove interesting. To facilitate com¬ 
parisons I have added the corresponding figures for the Rhine at the 
Netherlands frontiers:— 


Discharge per second in cubic feet. 

Name of River. Low Water. Ordinary Circes. High Water. 

Shinano at Okodzu. .9,000 15,000 170,000 

Shinano at Niigata . 12,000 22,000 200,000 


Rhine in Netherlands Frontiers ... 47,000 80,000 89G.OOO 

In ordinary circumstances the water level is at Okodzu 88 feet 
above the sea lovcl; but the water has been known to rise there to 10 
feet above this normal stato. 

The following arc the principal places situated on the Shinano 
between Okodzu and Niigata, beginning from upwards:— 


Sanj6 (r).distant 8 ri from Okodzu. ’ 

Kosudo (r). “ 5 “ Saojd. 
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Sakayamachi (r). “ 2$ « Kosndo. 

Ono (1) . “ 2 “ Sakayamachi. 

Niigata (1) . “ 8 “ Ono. 


Okoilza to Niigata. 15J ri measured along tbo 

river. They have in genoral a poor appearance; t!ic chief industry 
consists in cotton weaving. 

All along the Shinanogawa rice is cultivatedj also, though in a 
lesser degree, corn, beans, oi plants (of which a kind of bine pigment is 
made, used in colouring dresses), cotton, rape-seed, etc. These latter 
articles are cultivated on higher part3 of the ground, bordering the dif¬ 
ferent rivers, while the iutoijacent lower parts are used as paddy-fields. 
Probably the higher situation of those parts [G5] which immediately 
border the river embankments, may be accounted for by the absence of 
embankments in previons years, when f«ll the sediment which tlio river, 
when inundating its banks in high flood, carried along, settled nearest 
to those banks, while the moro distant parts only received clear water. 

Niigata is situated on the alluvial ground between the river 
mouth and a range of low sandy liilis or downs W. of it; it is regularly 
built and lias a neat appearance; the population, it is said, amounts 
to GO,000. It is, or was, renowned for its beautiful “tea-houses," 
and princes from several parts of the country used to visit tlio place for 
tbo sole purpose of amusing themselves. Like Takata, the houses aro 
provided with covered ways or verandahs, which offer an agreeable 
shelter, in winter against the snow, in summer against the burning sun. 
The lowest temporatnre occurs at the cud of January or tlio beginning 
of February, the thermometer falling to—IP C. (1^|F.); the highest 
temperature in the shade, during the last days of July, 1878, amounted 
to 83.5° C. (about 92° F.) When the weather is settled, in summer time 
during the night a land breeze always blows, while daily at about 
9 a.m. a sea breeze sets in. In winter N. and N. W. winds prevail, 
interrupted by storms from S.W. to N. W., when, as soon as the wind 
changes to N., fine weather is re-established. I am indebted for the • 
above data to Mr. Weber, who is a resident at Niigata and who makes 
daily meteorological observations. 
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To all appearances Niigata is splendidly situated for trade; tho 
Sliinanogawa being almost the only highway for goods-traffic in Echigo, 
all goods which now go by pack-horses overland from the staple-places 
of trade, would bo sure to go to Niigata if only that place were provided 
with good harbour accommodation. The bar which now lies before tho 
mouth of tho river and which has this year even silted up in such a degree 
that only 5 feet of water remains in the channel, is tho cause that the trade 
of Niigata has in the last few years almost entirely disappeared; and there 
can be little doubt that the constructions of suitable piers over the bar 
would prove, in every respect, a profitable undertaking. Echigo is, 
as tho Japanese say, one of the richest provinces of Japan, boasting 
indeed of never having suffered by famine, while all other provinces 
have done so. The export trade from Niigata would certainly become 
important. The undernamed arc the chief productions of this rich 
province: 

liicc, throughout the province, but particularly at Suyebara. 

Tea, at Muramacbi, Murakami and Midzu. 

Ai (bluo pigment), at Suyebara. 

Copper, at Yahiko, Toishi, Otani. 

Coal , at Akatani. 

Petroleum, at Midzu, Kanaya, Gavamoki, Kogucbi, Tatemura, 
Yoshimidzti, Aida, Nio-ho-ji, etc. 

At Midzu there is a jet of gas issuing from tho ground, which is 
lighted to the general amusement of the visitors to a tea-house, built 
oxpressly for tho purpose, on the spot. 

Silk is cultivated at Goshen and Joshiu. 

Hemp, at Chinjo and Manoshiro. 

Moreover fish is much exported, of which in the first place, I 
mention salmon, which abounds in the Sliinanogawa between Ono and 
Ueijima ; and wooden clogs are exported by long files of pack-horses. ‘ 

Besides the common fruits and crops a small kind of applo is grown 
in Echigo, which, if not plucked before being half-ripe, according to 
Japanese custom, is very savoury and fragrant. 

Following the coast N. E. of Niigata over a length of about 8 ri we 
come to another large river mouth, boing that of the Agauokawa. This 
river, though generally much wider tbau tho Shinano, docs not discharge 
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such a lnrge volnme of water as the latter; a good portion of its water 
flows from Sawa-umi, situated at about 4 ri from the mouth, through 
the Ko Aganokawa into the Skinano. In former years the Aganokawa 
lmd no separate month, but flowed through what is now called tho 
Shin kawa, parallel to the [67] coast, to unite with the Skinano opposite 
Niigata, whence both rivers flowed into the sea by one single month. 
Tho consequence was, that a mncli larger volume of water being 
discharged, the channel over the bar had always a sufficient depth for 
navigation, being in fact never less than 20 feet, as is reported. But 
probably in order to prevent inundations along the Aganokawa, it was 
resolved upon, 170 years ago, to lead its water directly to the sea, by 
cutting through tho hills which border the sea-coast, near the place 
where the Aganokawa bended to the S. W. to unite with the 
Skinano. 

Eckigo was divided between several princes (I believe there were 11 
of them); to one of whom belonged the Skinanogawa mouth, wliile the 
new Agauokawa mouth came into the possession of another. In order 
to prevent the trade of Niigata from being transferred to Mntsu-ga-saki, 
which lies at the month of the Aganokawa, and of which fear existed 
(as, owing to the greater velocity of the current at tho Aganokawa 
mouth, its depth would probably be greater than that of the Shiuanogawa 
mouth), a treaty was concluded between the two priOces, in which it 
was stipulated that junks would never be allowed to load or unload at 
Matsu-ga-saki, and would only be permitted to anchor in the Aganokawa 
month in caso of bad weather. A guard-house was built near the coast 
to watch the interests of Niigata, which was only removed last year, 
though tho junks are not yet officially permitted to trade at Matsu-ga- 
saki. This place is built against the slopo aud on the top of the downs; 
it is a fishing vilhigo of very poor and dilapidated appearance, but with 
its red-painted temple aud large torn, projecting above the houses on 
the top of tho hill, it is nicely situated, as looked at from the river. Tho 
trade along the Aganokawa is by no means so important as that along 
the Skinano ; the river is navigable op to Tsugawa, twelve or thirteen 
ri from its mouth. The part of the rivc-r I visited, over a length of 8 ri 
upwards from tho mouth, is very shallow, the greatest depth being 
lor a great part not more than 2J or 8 feet. But as the river is 
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very brood, it could surely be made navigable for ships of 5 or C 
feet draught up to the mouth of the Aganokawa, and probably still 
higher up. 

A great portion of the land between the different rivers which run 
through this part of Echigo, is situated much below the ordinary level 
of the surrounding rivers, which causes every year great injury to the 
crops; several lakes or pools of greater or lesser extent lie in this 
otherwise prosperous district, which might, when properly drained, add 
a considerable portion of paddy-field to the existing one. Much is to bo 
done here in the-course of time; unfortunately money has hitherto been 
wanting. 

A remarkable instance of Japanese engineering skill may bo scon at 
Ucliiuo, which is about 2 J ri S. of Niigata, between the Nishi kawa and 
the sea, which are here close to each other. At this place a considera¬ 
ble area of the lands between the Shinano, Naka-no-knclii and Nishi 
kawa, and moreover the extensive lakes which are situated in this part, 
throw their superfluous water into the sea, the water flowing on through 
several channels. The Nishi kawa, serving for irrigation, for which 
purpose from distance to distance a dam is laid through its bed, its lovoj 
is much higher than that of the lands around it; so that the superfluous 
water coming from the Jow lying lauds, has to pass underneath tho bed 
of the Nishi kawa. For this purpose a largo wooden lock, shut at both 
sides by self-acting gates, is constructed; there arc 5 of those gateways 
adjoining each other ; each of them has a length of 210 feet, and 18 feet 
in width ; 4 of them have a height of 6 fcot and one of 4 feet. Perhaps 
some more will be constructed, as after heavy rain-falls tho locks provo 
not to be sufficiently large. 

I believe I liavo now sketched the chief features of tho lower part 
of tho Shiuanogawa valley, partly in connection with tho commercial 
interests which adhoro to it. 

I will now give a description of the home-road which led over the Mi- 
kuni pass. I reached Okodzu on foot along the Nishi kawa embankments, 
passing through a very prosperous district. From Okodzu I went by boat 
up the [G9] Sbinauogawa to Nagaoka, which is a distaucc of nearly G ri. 
About half-way between those two places, and situated at 5 or G cho 
from tho left bank of the river, is Yoita, a very largo, but poor-looking 
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town, with a beautiful Houjin or Daimid’s hotel. The river between 
Okodzu and Nagaoka and down Okodzu as far as the separating point 
of the Naka-no-kuchi, is very broad, but fall of sand-banks and islands. 
About 1 n above Yoita the sand-banks aro covered with heavy 
gravel, which becomes larger and larger, until, before Nagaoka is arrived 
at, the pieces reach the size of pebble-stones. Nagaoka, 40 miles above 
Niigata, is tho most important place in Echigo; it is reuowued for its 
silk manufactures and is tho staple place of trade from Echigo overland 
to tho South. It is not situated directly on the Shinanogawa, but its 
suburbs extend to it. Formerly it was the seat of a Daimio, who was 
Minister to the Taikuu ; afterwards it became the capital of the Naga- 
oka-kon, which was united last year with the Niigata-keu. The town 
is spaciously built with wide streets; about the number of tho in¬ 
habitants or of the houses I could not-get any information, but judging 
from the extent of the place, it must be considerably greater than that 
of Niigata. 

Here follow the distances of tho different places along tho Mikuui 
Hoad. I have added the height above the sea level, as I determined it 
by means of on aneroid barometer, but these observations were very 
roughly made, as I had neither the time nor tho means of making them 
with accuracy; they may serve, however, to give a general idea of this 
part of tho road. 


Height above Sea 
level in 
Enylith Feet. 

Distance from Niigata to Nagaoka .. 21 ri 18 clu>. 

Province of Echigo.—Nagaoka. — “ — “ 80 

. Mioken.•.. 8 “ — “ 115 

Kidzu . 2 “ — “ 280 

Aikawa (between) . — “ — “ 870 

Kawaguchi . 1 “ 18 “ 225 

Tobisaka hill (between) . — “ — “ 410 

[70]Hori-uo-uchi . 2 “ -— “ 280 

Tochibara-tdge . 1 “ 18 “ 865 

Urasa . 1 “ 8 “ 870 

Itsoka-macbi . 1 “ 16 “ 440 

# 
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Height above Sea 
level in 

' English Feet. 

Muiku-machi... 1 n 26 cku 600 

Shiwosawa . — “ 80 “ 575 

Seki . 2 “ — “ 745 

Akasaka (between) . — “ — “ 970 

Yozawa. 1 “ 10 “ 990 

Niigata to Yuzawa . 40 “ 0 “ 

Province of Ecbigo.—Nanatngiri (between) . — “ — “ 1,425 

Shiba-hara-togc (between) . — “ — “ 1,725 

Tea-house at the highest point of this part of] _ u _ |4 ^ -jgrj 

tho road (between) .j 

Mitsumata.;. 1 “ 84 “ 1,825 

Kaikaki (between) . — “ — “ 2,000 

Naka-no-toge . 1 “ 11 “ 2,800 

Valley between 2 successive hills (botwcou) ... — “ — “ 2,640 

Second bill before reaching Futai (between) ... 1 “ — “ 8,005 

Futai . 1 “ — " 2,480 

Yamadori tea-house. 1 “ 4 “ 2,815 

Kiriddshi (between) . — “ — “ 2,955 

Asakai . 1 “ — “ 2,820 

Tasukc-goya (hut) . — “ 26 “ 3,220 

Highest point of the Kiknni road (between) ... — “ — “ 8,990 

.Province of Jdsbiu.—Gongeu-uo-betto, tea-house ... — “ 26 “ 8,900 

Nagai. 2 “ — “ 2,865 

Saru-ga-ki6 (between . — “ — “ 1,765 

Aimata. 1 “ 20 “ 1,745 

Passage of the Nishikawa at Kayabara (between) — “ — “ 1,505 

[71] Su’kawa ... !«<_«« 1,660 

Fuse. — “ 28 “ 1,860 

Kiri-ga-kubo toge (between) . — “ — “ 2,600 

Nakayama. 2 “ 18 “ 1,740 

Niigata to Nakayama . 55 ri — cho. 
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Province of Jdshiu.—-Highest point of the road be¬ 
tween Nakayama and Yokobori. 

Yokobori . 

Skibukawa . 

Kaneko. 

Takasaki . 

Takasaki to Yedo..*. 


1 

II 

— 

u 

2,170 

2 

II 

13 

a 

1,045 

2 

II 

2 

a 

750 

3 

II 

10 

a 

Noob- 

2 

II 

18 

a 

• Eerva- 
tion. 

27 

“ 

32 

a 



Total distance between Niigata and Ycdfl along) . go c /, - 

After leaving Nagaoka tho road runs over a distance of 8 ri through 
tolerably flat land, tho hills enclosing us at a distance from all sides, 
and the circlo narrowing as we advance; afterwards, at Mioken, the 
road begins to ascend very steeply. Between Nagaoka and Mioken rice 
and corn are cultivated, and the country has generally a prosperous 
aspect; but the road is not wider than 10 or 12 feet, excepting somo 
parts whore it was in the course of being widened in an entirely un¬ 
necessary degree. 

From Mioken the Shinanogawa valley is followed along the slopes of 
the hills, in which the road is cut out having no more width than a 
ioot-path ; two or three times, indeed, it passes under the straw pent¬ 
house of a coolie’s tea-house, the ontside uprights of which stand on 
tho edge of the steeply descending mountain slope. Tho valley is 
picturesque, the river winding its way in the depth between gravel 
and pebble-banks, and forming waterfalls everywhere. 

[72] At Kidzu, to which place the road ascends with a steep 
incline (as may be seen in the above-mentioned itinerary), a small tea¬ 
house is situated on a bcautful spot, where ice-cold water is to be had 
from a deep well. From here to Kawaguchi is li- ri, at which place 
the Uitagawa flows into the Sbinano; this Uitagawa is the principal 
right tributary to the Shinanogawa; it is navigable for small boats up 
to Muika-machi, at which place it alters its name to Iwonogawa. 

Kawaguchi is the first place along this road where silk-industry is 
again met with, and from here throughout the way till Takasaki, it 
seems to be the chief traffic of the population. 

vol. m.—10 • 
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After crossing the TJitagawa at a little distance above Kawaguchi 
by means of a ferry-boat, a steep hill, called Tpbisaka is ascended ; the 
slopes of this hill ore grown with beautiful sutji- trees, and on the top are 
two very good tea-houses, from whence tho road descends to Hormo- 
uchi. This is a very prosperous looking and nice place, with broad 
streets; it is situated at a little distance from the left TJitagawa bank ; 
tho valley is principally cultivated .with rice ; and the narrow road 
leads through tho paddy-fields, and being unshaded and rugged it is 
rather uncomfortable. But the Japanese were hard at work to improve 
it, every village having to provide the necessary colies for the part of the 
road lying within its limits. 

From distance to distance parties of from 20 or 80 people were met 
with, consisting of men, women and girls who were repairing the road 
by filling up numerous gaps with the clay from the adjoining paddy- 
fields, burying under it tho blocks of stone which now formed part of 
tho rugged road, and widening it to about 9 to 12 feet. Besides tho 
spado, every workman or woman was invariably provided with a fan, 
which gave them a very quaiut aspect; to shelter against the burning 
sun, instead of being naked, they wore a kind of dress; commonly 
their legs were enwrapped with cotton, and over their kimono they 
were the ordinary straw rain-coats. 

After leaving Hovinouchi, over a distance of 1J ri tho [78] valley 
of a streamlet is followed, which is about parallel. to the Uitagawa 
valley, aud throws its water into the Uitagawa near Horinouchi, after 
which the Tochibara-tdgo is ascended, the top of which is the boundary 
between tho villages of Horinouchi and Urasa, which latter is situated 
again in the valley of tho Uitagawa, over which a fino view is to be had 
from tho tea-house on the top of the hill. Ascending the hill the Uita¬ 
gawa is then followed, along an easy, but always ascending, road to 
Scki. Tho whole district seems to be prosperous, all tho places are neat 
looking; tho principal one being Muilca-machi, which may bo called a 
town, and the chief trading place of the district. 

On this part of the road women again were engaged to carry our 
luggage over tho mountains. From Seki the Uitagawa, or Iwonogawa, 
as it is called abovo Muika-machi, and in which delicious salmon is 
here found, is followed to Yuzawa, where we leave it to our left after 
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having passed over a steep hill, on the top of which the tea-honse of 
Akasaka is situated. Wo travelled now in company with a long file of 
cattle, on its way to Yedo. 

From Yozawa the road goes over the mountains, which form tho 
boundary between tho lands draining into the Uitagawa and those drain¬ 
ing into the Kiyotsngawa, another right tributary to the Skinanogawa; 
the valley of the Kiyotsngawa is reached at Miisumata, which is a 
lovelily situated village. Tho Kiyotsugawa, enclosed by the densely 
clothed mountains, rushes here with its clear blue icc-cold water over 
largo blocks of stone, the white foam formed by tho numerous waterfalls 
embellishing the light blno water, and contrasting, as it docs, with tho 
dark hue of the old axuji trees here bordering the road, gives an almost 
enchanting aspect to the scenery from the top of the hill, from where 
the road steeply descends into the valley. In many places the water, 
turned off f^om the river and led through the gardens and through 
several of the houses, and hastening back along the streets on its way to 
the river, sounds almost liko music through the village. I think Mitsu- 
mata is ono of the most [74] charming spots on tho Mikuni road. 
Leaving Mitsumata the road becomes very bad, great sharp stone points 
protrude everywhere, and tho ascending of the stoep inclines is very 
difficult. Before Futoi is reached two high hills have to be crossed, 
which are separated from each other by a deep valley. Tho road is hero 
seen over all the length of tho valley, winding zig-zag along the slope of 
tho hills through the denso verdure; on tho top of the second one a fine 
view is to bo had over the village of Futai, lying nearly GOO feet below. 
This village consists of one street only, with some 40 houses; it has, 
liko Asakai, quite a modem aspect; for during the last war both places 
were burnt down by the Tycoon’s troops, and are now being slowly rebuilt. 
From Futai the road gradually ascends to a spot named lviridoshi, where 
a narrow passage is cut through two hills, and from where it descends 
rapidly to the valley of the Yogawa, a left feeder of the Kiyotsu-gawa, 
'the last named river having been crossed at Futai. This Yogawa valley 
was seen from Futai upwards, but tho road remained at a considerable 
distance from the river, which streams along the foot of tho hills over 
which the road is led, hid under the dense shrubs which cover the slopes, 
and only heard in the rushing sound of its water. 
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Very slowly ascending through the Yogawa valley, through which 
the road is comparatively so low situated that it is often submerged 
when after heavy rainfalls the rivor is in high flood, Asnkai is reached 
where the properly named Mikuni-pass begins, which continues to 
Nagai, the total length botween those places being 3 w 10 chv. 

At Asakai the road begins to ascend tolerably slowly to Tasukc- 
goya, whcnco it goes by zig-zag, and with heavy inclines to the small 
temple of Gongen, which is at the highest point. It is throughout not 
broader than 6 feet, and as it winds up the mountains, now from ouo 
side, then from another, a superb view is to be had into the valley of the 
Yogawa from which we ascend. The mountain slopes arc all covered 
with thickets, through which everywhere a path is broken, uniting 
two branches of a zigzag, [753 and shortening the way considerably if 
made use of; but this is only possible to unburdened travellers, who, 
moreover, must not care for their clothes. 

The small temple of Gongen at tho highest point of tho road, I 
found to bo situated about 4,000 feet above tho sea level. Here is the 
boundary of tho three provinces of Echigo, JSshiu and Shinano, and 
from the fact that those three provinces unite here tho mountain derives 
its name of Mikuni (three countries). The temple is a small wooden 
building, and always closed; there is only a small hole in the door, 
through which howover nothing is to be seen. A largo wooden 
loiii with an ishi-dCru on each side, is placed before the entrance ; on 
this torii, the Japaneso try their fortune in the usual way by attempting 
to throw small stones on tho cross-beam. After all I had heard about 
the renowned tcmplo on the top of this mountain, I was very much 
disappointed in seeing this wretched place. 

Though tho scenery N. of tho Mikuni was superb, it cannot be 
called charming; it was in all too green ; excepting a lovoly white 
Japanese lily on tho mountain-slopes, no flower was to bo discovered; 
and in this respect I think tho Shinskiu-road is to bo preferred to tho 
Mikuni road. Perhaps, however, it was tho fault of the time of tho> 
year, and that in May blooming azaleas and fuji flowers will give to this 
road an equally, if not more charming aspect than to tho Sinshiu-road. 

Tho road now enters tho Province of J6shiu ; the first resting place 
is a large but dirty tea-house, at a place called Gongen-no-bctto, the 
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road alternately descending and ascending to nearly the same height as 
tho Gongen temple. The scenery is finer here than on the North side 
of the Mikuni top; many cascades, coming from the mountain slopos 
on one side, cross the road and fall into the deep valleys leading to the 
Tonegawa. 

After Gongen-no-betlo the road descends to Nagai; it is broader 
and shaded by high trees; the mountain slopes arc grown with the 
Kashiwa (a kind of low, knotty oak), with a tree which has some 
resemblance to a beech, and [76] with a kind of walnut tree, all rising 
amidst thickets aud encircled by ivy. 

Nagai was also destroyed daring the war in 1863. From this 
place to Fuse the valley of the Nishi kawa is followed along its left bank 
to Kayabara, where it is crossed by a bridge. The Nishi kawa is a 
right tributary to the Toncgawa; it has quite the aspect of a mountain 
stream, and viewed from the hills with its clear water, with wooden 
bridges of a particularly clever aud qnaint construction leading over it, 
the whole enclosed by hills covered with fresh verdure, it furnishes a 
pleasant sight. As far as can be seen the valley is moreover coverod 
with villages. 

Between Fuse and Nakayama a new road has lately been oponed, 
shortening the distance, as it formerly was, by 1$ ri. But this part is 
certainly the most trying one of the whole road. The ascent of theso 
hills, along the slopes of which it has been cut, is steep ; at most places 
it is not broader than five or six feet, this width being sometimes obtained 
by trunks of trees, supported by props, or by large stone-blocks against 
the descending mountain-slopes, and covered by branches of trees over 
which one has to go. It looks very dangerous, and I think will be 
wholly impracticable, and in many parts liable to be destroyed by heavy 
rain-falls. After the highest point has been attained, at a place called 
Kiri-ga-kubo toge, the road descends more slowly to the valley in which 
Nakayama is situated, being for a great part an uncultivated and 
solitary grass-land with a tree scattered on it hero and there, and with 
a gently undulating soil. Nakayama itself is a place of very poor 
appearance, quietly situated in the midst of the valley. 

Leaving Nakayama the road gradually ascends for about 1 ti ; the 
highest point is reached here between the Minami and the Komochi 
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yams, two grass-grown hills on both sides of the road, at a little distance 
from it; in clear weather Asama yama is to ho seen from this in about 
a S.W. direction. From hero to Yokobori the road descends rapidly; 
about half way thero is a splendid view between [77] the mountains into 
the Tonegawa valley, and the whole silk-districts around Mayebashi. The 
road is for the greatest part not shaded, tolerably smooth, but steep. 
Yokobori consists of a row of houses on both sides of the street. One 
ri further on, at Kitamoku, the Agatsumagawa is crossed by a largo 
wooden bridge; this river is another right feeder of the Tonegawa. 
After climbing the hill which rises here directly at the right bank of the 
river, for the last time, on the home road one of those beautiful views is 
to bo had of the river valley and over tho villagos lying scattered in it, 
such ae one often sees in tho interior of Japan. 

Tho road leads now through a very fertile district to the largo 
town of Shibukawa, where for tho first time from Niigata jinrikisha 
were again met with; this town is situated at a little distance from tho 
right Tonegawa bank, and about 8 ri from Mayebashi; it is an impor¬ 
tant trading town. 

■While from Shibukawa one road goes S. E. to Mayebashi, another 
goes generally ascending S., over Kaueko, to Takasaki. Almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly the road is on both sides lined with houses and very prosperous 
looking farms; the intervals being occupied by temporary small booths, 
in which fruits, such as tuika (water-melon), makua (musk-melon), 
pears and cucumbers aro sold. 

- On this part of the road, women and girls were always industriously 
occupied in reeling off the silk cocoons; whilo the chief business of 
tho men seemed to be sleeping; there was, at least, scarcely any house 
in which one or two were not laid stretched in the arms of Morpheus, 
while their wives and daughters were cheerfully at work. 

At Kaneko is the finest honjin (official inn) I have seen, but it now 
belongs to a silk-merchant; from this placo to Takasaki the road slowly 
descends through the fields, and Takasaki itself, ns it is seen from this 
side, stretching over a considerable extent with its castle walls and 
numerous white plastered buildings, projecting against the green hills, 
gives a pleasing impression. 

[78] Throughout both roads between Yedo and Niigata, in every 
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place of importance, there was a house belonging to the “ Riku-un- 
kaisha" (an overland transport company), which was, as far as I could 
see, very well organised. Here we were provided with jinrikiafia, kago, 
pack-horses and coolies, after a fixed tariff, which differed slightly 
according to circumstances; thus, in-the mountains, it was a trifle higher 
than on the flat parts of the road. 

For jinrikiska 1 “s/m” per ri was paid; if with 2 coolies about 10 
cents. In the mountains the weight which a man had to bear was 7 
kwawme (about 57 pounds); he was paid for that 5.2 UntjtO per ri; if 
carrying more, his wages were increased in proportion. A kayo, borne 
by two men, pays for 2^ men, as a compensation for wear and tear. On 
an average the Kaisha offices were 3 or 4 ri apart; taking 8* ri, a 
coolie’s wages in the interior should be something between “ sanshu ” and 
“ ichibu." Very often the Kaisha offices were at the same time tbo 
municipal offices of the villages, with the “ Kosatsu-ba ” (or official 
notico-board) before the entrance. The distances which separate the 
villages are measured from notice board to notice board. 

By this company all merchandise is despatched by pack-horses 
from offico to office. The horses are often led by little girls; when 
arriving at the different stations the packages are at once taken from the 
horses and thrown upon the ground, where they remain lying till fresh 
horses are ready to carry them to the next station; while the other 
horses immediately return. 

In order to assemble the necessary number of coolies in some of 
tko villages,'a kind of roll had to be beaten with a wooden hammer on a 
hollowed-out piece of wood, hanging in front of the Kaisha-office. This 
operation had often to be repeated 10 or 12 times before the required 
number arrived; they came on very slowly and drowsily, but after 
having weighed their load and prepared to start, they become jolly and 
good-humoured, and all the way there was no end to their talking and 
laughing. 

[79] In general they are a very good-natured kind of people, and 
though “ uncivilized,” as some call them, I think many of our own 
civilized races in Europe might take them as an example for their kind 
and polite manners towards each other. I remember a young coolie 
inviting an “ O-jiisan ” (old man) who walked before him, to change 
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burdens, bis, (the O-jiisan’s) being far the heavier of the two, which 
offer was gratefully accepted after tho necessary courtesies and com¬ 
pliments. 

However not only the coolies, but all other people I came in contact 
with seemed to me equally kind and well-disposed to foreigners; all the 
way I never met with the least ill-will. 

It struck me that the inhabitants of Ecliigo and particularly of 
Niigata were generally better looking and of larger staturo than those of 
Yedo, many of them having the Jewish type; tho girls too, arc un¬ 
doubtedly better looking, and Ecbigo used to be the principal recruiting- 
place to fill the Yoshiicara at Yedo aud Osaka. 

I have had much assistance during this trip from 2 Japanese maps ; 
one is the generally known “ Fujimi Jiusan Shiu Yochi Zend/.u ” 
(map of the 18 Provinces which arc to be seen from the top of Fuji- 
Yama); the other is named “ Ecliigo Shiu Shikiyenshi ” (being the 
Echigo-sheet of a map of the whole of Japan). I found the first to be 
pretty accurate as to the direction of the road and the distances from 
place to place; tho second one is morcly descriptive aud has not the 
least claim to any accuracy as to measures or directions. 

For the rest, though I have given here some details which may 
prove interesting, I could have -given many more if I had been acquainted 
with the Japanese language. This not being the case, I entirely 
depended upon my interpreter, who never told me anything I did not 
ask for, and whose answers I had, at it were, to draw from his mouth, 
though I must do him the justice to say that ho took more interest in 
the incidents of the journey than Japanese generally. 

[80] For any one acquainted with the Japanese language, I think 
no trip can bo more interesting than the one hero roughly sketched out. 

J. A. LINDO, 

» Lieut. Royal Engineers, 
(Dutch Army). 


A Gcnoral Meeting of tho Society was held on Wednesday evening, the 18th 
November, 1874, at the Grand Hotel. The chair was taken by Sir Harry S. Parkes, • 
one of tho Vice-Presidents. 
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The Minutes of the lost General Meeting were read and approved, and it was 
announced Hint the following gentlemen had been elected Ordinary Members of 
the SocietyLieut. A. J. Lindo, R.E. Dutch Army; Drs. A. J. ticcrts and Dwight 
Dickinson ; and Messrs. S. Parry, T. Lepper, Julius Biyncr, and F. Walker. 

Dr. tieerts then read his second paper on the “ Useful Minerals and Metal¬ 
lurgy of the Japanese." It treated, on this occasion, of the mctallury and 
properties of the copper of this country. 

The C hairm a n tendered the thanks of Ac Society to the author for his valuable 
and exhaustive paper on the metal for which, perhaps above all others, Japan was 
most famous. 

In reply to a question from the Rev. Dr. Sylc, Dr. Goerts said tliat “ yake ” 
was a mineral of a greenish colour, which, though it did not itself contain much 
copper, was nevertheless very useful, as it indicated wherever it was fouud that 
copper ores also existed in the vicinity. 

Mr. 11. Vicars Boyle then read a paper by Mr. J. A. Lindo entitled “ A 
trip to Niigata, and back by the Mikani Pass.” The reader hail kindly furnished, 
in illustration of the paper, some maps upon which the route might be followed. 

The Chairman observed tliat Mr. Lindo lind descril>cd not only one but two 
interesting journeys, and his account showed that a trip to Niigata by either of 
the routes which he had token was foil of attraction. The interest of the subject, 
however, was nut limited to travel only. Niigata is a place of considerable 
promise ; ns a Treaty Port it is said lo be opened to foreign trade but it is really 
closed to it by the natural obstacle of the bar at the mouth of the Shinanogagwa. 
It is of great importance to commerce that this obsta cle shonld l»c removed. As 
the snrroiuiding country is very rich, its vast crops of rice give it the name of the 
granary of the nation, and it also products minerals, jietrolcmn, tea, tobacco, hemp, 
[81 j and other products. He invited gentlemen present who were able to speak 
on the subject of Ac port and bar to give the meeting Ac benefit of their observa¬ 
tions. 

After a few observations from Mrs. Ayrton cm the subject of the tariff for tho 
Coolie /Stage, mad a few remarks from Dr. Geerts about the Province of Eebigo. 

Mr. Brunton soul tliat as Niigata was a Treaty port, and the only means by 
which it could be made really a port was by tho Shinanogawa, perhaps a few 
particulars concerning this river would be of interest. 

The Shinanogawa was the ontict for the drainage waters of a large tract of 
country in the provinces of Shinauo, Mm-ashi and Echigo, as had been described 
in the paper. Its general course was in a north westerly direction, aud its total 
length was about 250 miles. On the 21st June, 1*71, from actual ganging near tho 
mouth, Mr. Brunton hod found tlie discharge to be 1.500,000 cubic feet per minute, 
while on Ac 23rd June, after one day'* lieavy rain, tho river's surface had risen 
cue foot, its velocity had increased in some places three times, and its dischorgo 
was 3,000,000 cubic feet per minute. TLc Thornes discharged only 400,000 cubic 
von. ui .—11 



feet per minute in floods, and 45,000 cubic feet per minute in ordinary summer 
weather: and the Rhine 10 millions in floods, and 900,000 cubic feet per minute in 
ordinary summer weather, which latter, consequently, had about the some volume 
as the Shiuauogawn. Up to 40 miles from the sea, tho river maintained an 
irregular width varying from 4,000 feet to 1,200 feet, and over the whole of 
that distaaco down to the mouth various shallows and sand bank had been 
thrown up, which not only impeded tho flow of the water, but almost entirely 
destroyed the use of the river for navigation purpose*. Its depth over that 
distance varied from 20 feet to 3 feet. For vessels drawing over this latter depth 
it could not bo considered navigable more than a few miles above Niigata. From 
all Mr. Bnuiton could ascertain no attempts whatever had been made at any placo 
either to regulate the course of the stream, or to protect its banks. Tho banks of the 
Shinanogawa were so low, and so easily washed away that great damage was done to 
them and to tho neighbouring country in floods. Thus ho was informed that 12,000 
acres of valuable rice land were flooded five or six times every year. Instead, 
however, of raising the bnuks, and otherwise regulating the flow of tho river, the 
scheme to remedy this state of matters which had been adopted by tho Japanese 
authorities was the formation of a now channel of large dimensions to carry off the 
surplus flood waters of the Shinauognwa. .At the eutrnuce of tho Shiuanogawa to 
the sea the bar which had formed stretches across its mouth, having a channel 
throngli]it which at the time of Mr. Bruuton’s visit ran iu a north-westerly direction 
and had a minimum depth of water in it of from seven to eight feet, which had, 
according to tho paper just road, now been reduced to five feet. It was said that 
this channel changed more or less every day, each flood and each gale of wind 
moved it considerably, but its movements did not, [ 82 ] so far as he could discover, 
Boom to be ruled by any principle. The bar, however, presented no peculiarities 
whUi were likely to render it difficult to be successfully dealt with. It had on the 
contrary many advantages which with proper treatment mode it most capable of 
improvement. It was composod of the finest sand, which was moved abont by 
every disturbance iu the water, whether waves from seaward or river currents 
from iu shore. It was stated that there was at least thirty feet depth of this fine 
sand on it, and with a properly directed stream earned through a channel of 
proper width, this could not fail to bo to a great extent cleared away. Mr. Brnnton 
felt convinced, from the success of the works at the Sulina mouth of the Danube, 
the Oder, tho Tecs, and other rivers which were in many ways similar to this, that 
by the proper execution of a well devised harbour scheme having piers running out 
into deep water to cause a scour over the bar, a very fair commercial port might bo 
made at Niigata. Tho Shinnuogawa, running for 250 miles through ono of the most 
productive districts in Japan, offered, with a liltlo improvement of its channel, an 
excellent means of transport for the various products to Niigata, and with a 
harbour there capable of admitting vessels of a good draught there could bo littlo 
doubt of its success as a port. Works of the nature suggested would have the 
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effect of deepening the bar to admit vessels of a draught of from twenty-five feet in 
very fine weather to about twenty feet when there was so much sea as to cause a 
ship to pitch considerably below her line of flotation; and tbongh in some weathers 
it would be hazardous and perhaps impossible to cuter between the piers at all, 
Niigata bad the advantage of having, at a distance of thirty miles directly off the 
const, the Island of Sado, where vessels might with safety anchor and wait for 
suitable weather to enter in. In this respect it had an immense advantage over 
all the harbours on the east coast of England, between Hie Thames and tho Forth, 
a distance of 400 miles, along which coast there were none but tidal and river 
harbours, the entrance to which were most precarious, where tho prevailing wiuds 
were easterly and right on tho coast, and where the largest traffic in tho world was 
carried on without a harbour of refuge of any kiud. The effects of the piers on 
the bar at the Sulina month of the Daunbo might bo here given, as the circum¬ 
stances in which they were built were so analogous to what was required at 
Niigata. “ The depth on the bar in 1820 was from 7 feet to 12 feet. In 1857 the 
" navigable channel was only 9 feet deep. In November, 1850, tho North Pier had 
“ advanced 3,000 feet and the South Pier 500 feet; the depth on the bar was then 
“ 10 feet. On 30th November, 1SC0, the works being completed, there was a good 
" navigable channel of 12 feet; on the 31st December, of 13 feet; on 28th February, 
“ 1801, of 14 feet. Then came the breaking up of tho ice, and the furious descent 
" of tho extraordinary high flood, bnt this time the swollen waters l>eing confined 
" between the two piers and [83j directed in a proper line, instead of causing a 
“ diminution of tho depth fairly swept tlie remains of the bar on to the south 
*' bank and into deep water. From that time to the present the depth has never 
“ been less than 16J feet, and frequently as much as 17} feet." 1 

In conclusion Mr. Branton said that there could be no reason why similar 
results should not follow the erection of properly executed piers at Niigata. 

Ia reply to a question from the" Chairman, Mr. Branton said that two years 
ago lie had estimated the cost of such works as he had described at about 5600,000. 

Mr. Brent made a few remarks regarding the communication between Niigata 
and Nngookn, and said that a native company bad already started a small .steamer, 
drawing only 1} feet of water, to run between those places up tho Sbiiuuiogawa, 
and ho thought they intended to put a second boat on the same river shortly. 

In reply to a question from the Chairman, Mr. Boyle remarked that it did not 
appear why the post did not use the road down the valley of the Shiuanogawa to 
Niigata, instead of the rood along fhe coast, bnt he had been informed by the local 
authorities that arrangements were being made for the post to follow the valley 
route. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Branton for the very interesting statement be had 


■ From Sir C. Hanley's paper on the Delta of the Danube, read before tho Institution 
of Civil Engineers in London. 
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given tlio meeting. Tlie history of tho bar showed that it was of comparatively 
recent growth. It appeared that ns Into as 1820 tho Shinanogawa received near to 
its month the waters of the Agnnogawn, and it was said that tho depth of the 
entrance was then twenty or twenty-five feet. But in order, as it was supposed, to 
improve the drainage of the plain and to check inundation the channel of the Aga- 
nogawa was diverted and conducted into the sea by its present month, which opens 
a few miles above the mouth of the Shinnuogawa. The waters of the former were 
thus lost to tho latter, the force of the stream was checked just at tho point where 
it was most necessary to preserve it, and consequently tho growth of the present 
bar rapidly increased. Tho desired object was not attained for tho obvious reason 
that as tho month of the river contracted in depth it could not cany off the same 
volnnic of water as before, and the people were again troubled with inundations. 
Unmindful howover of tho warning afforded by the opening of the Aganngawa, 
north of Niigata, the Japanese had lately sought to repeat the mistake by opening 
a cutting from the Shinnuogawa into the sea at Tcradomari, about 20 miles south 
of Niigata. Fortunately this cutting had not been completed and the work npon it 
was now stopped. Were it allowed to be earned out it would complete the ruin of 
Niigata, as the mouth of the Shinanogawa would probably in that ease bo soon 
entirely closed. What was required was that tho Shinanogawa should cany off all 
its [84J waters by its own chanuel, and tints maintain a scour of sufficient 
strength to prevent deposits forming at its mouth. It was well that tho Tcrado¬ 
mari cutting had been abandoned in time, and it was to bo hoped that the attention 
of tho Government would bo directed to sounder measures for tho conservancy of tho 
river and the preservation of tho port. It was lamentable to hear it stated that 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars had been spent on this worse than useless 
cutting, a sura believed to bo sufficient to construct the works advised by Mr. 
Brunion and also by Mr. Lindo. 

The meeting terminated in the usual manner. 
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LEAD AND SILVER. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 23nl December, 1874.'} 
[85] LITERATURE: Kaempfer’s History of Japan, Book I, Chap. VIII. 

Stan. Julies et Champion Industries, etc., page 40. 
Greets. —Japan in 1871. “Gi»ls,” No. 8 and 9, 1872. 
Jap.vnp.sk Technology. — San-kai mci-lmt*u Dzu-kwrai, 1st 
Yol. Japanese Mineralogy Seki-hin-uiu-sho-ko. Ko-san - 
sei-ran-sen, or short indication of the chief ore bearing 
mountains. 

Japanese history does not mention the year when lead (& yen 
vamari, Syu. Kokn yen, u-jaku} was obtained for the first time in Japan. 
Silver-ore was discovered accidentally, it is said, in the year CG7, A.D., 
at Tsu-shima, during the digging of the foundations of a new castle, 
named Kanedono-shiro; 1 this ore produced the first Japanese silver 
metal in the year 874. 5 

1 Hoffman : Japan's Bczuge rait dcr Korabehen Halbinsel and mit China png. 
133 (trnnslaitiou out of Nippon ki XXVII. 10 Z. Y.) edited in Siebold't Nippon 
Archiv YU. 

1 Hoffman: ibidem pag. 183 (transl. oat of Nippon ki and Wa-kan-nen-kei) and 
Wa-uen-kei odcrGcschichtstabelien von Japan pag 40, published in SieboWe Nippon 
Archiv. 
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[86] Lead is a[metal not much used by the Japanese. The reason 
for this cannot be the want of ore, as has wrongly been stated by many 
authors; for we have the best proofs that galena (tiie chief lead ore) and 
even an excellent kind of this mineral, is far from being rare in Japan. 

Silver was in former times, especially from A.D. 1,400 to 1,600 found 
and melted in Japan in much larger quantities than at the present time. 
It is stated by the Japanese that the mines of Gin-zan in Iwnmi alone 
had formerly produced from 15,000 to 25,000 lbs. silver annually, whilst at 
present only 100 lbs. of silver arc produced there yearly. There has been 
a time when there was an abundance of silver in this country, but after 
the old trado of tko Portuguese and Dutch 3 and particularly after the 
opening of Japan in 1859, silver became scarce, because of the former 
large export of this metal to foreign countries. We cannot agree with 
some authors who say that at the present time the Japanese soil should 
be very rich in silver-ore, because we have not found many samples of 
rich ores, but chiefly a relatively small quantity of silver as an admixturo 
in several copper and lead minerals. 

The ores in which lead occurs iu Japan are: 

1.—Galena or Lead Glance (sulphide of lead) &5S Ki-yen-ho. 
We have seen several varieties ; the finest kind consists of crystalline 
aggregates of largo cubes, which readily cleavo iu directions parallol to 
their faces. It is found frequently in the same veins with copper, pyrites 
and contains often a small quantity of sulphido of silver. The extraction 
of lead out of this mineral is effected by a roasting and melting process, 
nearly similar to our western “ niulmchUuj " method. In many samples 
we found a small quantity of silver. The largest amouut of silver wo 
found iu load glanco is about 1 per cont. According to the Japanese 
works on this subject, Galena is found in many places in Japan, but still 
the quantity of lead produced by tho Japanese has been relatively small— 
up to the present time about 4000-5000 cwt. annually. It is not easy 
to understand why lead metal has beeu and is still a regular article of 
import from Europe. 

It is true, bar-iron is also an article of import although [87] good 
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iron ore is abundant in Japan; bnt this anomaly is caused by tbo 
difficulty of smelting good bar-iron out of the ores, which is not so with 
the extraction of lead out of galena. The latter process is much easier 
than the extracting of copper out of copper pyrites or iron out of iron- 
minerals. 

The principal lead mines of the present time are at Ani, Yabctsu, 
Daira, Kagoyama, all in Cgo province, Hosokura in the province of 
P.ikuzen, Kosaka in tho province of Rikuchin, Iuohana in Omi, Kami- 
yoka in Hida province. 

Lead glance occurs also in the following Provinces of Japan:— 

Pbovixcks. Districts. Pieces. Rkjurks. 


Yamato .... 
Imc . 


Yoshino-gGri 
(Iuabc-gGri . 
\ Imbc-gGri . 


Takahiua-mura. 
Isbidznrc .... 
Harnlii-vama .. 


Contains a little silver. 


Setltu . Kawabc-gGri 


Tada-iunra.' 

Knrokawa-mura.... 

Hase-mura. 

Yams - mara and 
several other places. 


The veins seem to be 
poor, as these mines 
only produce a small 
amount o t lead. 


Omi 


Mino 


i Innhnna-gGri. Inohana,Taga-mura. Good mines. 

! Aichi-gori . Maudokoro-mura. 

„ - • r Kiirulaki-mura. 

l KosR -G ,,n . \ Okawara-mura. 

Gnnjo-gGri. Hatasa-mnra. 

Mutosu-gGri. Omatsa-mura. 

(Mugi-gGri . Motochi-mura. 


f 


Hida 


Iicashiro 


llikmen 


Kamiyoka-mnra 
Sbikama-gumi . 

Yofduki-guri 

' Higashi-urusbi- 
. yama-gnmi. 

Masuda-gGri .' Atanogo-muva. 

iNagasc-mura. 

(Ouuma-gGri . Oishi-da-mura. 

\ Kawan uma-gGri.... Knrosawa-mura. 


Contains silver, which 
is separated from 
the lead by cupella- 
tion. 


Kurihara-gGri 


( Dguisn-sawa-mura.. 
\ Hosoknra-mines 


1 pro- 
about 


likuchiu .. Kodzuno-gGri. To-adaGin-zan .... 


Galena with 0.05 °L 
silver, old silver-lead 
mines, which 
duce yearly 
32.000 lbs. lead, 14 
lbs. silver. 

Silver separated by old 
. cupcllation method. 
(Very good galena with 
1 some silver. 
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REMARKS. 


Fine galena, which 
produces yearly 
about 181,473 lbs 
lead. 

Yearly produce about 

200,000 lbs lead. 


Provinces. 

Districts. 

' PEACES. 

}JuUu . 


(Ikari-ga-seki-mura. 



” ' |Soma-mtira. 

Uzen . 

» 

i 

— Takara-sawa-umra. 


Yaninmoto-gGri' 

.... f Yabetsu yon-sau, 
t Daira . 

Vno . 




Akita-gori ... 

f Aui, Mukniyamn .. 

(Kosakn-no-ko-znn. 

Echiztii .... 

Ono-gori. 

/Kurotado-mnra ....1 

Eclilgo •.... 

Uwonuuia-gGri 

(■Slumo-usMtocbi- | 

(Uyednno-Giuznn ..J 

Tt\jiuia .... 

Kita-guri. 

... Hajiri-mura. 

JJtcktu . 

Knwaknini-gGri 

fKo-idzunii-nmra ../ 

Bingo . 

Aki . 

Yasnua-gOri .. 
Yarangatn-gori 
ilinc-gori. 

.... Mitani-yama. 

Nagato . 

... Nngato-mura. 

Kii . 


( Ajo-kawa. 



4 iWada-mura. 

( Kinra-uo-ko-zan. 



(Uchi-no-kiicbi-niarn. 

Hlnga . 

Usuki-gori ... 

... Iwnto-uiura. 


■ Contains also silver, 
ditto. ■ 


. near Hakodate 


Bigo . YaUnshiro-gori .... Obobata. {^Sror°' 10/o 

'Said to have produced 
in-former years as 
much ns 150,000 lbs 
lend annually. At 
prescut tho produce 
is small. 

Although rjalena is the only load mineral used in Japan for smelting 
lead, there are still some other compound lead-ores to be found, of which 
tho following occur in tho largest quantity. 

2.—Lead Antimony Ores, several varieties. 

Jmc&onit in long radiated, fibrous crystalline masses of a leadon- 
grey colour. 

B .—Platjionit or 7 ?otenit iu granular aggregates or amorphous 
masses of a dark black grey colour. 
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C .—HeUromorpJrit or Antimony Jeathcr-ore in fibrous aggregates of 
a dark grey colour. 

All these minerals contain lead, antimony and sulphur as cliie 
elements; often some iron and other impurities. They seem to bo found 
at many places in Japan. We received samples from Higo: Qliobata; 
Higo: Hitoyoshi; the island of Amakusa; Hiuga and Satsuma. Theso 
ores have little practical value, because it is too difficult to separate the 
lead from the antimony by meltiug, and also because lead and antimony 
are found in better minerals, as galena and antimony glance. At Tsubaki- 
wara in the province of Bungo a lead-antimony mine is worked. 


Metallurgy of Lead. 

The galena is first roughly assorted by hand, separated by mechani¬ 
cal treatment from the foroign stones, afterwards coarsely powdered 
under dry stamps, sifted and washed by hand in wooden pans. It is then 
smelted in a hemispherical furnace, the interior sides of which arc covered 
with a layer of fire-proof clay and charcoal-powder. The tubes of two 
hollows roach through openings in the upper border into tho furnace. 
Charcoal is used ns fuel. When tho galena is fused, it is converted by 
tho air of the bellows, partly into sulphate of lead and partly into lead 
metal, whilst a portion of tho sulphur escapes, together with the products 
of combustion, as sulphurous acid. Immediately afterwards this portion 
of metallic load acquires oxygen and is thus converted into oxide of lead. 
Auother portion of tho galena remains unaltered. After this roastiug 
process .the second operation commences. A fresh supply of fuel, 
together with about 80 % of pig-iron in small lumps is thrown into the 
furnace and tho whole stirred when the heat is at its maximum. The 
fluid metal runs to tho bottom covered by matte and slags. The latter 
are removed by throwing water on the bath till the surfaco of the lead 
is free. The lead thus obtained is very impure aud contains still a largo 
amount of oxido of lead and some sulphide of lead. It is smelted 
therefore again in a smaller furnace with some charcoal, in order to 
reduce the oxide of lead. The sulphide [89] of lead still ingredient 
rises with other impurities to the surface of tho molted lead and is 
von. in.—12 
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scooped away carefully. The puro njetal is then finaUy cast into small 
iron cans, or into sheaves and cakes. Lead is also obtained from 
litharge, produced by the cupcllntion process of silver, by smelting the 
litharge with charcoal, to reduce the oxide of lead. 

Tlio silver ores met with in Japan, are:— 

1. —Dexdritical Native Silver (silver moss) ft & Ji-ncn-tjin. 
The ore seems to occur but soldom in Japan. Wo saw it only once in a 
small quantity. It does not serve for the extraction of silver. 

2. — Silver Glance ii t£ US Jaku-ko-shi or £5 iS Gin-ko; Syn. 
Sudzuno-yani. MaUijara or H ft fll Ki-yin-leo. This valuable silver-oro 
is found, though ouly in small quantities, in tho mountain JDesln, in the 
province of Iyo, in Giman of Iwaini, in Tadayama, in tho province of 
Settsu. It produces some silver but much less than the following ore, 
which is the chief silver-mineral of Japan. 

8.—GreY Copper-ore (or Fahlertz) R? ® ® Yu-do-ko , a very com¬ 
pound mineral, mentioned already {Metallurgy of Coppor). This ore is 
worked both for copper and silver. It occurs iu several places in 
Japau. 

4. —Lead Glance with a valuable but small amount of silver sul/ihide. 
This oro is also used in silver-metallurgy. Tho lost mentioned silver- 
ores are found and worked at the following places in Japan. At most of 
theso places the production of silver is, however, exceedingly small. 

Tho principal silver mines of the present time are atlnnai, Aui, both 
in Ugo province, tho islaud of Sado, Ikuno iu the province of Tajima, 
Kosaka in the province of Rikuchiu, Ginzan-machi in the province of 
Iwami, Handa in the province of Iwashiro. 


Pkovxxceb. 

Districts. 

Places. 

Remabks. 

Yamaehiro .. 

Kii-gori . 

.. Fukakusa-mura. 


Yamato .... 

Yosliuio-gOri .... 

.. Takabara-mura ... 

. Out of lead glance. 

Karachi.... 

Kishikibe-gori.... 

.. ICagata-mura. 

(Yosaki-mura . 

SetUu . 

Kawabe-gori _ 

1 Tatoida-mura. 

.{Out of galena and 


Tndft-mura.i grey copper ore. 

Akamatau-mnra ....} 


Itc 


Midzusawa-mura .. 
Haruta-mura. 


Out of galena. 


/ Mive-gGri 
l Imbo-gori 
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Provinces. Districts. 


Musaslii 


(Chicbibn-gGri, 
lTama-gGri ... 


Places. 

Nakatsa-gawa. 

Naruki-mnra. 


Remarks. 


Omi 


Aicki-gGri .. 
Inokana-gGri 


Mandokoro mura . 
Indiana, Kurotaki. 


Out of galena. 


ifino 



Hatnsa-mura. 

I-Iatori-nuira. 


Hula 


Yoshiki-gGri 

Masuda-gGri 


(Kamiyoko-mura... 
J Shikama-mura ... 

| Higashi-kira . 

(Yotsunii-inura .... 
[ Kadxnkawa-mura .. 


u Out of galena and grey 
copper ore. 


ShimoUukc.. Tsuga-gGri 


fMukada-mura.) Oat of grey copper oro 

l Sandokoya-mura .. j and galena. 


hoashiro .. 


Datc-gGri. Honda 


Onuraa-gGri. 

Kawanmna-gGri.. 


Karuisawa-mura. 

Oishi-mura. 

Midzu-numa-mura. 

Yasliiki-mura. 


Silver glance and grey 
coppper ore; very 
old mine. Freiberg 
barrel amalgama¬ 
tion ; yearly yield 
about 59,000 only. 


Rihuztn 


Kuriliara-gGri 
Knmi-gori .. 


Hosokura 


Galena with a little 
silver; yearly produce 
only 14 lbs.; old 
cupoUation method. 


Miyasaki-inura. 


JlihucIHu ... 


Kadzuno-gGri. Kozalta kanayaraa. 


Jwate-gGri . Kashiki-mura. 


Grey copper oro and 
silver glance; Zier- 
vogel and Hunt 
Douglass process; 
produces about 2GOO 
lbs silver yearly; 
good mine. 


Mutsu 


JTsugavu-gori 

(Sannohc-gGri 


Ikarigoseki-raora .. 1 Out of grey copper 
Tago-mnra./ ore. 


Uzen 


Huroyama-gGri .. 

Oitama-gori. 

Mogami-gGri .... 


Sekiya-mura 
Akayc-mura 
Tauiguchi Ginzanmara. 
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Provinces. 

Districts. 

ft 

Yamamoto-gori .... 




,Okacbi-gGri. 

Echizen .... 

Ouo-gori. 

Etchiu . 

Nikawa-gGri . 

Kambara-gGri. 

Echigo . 

^Owonuna-gori .... 




f Asako-gGri. 

Tojima . 

KitA-gGri. 

Imba . 

Takakusa-gOri. 

Hoki . 

Hino-gOri . 


'Nima-gGri . 

Ixcami . 



k Ocbi-gGri.. 


Places. 


Kago-yama 


Yabotsu Dftira.. 

Ani, Mukaiyama.... 


Innai 


Horma-mura .... 
Hakosefmum .... 
Kadono-umra.... 

Nojiri-moia. 

Kometaui-mura.. 
(Miyazaki-mura. 

I Otani-mura. 

I Arayama-mura. 
Sli'uao usliitachi 
man. 

Seijiko. 

Hiugako. 

Jingoko . 

Torigoyeko. 

Okireko .. 


Ik ii no 


Hajiri-mora. 

Scta-kura-mura. 

Gin-san-mura. 


Gin-zan-machi .... 


Motohara-mura. 


BSMARXS. 

refining and 
Iver extracting 
works for the neigh¬ 
bouring copper and 
lead mines. Old 
style furnaces; pro¬ 
duces only little 
silver. 

Galena with a little 
silver. 

Produces yearly about 
1100 lbs silver. 

Silver glance. Circa 
$ °/ p silver; the best 
silverminein Japan; 
old Jap. system pro¬ 
duces yearly about 

. 3,500 lbs silver. 

Galena and grey 
copper ore. 

Grey copper ore. 


Pan-amalgamation 
process; yearly pro¬ 
duce about 3000 lbs 
silver. 

Silver glance with gold 
in quartz gangue. 
Very old mines; Frei¬ 
berg barrel amal¬ 
gamation ; produco 
about 1,300 lbs silver 
,yearly. 


Old celebrated silver 
mine; furnaces old 
Jap. style; grey cop¬ 
per ore and a little 
galena. Yielded in 
former times much 
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Provinces. Districts. 


Places. 


Remarks. 


3 Iimasaka .. 

Bichin . 

Suico . 

Kii . 

Sanuki .... 

lyo . 

Bxengo . 

lliuga . 


Yeta-gGri. Nankai-mura. 

Ifawakami-gori .... Koidzumi-mura. 

Kuga-gGri . Futaya-yama. .. 

Muro-gGri . Yoshikawa-mura. 

Ano-gGri. Kokubu-no-mura. 

(Uma-gGri . Bctsu-shi-dG-san. 

(Ni-gGri. Daisho-iu-mura. 

.{SSSt ' 

Usuki-gGri . Iwato-miua. 


Out of galena. 


Otvtni . ? 


Satsuma.... ? 


Yamagauo 


Silver glance with 
native gold in quartz. 
Stamps and pan 
amalgamation for- 
eign style; yearly 
produce about 60 lbs 
gold and * 10 lbs silver. 


Mukowoda 
Seigano .. 


Silver glance with a 
little gold in quartz 
veins. Amalgama¬ 
tion millB. Yearly 

produce about 200 
lbs silver and 20 lbs 
gold. 


Tsushima .. Shiino-agata-gGri .. Shine-mura. 


[90] Metallurgy of Silver. 

Liquation and OupeUation Process. 

The amount of silver smelted in Japtm between the 15th and 17th 
century was by no means small; the Portuguese and tho Dutch, in the 
first years only of their trade with Japan, exported large quantities of 
this precious metal. In the year 1G71 the export of silver was 
prohibited by tho Japanese Government. It is a well known fact that 
in later times comparatively little silver has been found and smelted in 
Japan—about 25,000 lbs. yearly. Lead, which contains a small quantity 
fo silver, silver glance and blister copper (ara-do) or metal mixtures, 
obtained from grey copper-ore, form the mere material for the metallurgy 
of silver. Formerly the separation of silver from lead or copper was 
effected chiefly in the Government rofincry at Osaka, but in latter times 
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it Las also been carried on in other places. The [91] process used by the 
Japanese does not differ much in principle from our Western method. 
The whole working is divided into four stages: 

1st.—Smelting of the coarse metal containing silver with a certain 
quantity of lead, in order to dissolve the silver by means of the melted 
lead and to obtain a compound metal, called Awasf.-buki-do, 

copper smelted together [with lead]. 

2nd.—Heating of this alloy in a kind of liquation furnauce with an 
inclined bottom, to cany off the lead and silver in a liquid stato ns #1 © 
De-namari, lead which has run out [of the alloy]. The copper and 
other less fusible metals remain in an unraelted condition, as porous 
masses, at the bottom of the furnace. This porous metal is called 
5? !# £3 Nan-ban-buki-do (copper smelted' after the manner of the 
the southern barbarians). 

8rd.—Cupellation in a low furnace with a bottom of buck-ashes, in 
order to obtain raw silver, called ft. VK S3 Hai-buki-gin (silver smelted 
upon ashes}. 

4th.—Refining or second cupellation in a small furnace. The old 
Portuguese had very probably made known this operation to the Japanese. 
Burger (l.c.) states that the Japanese used in olden times another 
(Chinese) desilvering process, called Gin-zam-luki, but this method was 
not very profitable and could only be used with rich ores. This old 
process is described in an ancient Cbineso technological work called 
Ten-ko-kai-butsu. About the year 1590 a foreigner (Portuguese ?) named 
HakUr-siti shewed, it is said, a Japanese called Sumitomo the manner of 
separating silver from lead or copper, even when it occurs in a small 
quantity only. Sumitomo introduced the new process into his metal¬ 
lurgical works, rose in wealth and power, and got an Imperial patent 
for the purification of copper and separation of silver from lead and 
copper. He lived with his family in Osaka and took the family name 
of Haku-aui, in addition to his own, in honour of aud out of gratitude to 
tho foreigner. Biirger believes, and we tbink rightly, that the foreigner 
Hakii-sui must have been a Portuguese, because the name namhan-buln- 
ilo (copper smelted after the [92] manner of the southern barbarians) 
for the porous metal mass, left after the extraction of the lead, aud the 
year 1,590 gives some reasonable ground for this belief. 
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Tho family Sumitomo exists still in Osaka. At the house of the 
present head of tho family, in Osaka, Nagahori ichorne, may be seen 
several old documents in relation to this fact, and also a collection of 
old presents, given by the former Dutch Embassies to Sumitomo when 
they paid the customary visit to his copper-works. 

Wo will now proceed to tho description of the desilvering process. 

1st.—The silver containing raw metal (blister-copper, etc.) is mixed 
with variablo quantities of lead (according to the amount of silver) and 
the whole smelted with a charcoal-liro in a small furnace of fire-proof 
clay. The fluid metal is then cast in round or square plates, and loaves 
tho name of amst-buki-do. 

2nd.—This alloy (atcasc-buki-do) is now placed on tho inclined 
bottom of a small liquation furnace and the whole heated gradually. 
Tho lead with the dissolved silver flows off from the bottom in a liquid 
state, de namari, whilst the copper and other less fusible metals remain 
in a solid condition on tho hearth. Thus tho lead and silver are 
separated from tho coppor and other metals. The porous masses which 
remain on the bottom are afterwards smelted and purified to obtain dry 
coppor from them. 

3rd.—Tho cupcllation or separation of lead and silver is ef¬ 
fected in a low hemispherical furnace, with a looso covering: on 
account of its form, this furnace is called a “ toad furnace.” Tho 
rounded bottom of this furnace consists of a fire-proof hollow in tho 
grouud, covered with a thick layer of sifted wood-ashes, previously 
washed with water to extract tho soluble matter. This ash bottom is 
stamped and moulded with great care. In the middle a round cavity 
is niade, to receive the smelted metal. The ash floor is before¬ 
hand carefully dried and heated, in order that there may bo no chinks 
by which the silver might bo lost. Tho alloy of lead and silver 
is then placed with charcoal on the bottom t tho furnace is closed 
with a low covering of fire-proof clay, and tho whole strongly [98] 
heated till the metal flows, a strong current of air being constantly 
thrown over the metal by the pair of bellows behind the wall. At this high 
temperature the lead is oxidized and gradually absorbed as oxide by the 
porous material of tho ash floor. The red oxide of lead or litharge 
forms at the end one solid mass with the bottom and is called then 85 PS 
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fl} Mitsu-da-so or Oin-rolmu, Syn. SJaro-kano-no-ncrisoko. This 
mixture of ash aud litharge is afterwards worked for lead, for which 
purpose it only wants to bo smelted with somo charcoal to reduce the 
oxide of lead. During this operation the silver is not oxidized and 
is therefore not absorbed by the porous ash bottom. At last the 
silver, mixed with n little oxide of lead and lead metal, remains in the 
cavity of the cupel bottom. The furnace is then allowed to cool. The 
remaining metal is fioally cooled with water and taken away. It bears 
the name of hai-bukUgin (silver smelted upon ash). 

4th.—Refining the silver. 

The cake of impure silver is placed in another small cupollation 
furnace with a fresh ash-bottom. The heat must be regulated carefully, 
otherwise the silver would be partly thrown away by the sudden dis¬ 
charge of absorbed oxygon. When nearly the whole of tho lead and 
other impurities have been absorbed by the porous cupel, the surfaco of 
the silver becomes iridescent, a phenomeuon which is caused by very 
thin films of oxide of lead. Immediately afterwards the silvor obtains a 
splendid, bright surface which serves as a sigu of its purity. Tbc metal 
is then allowed to cool and to be taken away. 

Tho process here described resembles closely, as has been already 
said, our cnpellation method, the construction of the furnaces and 
especially its bottom being tbo only differences. 

Tho ameliorated cupcllation, known as Pattinson’s dosilvering pro¬ 
cess, by which even minim quantities of silver can bo extracted with 
advantage, is as yet unknown in Japau. 

Tho amalgamation process, which is used on a large scale in Frei¬ 
burg and in America, has only found in late years practical application 
in Japan in those works which are erected by foreign mining engineers 
and metallurgists. 

According to the government statistics, the production of lead and 
silver in Japan during the year 1877 was ns follows:— 


Lead, 5,289 cwt., valued at. Yen 28,485 

Silver, 854,892 oz., “ “ . 451,064 

Tho estimate for the year 1874 was:— 

Lead . 8,700 cwt. 

Silver. 812,000 oz. 
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It appears thus that tlie production of these two metals, although 
relatively small, is on the increase. 

There were imported in 1878, 520,000 catties of lead (in pigs, 
sheets and tubes) whilst no lead was exported, thus showiug that tho 
actual production iu Japau does not supply the demand. 
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THE PREPARATION OE VEGETABLE WAX. 


By Henry Gribblk, Esq., oi- Nagasaki. 


[Bead before tke Asiatic Society of Japan on the 23rd December, 1874.] 

[94] The production of vegetable wax has always formed ono of 
the principal industries of the provinco of Kiusluu, and Uio trees bearing 
the wax berries (called by the Japanese Hnji-uo-ki), grow profusely on 
the hill slopes and round the edges of most of the cultivated fields 
(excepting rice ground) of Higo, Hizeu, Shimabara, Chikugo and Chiku- 
zen, whereas in Satsuma they appear to bo less provaleut. 

Tho process of producing wax suitablo for export to Europe is a 
tedious one, requiring the outlay of some capital on the part of tho 
manufacturer, who has to keep the berries on hand for at least ono year, 
and, in order to obtain a very superior product, docs so frequently for 
six or seven years from the time of their being picked and sold by the 

farmers. 

Tho berries ripen in October and November, and arc picked by 
hand in the state shown by the sample marked No. 1 in tho accompany¬ 
ing box. After exposure to the sun in that state for about five days 
they arc packed in common straw bags and stored by the manufacturer 
in his [05] godowu for periods varying from one to seven years. Tho 
average value of 10 piculs of the berries in this, their first stage, is ten 
yen, tho farmer's selling price. 

The manufacturer of wax can carry on his business all the year 
rouud, being interrupted ouly by excessive heat or excessive cold. His 
establishment consists of godowns for storing the berries, a largo shod 
containing tho pan6 for hoatiDg, tho presses for extracting liquid wax, 
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and as large a piece of levelled ground as possible for laying out tlio 
wax during its bleaching process. He establishes himself as near as 
possible to a supply of good clear water. 

When sufficiently ripe, the berries aro thrashed with bamboo flails 
and thus separated from their stalks. They are then crushed, as shown 
in the diagram, and reduced to the stage of sample No. 2. This crushing 
process, which can readily be done between thumb and finger, discloses 
a small, hard, red kernel surrounded by an apparently dry husk or fibre. 
The wax is contained in this fibre and only to a very small extent in the 
kernel, but it is not necessary to separate the two. They are then well 
steamed ovor an open kcttlo, the water in which is kept boiling by a 
wood firo underneath. 

From the steaming sieve tlio mixture is placed "all hot” into the 
press bags, surrounded by bamboo rings to fit the aperture in the press, 
and as quickly as possible placed in the press, ns shown in the diagram. 
Wedges arc driven home by repeated blows of a mallet, and the liquid 
runs off into its reccptaclo at tlio bottom. Primitive as this style of 
pressing is, the result has not yet boon improved upon by the trial of 
several hydraulic presses which have at various times been tried by the 
Japanese for expressing both oil and wax. Their own presses cost 
little, never get out of order, last long, require nothing but cheap coolie 
hire, and, in actual percentage of liquid extracted, do very nearly ns 
much work as au expensive "LangucV hydraulic press, requiring 
steam or other power to drivo pumps which frequently require overhaul¬ 
ing and repairing. After being fully pressed, tlio ‘cake’ or residue of 
the wax [96] fibre is broken up, again steamed and onco more put 
through tlio press, thus yielding all its available wax. 

Meantime the liquid quickly solidifies into a large block of• a dark 
green, coarse and tallowy substance, which is at once boiled down and 
run off into small earthenware saucers, then assuming tlio appearance of 
sample No. 8. 

The loss in weight of the manufacturer's original purchase of 10 
piculs of berries has by this time amounted to 8.50 piculs, nis first 
quantity was reduced to 8.80 piculs by the thrashing process, and of 
the liquid now producod from the press ho has only one picul and a-linlf 
in the form of sample No. 8. 
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In order to purify and bleach the wax for export, it now becomes 
necessary to re-boil it in its present stage mixed with water and ashes 
(either shell or charcoal ashes), and again run it off into largo blocks. 
These blocks arc then cut up into thin strips or stored, placed on mats 
and exposed to tho air, during fine clear weather only, for a period of 
fifteen days, and occasionally sprinkled with water. The material is 
then again boiled down, mixed with water only this time, and run into 
largo blocks. Once more are these blocks cut up into thin strips and 
again exposed to the air; this time for a period of about five days. 

Again boiled down, with no water, the impurities rise to the 
surface and are skimmed off, leaving the residue to be run into saucers, 
assuming the shape and colour of sample No. 4, which is the vegetable 
wax as known to the European consumer. 

Tho various stages from sample No. 3 to the final one No. 4 havo 
further reduced the weight of wax from 1.50 piculs to 1.44 piculs, and tho 
cost of this production now stands at about the following figures, viz :— 


Original cost of 10 piculs berries . yen 10.00 

Coolie hire, thrashing and crushing . “ 1.28 

Steaming and pressing . “ 1.44 

Waste of press bags aud bamboos in pressing. “ 0.82 

Coolie hire during tho bleaching process . “ 1.20 


Say. yen 14.24 

[97] for the final production of 1.44 piculs, being the equivalent of 
about 10 yen per picul for the finished wax, without any allowance for 
interest on tho capital used in the first purchase of the berries or in the 
plant and property of the manufacturer. 

It only remains to be mentioned that the present market value 
of the finished wax is from 10.50 to 11 yen per picul when packed in 
boxes ready for export, and oven this price, which shows only a loss 
to the Japanese manufacturer, is higher than the corresponding value 
of the samo article in Europe, so that for the present, at least, this 
industry is not a profitable one either to the manufacturer or the shipper. 
The value of wax, however, varies considerably, and about three years 
ago it was worth for the London market about 20 yen per picul! 
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Its use at homo appears to be confined to the “ facing ” of candles 
and tho manufacture of “ vestas,” and the frequent discoveries of cheaper 
substitutes for these manufactures materially affect tho value of vegetable 
wax from Japan. For local consumption in the manufacture of Japanese 
candles there is always a considerable demand for y vogetable wax in its 
unbleached state ; but with tho prevailing aud increasing consumption 
of kcrosiuo oil, even this outlet for tho native industry is getting much 
restricted. 

A reference to the four samples accompanying this paper, showing the 
various stages of vegetable wax from the berry to the finished saucer, 
and to tho native diagrams (which, Japanese-like, are rAther in caricature) 
showing some of tho processes in its manufacture, will, .1 trust, clearly 
explain what may well be regarded as one of the chief industries of 
Japan. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


(98J A General Meeting of tie Society was held on Wednesday evening, 33rd 
December, at the Grand Hotol, C. W. Goodwin, Esp., V. P., in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting wore approved, and A. 0. Gay, Esq., of Kobe, was 
announced as having been elected an ordinary member. 

The Committee on the Library reported that a new room hod been engaged at 
No. 28, which would be opou daily from 4 to G r.n. Whereupon Professor Ayrton 
suggested that although the Librarian might only attend from four to sis o’clock, 
so that looks could only be obtained during those hours, he would suggest that tlio 
room itself should be open all day and furnished with pens, ink and paper, so that 
it might be used by the members ns a room for writing letter's in, etc. He would 
odd that the small room at the Grand Hotel which formerly was used as a Library 
by tbe Society, had bccu found by himself ns well ns by other members residing in 
TAkiO, very convenient for such purposes. 

Mr. Brunton lead the following explanatory remarks, as supplementary to his 
statement made at tho last meeting, in regard to the .discharge of water from the 
rivers Rhino and Slriunnogawa respectively :— 

At tho last meeting of tho Sooiety during the discussion which followed tho 
reading of Mr. Lindo’s paper on a trip to Niigata, I mode a statement giving some 
particulars concerning the Shiuanognwa, which river has its mouth at Niigata. I 
, then compared the discharge of the Shinanogawa with that of the Rhino, and I 
havo received from Mr. Liudo a loiter taking exception to that comparison and 
asking me to rnoko a correction of my statement in such a manner os I deem most 
mutable. As the matter occurred at tho Inst meeting of this Society, and has 
appeared ns part of its proceedings, I think that this is the proper time and place to 
bring the matter forward. Mr. Lindo informs me in his letter, that his paper, read 
by Mr. Boyle, contains statements relative to the discliargo of tiro Shinanogawa, 
and also a comparison between it and that of the Rhine; but that that gentleman, 
in reading the paper, passed these over-. His comparison and mine he says arc 
antagonistic, not os regards tbe discharge of tho Shinanogawa, because on that wo 
agree, I may say, quite remarkably, but as regards tho discharge of the Rhine; 
and he has been good enough to send’ mo very elaborate tables of the discharge of 
the Rhine, which were, of course, not previously known to mo, but which place that 
matter beyond a doubt. From these I And that the ordiuary summer discharge of 
the Rhine near its mouth is over five millions cubic foot per minute, that its 
maximum discharge in floods is over twenty-three millions cubic feet per minute, 
and its minimum discharge is 2,700,000 cubic feet per minute. In my statement 
I gave tbe ordinary summer discharge as 900,000 cubic feet per minute, and tire 
flood discharge os ten millions cubic feet per minute; that is to say tho summer 
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discharge as given by mo is between one-fifth and one-sixth of what it actually 
is, [99] aud the flood discharge between one-half and one-third of what it 
actually is. Iu justice to myself I must say that I procured my information from 
Bcardmore's Manual of Hydrology, which book is considered as good authority by 
all English Hydraulic Engineers; but it is also necessary to say that on moro 
carefully investigating tho matter, I find that Beard more’s gauging was not taken 
at tho month of tho Rhine, but at Lnuterbourg, which is some distanco below 
Strasbourg. It is necessary, therefore, for me to correct the statement I formerly 
made, to tho extent that the Shiuanogawa discharges the same amount of water at 
its mouth ns the Rhine docs at Lnuterbourg and that therefore the size of the two 
rivers cannot fairly ho compared. Iu reference to the actual discharge of tho 
Shiuanogawa, it may be useful to have on tho records of the Society a comparison 
of the results obtained by myself and Mr. Undo, os these arc so close that they 
assuredly leavo no room for uncertainty regarding it. On tho 21st June, 1871,1 
gauged the discharge of the river and found it to ho 1,500,000 cubic feet per 
minute. During tho months of Juno and July, 1873, Mr. Lindo look a succession 
of observations tho mean result of which was 1,320,000 cubic feet per minute, the 
difference between this and mino boing so trilling as almost to appear extraor¬ 
dinary. I calculated the basin of the Shiuanogawa from government maps which 
were necessarily more or less inaccurate, making it to bo 10,000 square miles in 
area. And taking the discharge of that area at seventy cubic foot per minute per 
square mile, which is tho Average discharge of twenty-five rivers in different parts 
of tho world, gives the discharge of tho Shiuanogawa os 700,000 cubic feet per 
miuuto. Mr. Lindo has calculated the low water discharge at 720,000 cubic feet 
per miuuto, which two results verify each other surprisingly. From data procured 
from a comparison with other rivers, I estimated that the maximum flood dis¬ 
charge of tho Shinanogawa would probably be about twenty times tho latter 
mentioned discharge, viz., fourteen millions cubic feet per minute. Mr. Liudo from 
actual measurement lias calculated the flood discharge to bo 12 , 000,000 cubic feet 
per minute. Those calculations, made perfectly independently on different 
systems aud verifying each other so closely, conclusively determiue the size of the 
Shinauogawa, aud I therefore have though it well to givo the Socioty tho in¬ 
formation, which I do with Mr. Lindo’s sanction. 

Professor Ayrton then read a return^ of Dr. Goevts’ paper ou Lead and 
Silver ; and in reply to a question from the chair, stated that lie behoved little or 
no quicksilver was found iu Japan. As for as lie was aware, all the quicksilver 
used in this country was imported from China, to which country it had been 
brought from Europe. Consequently the price of quicksilver in Japan was far 
higher than in England. 

Mr. Rrunton hero remarked upon tho black colour ou tho brouzo image at Mai a. 

Professor Ayrton said in regard to the dork colour on Japanese bronze images 
referred to by Mr. Bruuton, ho believed [100j this was produced not by any 
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admixture o! quicksilver bat by the bronze containing a considerable percentage of 
lead, in consequence of which the bronze was soft. After the vase, or other bronze 
ornament, was fiuished, the outside wm strongly heated, and when on the point 
of liquefaction it underwent a rapid oxidation, and thus a dork uniform cont closely 
adherent to the real of the metal was formed. For the particular* of this procoss 
he would refer the society to the careful analysis of Japanese bronze, made some 
months back by M. Morin and communicated by that gentleman to the French 
Academy. 

Dr. Syle mentioned the New .Almaden mines, near San Jos6 in Californio, ns 
furnishing a large supply of quicksilver. 

A paper, contributed by Mr. Gribblc of Nagasaki, on the Production and 
Manufacture of Vegetable Wax in Japan, waa road by Mr. W. II. Smith, who 
exhibited specimens and diagrams illustrative of the subject. 

Dr. Syle remarked on the similarity of the prooess employed to that ufied in 
Chiua for the extraction of oil from the bean. As to tho employment of tbo 
wedge rather than the screw, it was noteworthy that although the Cbincxo were 
acquainted with the latter and used it for some purposes, they never Memod to 
employ it as a mechanical power. The experiment made nt Nowchwang for ob¬ 
taining tbo bean-oil by foreign machinery had not Ucu successful. 

Professor W. E. Ayrton said he could aee why the wedge was used in pre¬ 
ference to tho screw both in China and Japan for extracting oil os stated by Dr. 
Syle, since theory showed that in tho absence of very great power a greater crush¬ 
ing effect coaid be produced by sadden blows on a wedge than by tbo continued 
pressure of a screw. He thought that probably the considerable initial expense 
necessary to be incurred in the purchase of a hydraulic press might bo the reason 
why they were so rarely used in this country for the extraction of wax; since ax 
far as he could judge from the diagrams lying on the tabic tho apparatus at present 
employed was of tho rudest description and therefore cost but very littlo. Ho 
would be glad if Mr. Smith could inform them in what way Japaneso vegetable 
wax differed from Chinese wax. 

Mr. W. H. Smith expressed his surprise that the hydraulic press was not 
more used; and read the following remarks of Sir H. Parkcs from a note written 
ou the subject of tho paper: 

"I am sorry to see that the wax cannot be produced at a paying price, but 
this must be partly attributable to the very high charges of manufacture. I 
cannot help thinking tliat it might be produced at a much less cost with more 
industry and read hard work on the part of the Japanese. I was told in England 
that it could be largely used in the process of printing manufactures (cottons) if n 
largo and steady supply could be reckoned on, but as it came to market only by 
fits and starts and in unreliable quantities, manufacturers were obligod to use other 
material. I am sorry if this industry should fail, for the Japanese have but few 
available products for export, and they must work harder before they increase them." 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


The Third Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the Grand Hotel on 
Wednesday cTcning, July 11th, 1875, at half-past eight o’clock. 

The chair was taken by Sir Harry 8. Partes. 

The Minutes of the last two General Meetings having been read and oon- 
firmod, the Annual Report of the Coonoil was then presented as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN, 
FOB THE YEAR ENDING JULY, 1875. 

Tho Council have much satisfaction in reporting that the advantages bavo 
never boon more marked, or the progress of the Society more cuoouraging thnu 
during tho past twelve months. 

In evidence of this they refer to the fact that it has boon found expedient to 
isauo an extra number of the Society's Journal, containing Transactions, etc., up 
to tho end of 1874. The contents of this, and of the supplementary number, 
which is about to bo issued, are as follows: 

L—Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese; by Dr. Gcerts of Nagasaki. 

H.—Observations on the Bay of Sendai; by Captain St. John, H.M.S. Sylvia. 

HI.—Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese; by Dr. Gcerts, of 
Nagasaki. 

IV. —Description of a Trip to Niigata, along the Shinshin-road and bock by 
tho Mikuni Pass; by J. A. Lindo, Esq. 

V. —Useful Minerals and Metallurgy of the Japanese, by Dr. Geerts, of Naga¬ 
saki. 

VI. —The preparation of Vegetable Wax; by Henry Gribble, Esq., of Nagasaki. 

vn.—Tho Revival of Pure Shinto; by E. M. Satow, Esq. 
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VIII. —Itinerary of Two Routes botween Yodo and Niigata; by Copt. 
DeiiCbarraca. 

IX. —Constructive Art in Japan; by It. II. Brunton, Esq. 

X. —A Description of tbo Coast botween Oshlma and Toba Harbour j and an 
Excursion among tho Forests and Mouutaiu Ranges of tho Provinco of Yamuto; by 
Capt. St. John, R.N. 

XI. —On some Japanese Logonds; by C. W. Goodwin, Esq. 

XII—Observations on tbo olimato of Nagasaki in 1872; by Dr. Gcerls. 

XIII. —Notes of a Journoy from Awamori to Niigata, and a visit to tbo mines 
of Sado; by J. H. Gubbins, Esq. 

XIV. —Notes Collected in tbo Okitama ICcn, with an Itinerary of tho Roads 
loading to it; by C. H. Dallas, Esq. 

XV. —On an anciont Jopaueso Classic ; by W. G. Aston, Esq. 

XVI. —On tbo Legacy of Iyeyasn; by Prof. W. E. Grigsby. 

XVH.—On tho Yonezawa Dialect; by C. H. Dallas, Esq. 

On the evening preceding the Transit of Venus a valuablo lecture rvas de¬ 
livered to a largo and interested audienco, by Professor W. E. Ayrton of tho 
Imperial College of Engineering, at Yedo; and on tho oocasion of tho visit of the 
Challenger to Yokohama, Professor Wyville Thomson favored ns with a lecture, 
in which ho gave a rdsumi of the results, as far ns ascertained, of the deep sea 
sounding and dredging in which ho had been engaged. Such lectures arc of great 
value, and deserve the best acknowledgments of tho Society. 

Another token of progress is seen in the fact that it has become desirablo to 
hold Rogular Meetings alternately at Yokohama and at Yodo, a request being mode 
from tho latter place that tho sossionB of tho Society be held there ns ofton as 
once a month; which suggestion tho Council tako this opportunity of bringing 
boforo tho Annual Meeting for its consideration. 

Tho pressing want of tho present momont is a good, largo room—conveniently 
situated, and froo of charge-in which all tho Society’s Mcotiugs might he hold, its 
business trausactod, and its Museum and Library raado accossiblo to members and 
■trangors. 

Tbo Treasurer’s Report, berowith submitted, shews a balance iu baud of 
8317.82. 

Tho number of now mombors olooted during tbo past year is Cl, making tho 
present number about 200. 

Tho number of Exchanges effected with other Societies has much increased, 
and copies of tho Journal havo boon sent by request to TrUlmors in London, and 
also to Now York, for Balo. 

The additions to tho Library and MuBeuin during tho past year havo boon 
few—a fact much to bo rogrofted. Some improvement, however, in this respect 
may be expected if the Socioty Bhall adopt tho suggestion, which tho Council now 
* lays before tho meeting, of increasing the Annual Subscriptions to 810. 

vou m. pt. B. 


The following is the Treasurer's Report. 


Receipts and Expenditure, 
1st July to 81st December, 1871. 


Dr. 

To Balanco in hand 1st July. $580.22 

" Subscriptions collected from 21 members at $5. 105.00 

“ Subscriptions to Library. 5.00 

“ Amount reooived for salo of Transactions. 15.00 

•• Sundry receipts. 1.13 


$712.05 


Cr. 

By Printing, Stationery, Advertising,oto. 

“ Books purchased. 

" Librarian's wages. 

" Grand Hotel rent of room, oto. 

" Oort of Oabiuot for iiiHcets. 

" Diagrams, Professor Ayrton's lecture 

" Sundries. 

" Balance. 


$182.10 

10.00 

20.00 

48.75 

12.00 

82.12 

0.00 

108.32 


$712.05 


31st January to 80lh Juno, 1875. 


Dr. • 

To Balanco on hand, 1st January. $108.82 

" SubRoriptlons collcctod from ICO members at $5. 800.00 

" Amount received for solo of Transactions. 0.00 


$009.32 


Cr. 

By Printing, Stationery, Advertising, oto. $211.00 

•' Books purchased. 111.01 

" Librarian's wages. 20.00 

" Cost of forwarding Transactions to London. 21.09 

•' Rent of room at Ho. 28, 7 mouths nt $20 a month. 140.00 

“ Furnishing rooms at No. 28. 40.81 

“ Grand Hotel, refreshments, etc. 20.00 

“ Firo Insurauco $-100 to 20th April, 1870. 8.00 

" Sundries. 7.0G 

" Balance. 317.82 


To Balanco deposited in Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and 

China... $817.32 

'John Thtobubh, 


Hon. Treasurer. 






























Tho following resolutions woro thon poaaod: 

1 .—Resolved, That tho Report of Iho Council bo aocopted, and tbo thaukB of 
tbo Society tendered to tlio rotiring ofllcors. 

Proposed by TrofcBsor Summon, scoondod by Principal Dyer. 

2.—Resolved, That a Committee of ordinary members bo appointed to toko iuto 
couHidcration tho present Btato of tbo flnanooa of tho Sooioty and to comult with 
tbo Council concerning tho inmo—tho said Comiuittoo to consist of Mr. Cargill, 
Dr. Purcoli, Principal Dyer and Mr. Thomson. 

Proposed by Professor Grigsby, seconded by Dr. Wheeler. 

8.— Revolved, That tho subject of holding somi-monthly mootings at Yokohama 
and Yodo alternately bo referred to tbo saino G'ominittoo. 

Proposed by Mr. Aston, socondod by Mr. Wilkin. 

4.— Resolved, That the modo of electing tho Council bo considered by tho abovo 
Comiuitteo and reported ou at tho uoxt General Mooting. 

Proposed by Mr. Wilkin, seconded by Mr. Thomson. 

Tho Committee appointed to nominate the officers for the onsuiug year recom¬ 
mended tho following, who woro unanimously olcctcd. 

President. —S. R. Brown, D.D. 

Vice-Presidents .—Sir Harry S. Pavkes, K.C.B.; C. W. Goodwin, Esq. 

Councillors. —C. De Grootc, Esq.; J. C. Hepburn, Esq., m.d.; A. J. Wilkin, 
Esq.; W. G. Howell, Esq.; Edwin Wheeler, Esq., m.d.; David Murray, Esq., 
Ph. D.; Rov. E. W. Sylo; W. G. Aston, Esq. 

Cor. See. —W. E. Ayrton, Esq. 

/fee. See*.—John Y. Henderson, Esq., Yokohama; Professor James Summers, 
Tokio. 

Treasurer. —J. Thurbum, Esq. 

A voto of thanks to tho Chairman having boon carried unanimously, tho 
meeting separated. 

















































































































































ITINERARY OF THE COUNTRY TRAVERSED BETWEEN 
THE 3rd AUGUST AND THE 8th SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


Bv Captain Descuarsiks, Chasseurs d'Afbiquk. 


[/?caeZ before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 13th January, 1876.'] 

My principal objects in this journey were to travel northward in 
the direction of Lake Inawashiro ; thence to pass through the provinco 
of Aidzu; to reach Niigata by the course of the river which flows from 
Lake Inawashiro; and to descend the West coast southwards to a point 
favourable for reaching Fujiyama through the mountainous provinco of 
Shinano to Kofu, and from Fiyiyama to reach T6ki6 by one of tho well- 
known roads. 

The 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and Oth days were dedicated to Nikko, tho 
itinerary and features of which aro well known. 

From tho 10th tho itinerary may offer some interest to those who 
may wish to visit loss frequented parts of tho country. 

10th August.—From NikkO to Imaiohi—a well-known road. From 
Imaichi tho path tends northward towards Ohowatari (2 ri) through a pic- 
turosquo country. Tho river Daiyagawa (tho torrent of Nikkd) is passed, 
afterwards that of Kiuugawa, which is much ravinod, [2] deep and 
rapid, and abounds with a fish called ai. Pack-horses cannot pass this 
stream, and tho noxt station on tho loft bank being 80 ch6 from tho rivor, 
a considorablo dolay in tho journey takes placo. Halt for tho night at 
Fuuauiyn, a villago of small importance. 

11th August.—From Funaniyu to Ishigami. 

From Funaniyu to Tamaniyu (1 ri 28 chu) about 8c/u5 past Taraaniyu 
is a rapid torrent which can only be passed by fordiug. It is about 30 
motres broad, and is often impassable. It is called by tho country 
von. hi. it. u .—1 
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peoplo tho Arakawa. From this torrent to Taka-uchi (2 ri 10 ch6) tbo 
road is wooded, picturcsquo, and the stream swift; the general direc¬ 
tion East. 

From Takauolii to Ishigami 8 ri. Two unimportant streams may 
bo forded, and just before reaching Ishigami, a considerable stream, 
often impassable, named Hokigawa, running from N. to S., has to bo 
crossed. Tho general direction of tho road is N. 

From Ishigami to Kiwatalmra, 5 ri. Tho Inst three « traverse 
tho great plain of Nasunohara. This plain appears about ten to fifteen 
ri long and from throe to fivo broad, and is covorcd with grass and fern, 
like all tho ham in Japan. Thoro aro few or no trees, and little water 
or traco of cultivation. No housos aro to bo mot with until Kiwatalmra, 
a villngo consisting of a few cottages. Ono ri boforo arriving thoro tho 
traveller is still among tho mountains. Beautiful streams of frosh water 
aro to bo mot with, and vast dry bods of torrents, indicative of torriblo 
storms, and bonriug onormons blocks of stono and uprootod troos. 
From the plain of Nnsunolmra Mount Tsukubnsan nmy bo soon towards 
tho 8.E., and tho vast chain of tho Nasusan running from 8.W. to 
N.E. 

From Kiwatalmra to Murouoi, throo ri, over a very bad road, and 
with a socoud ham to travorso. Boforo reaching tho villngo of Murunoi, 
a considerable torront named Nakngawa is voachcd and must bo forded. 
From Murouoi to Yumoto, 2 ri. Loaviug Murouoi tho gorgo of tho 
Nasusan is renchod. Tho road bocomos oxtromely difficult, in some 
places vory muddy, sometimes stoop and [8] covered with rooks. Tho 
gradients are vory sharp. In fine wonther tho neighbouring summit of 
the Nasusan may be soon with fine effect, the viow embracing a vast 
expanse towards tho S. W. and E. nud presenting a magnificent ensemble. 

18th August.—Halt at Yumoto. 

Tho village of Yumoto consists of somo 80 houses built sololy 
to receive tho bathers of the summer season. A torrent of mineral 
water runs through this open gorgo from S. to N. at the foot of Mount 
Nasu. Tho only street of tho villago is in this gorgo and runs parallel 
with tho 6tremn. Wooden pipes convey tho water into the middle of 
the street by two conduits, tho one bringiug cold, the other hot water. 
Fivo square tanks of two compartments occupy about 80 metres of 
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the road between those two streams. The minoral water contains 
sulphur in small quantities and alum. The tomperaturo is very high 
(from 00* to 02° C.), but it can bo roducod in the tanks in a fow minutos 
to a moro modorato lovel by a simplo and ingonious system of cocks, by 
which tho streams of hot and cold water can bo rogulatod at will. Those 
minoral waters aro called tho Shika-no-yu (tho waters of tho stag). 
Tradition relates that tho first porsons who made uso of thorn woro lod 
thithor by observing a door which had boon wounded by hunters, its 
instinct loading it to resort to tho waters. 

Tho villago was formerly much larger than at presont. It is over¬ 
looked, in front, by sevoral temples sufficiently woll preserved, at least 
externally. It was built at about 800 metres distant from its present 
site. But a terrible flood in 1857-58 destroyed tho whole village, and 
in order to avoid the repetition of a similar catastrophe, it was 
rebuilt higher up tho valley. It contains only about a hundred in¬ 
habitants, its sole trade consisting in a littlo sulphur and some vegetable 
products used in dyoiug. In winter a few deer are killed, and though 
rarely, bears of a small species. It is a good game couutry, and possesses 
woodcock and pheasants. In tho neighbouring stream ai and yamame 
(trout) are caught. 

[4] To the north of tho villago, and after an ascent of a fow minutos, 
the tourist is brought face to faco with Nasu, a beautiful and imposing 
mountain. It consists of throe principal peaks, one of which, called 
Tansu-ga-tako, is an oxtiuct volcano. Tho Nasusau is, properly speaking, 
a well-defined voloano. It still emits smoko and subterranean sounds. 
Tho orator appears to bo about 200 metros in diamoter. Tho sides aro 
arid and boar traces of eruptions of lava. Tho last eruption is said to 
have takou placo in tho year 1780. Tho ascent to tho orator is easy; 
and that of tho neighbouring ponk, Bislmmou, 1 can also bo mndo. This 
station would afford au agrcoablo resort in summer; tho air is fresh and 
tho nights aro cool; but tho bad state of tho roads would for a long timo 
render access to it difficult for the majority of travellers, and almost 
impossible for European ladies. 

Another hot spring station is to bo found at a placo called Sliiwo- 


1 One of the seven gods of happiness.— Edd. 
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bara, towards tbo West of Naan, and to the N. E. of the road from 
Nikko to Aidza, which passes not far from here. It is possible to go 
direct from Nasu to Aidzu by the neck of tho SantagOri, but the roads 
are very bad by the confession even of tho natives. 

14th August.—From Yumoto to IhidoyO. 

Leaving Yumoto, tho left bank of the river is passed, and the 
traveller descends tho slopes E. of tho Nasu. For 4 r£ theso slopes aro 
well wooded but tho roads are muddy, full of ruts and impracticable 
aftor rain. Not a houso is to be mot with until tho miserable hamlot of 
Tsuuago is reached, consisting at most of 70 souls, and absolutely des¬ 
titute of resources. From this point to Shirakawa, a great uncultivated 
plain must bo passed, marked with tho peculiar characteristics of tho 
hara: tho distance is 2 ri 15 cho. 

At Shirakawa tho groat nor thorn road from T6kifl toSondai and Aidzu 
is rogaiuod. Shirakawa is a large town of about 2 kilometres in circum¬ 
ference, with a largo trade in silk. It has au anciont thiro. At somo 
distanco to the North tho road bronchos off to tho N.E. towards Sondoi, 
and N.W. towards Aidzu. In this latter direction, and at 2} ri from 
Shirakawa is to bo found tho village of Ihidoyd—18 to 20 houses. 

Leaving Ihidoyd tho road takes a general dirootion northward. Tho 
country is very undulating and woll wooded, and tho following villages 
aro passed : 

Kamigoyn .. 1 ri, 20 oho. 

Makinouchi . 1 “ 1C " 

Nagauuma. 1 “ 2 “ 

At tho latter point you Jonvo tho Hon-knidfi for main road)* if it is 
desired to go direct to the Lako Iuawnshiro. Formerly a sliiro was 
standing iu this important place, which is ouo of tbo gates of tho 
province of Aidzu, either by tho diroct road or by tho defile which leads 
to tho Lake Inawnshiro. To roach tho latter point it is necessary to 
proceed by way of Takinohara (1 ri) with one relay of horscB, passing 
through a pretty valley variously cultivated, bounded on tho N.E. by 
tho mountains of Iwaki. On dismounting, tho defilo or neck of Ohiwake 
is entered. Tho road follows, at a rounded angle, a stream which runs 
from N. to S. Both banks are covered with thick wood rendered 


Known as the Oshiu-kaidO.— Edd. 
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useless by want of roads. The right bank is formed by a somewhat 
remarkable mountain, Hachimau-ga-tako, the ascent of which is prolougod 
for about 2 ri. Nearly at tho summit a singlo post-house is to bo found, 
called Ohiwuke, and at 1,000 m. above this point one of tho finest views 
in Japan may bo enjoyed. It extends towards tho South and South¬ 
east, with an immense horizon bounded by tlio lofty mountains of Sendai 
and Oshiu. 

Still continuing to climb these steep slopes, tho traveller loaves, 
with mauy regrets, this magnificent country and arrives at tho boundary 
which divides the waters of the Pacific from those of the Sea of Japan, 
a venerable gate and a feudal barrier informing him of his entrance 
into tho province of Aidza. Tliis boundary is hardly reached before a 
rapid descent towards the north is commenced, and a view is gained as 
superb as that which has just been left behind. A succession of tho 
mountain chains of Aidza and Sendai extends to the North. At a [6] 
turn of one of the angles of the path, Lake Inawashiro is seen in a 
hollow, shining like a mirror in the last rays of the setting sun. But 
the steepness of the slopes which lead to the foot of the valley soon 
eclipses this panorama, and after three ri of easy walking we arrive at 
the village of Nakaji, close to Lake Inawashiro. 

Nakaji is about three kilometres from the eastern extremity of Lake 
Inawashiro. Taking boat on the lake it may bo traversod towards the 
N.E. as far as the point where it flows into tho basin of Aidzu, from 
whence Wakamatsu may be reachod on foot. But strong westerly 
winds are frequent on the lake, and at such times the passago is almost 
impossible in the wretched boats ordinarily employed. Under thoso 
circumstances tho route to Aidzu must be regained by crossing from 
Nakaji to Fukura. 

Inawashiro is one of the largest and most picturcsquo lakes in 
Japan. It is fed by two streams which flow from tho East and North¬ 
east aud measures about 4 ri in all directions. It is surrounded by 
mountains of no great elovatiou, except that of Bandaisan on tho North 
shoro, one of the highest in Aidzu. Ou the same shoro there aro a few 
villages where salmon and matu aro caught, and a fish, peculiar to 
certain lakes in Japan, called the akaliara (red-belly). A small trade is 
carried on between Wakamatsn and the different points of the lake. But 
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the total absenco of roads in the neighbouring regions renders all com¬ 
mercial movement difficult, and it may be said of this place, as of the 
whole of tho interior of Japan, that the growth of public wealth would 
derive considerable impulso from tho opening of good roads. Tho main 
roads (called hon-kaidu), like that of Aidzu, are tho only ones laid out 
and those are only intermittently repaired. Theso even are detestably 
bad in respect of tho inequality of tho surface and tho steepness of the 
slopos. Their reform is a work of paramount necessity to tho Japanese 
Government and would bo productive of tho best results. 

Tho shores of Lake Inawashiro may bo recommended as an ngreenblo 
summer rosort, although it should bo statod that they aro ontirely 
destitute of all resources for European lifo. The temperature is cool, 
and in winter tho stroams aro frozen for sovoral weeks. 

If doBirous of regaiuiug tho Uon-kaidd, tho travollor must take tho 
route from Nnkiji to Fukura, which is undulating and picturesquo. From 
Naknji to Harjyiku, by Fukura, thoro aro five n to travorso, ovor a good 
country. Tho mountains aasumo a boldor character as you approach 
Wakamatsu. 

Tho slopes from Mount Kanohori and Takizawa aro Btoop. Towards 
tho North lio tho vast plain of Aidzu and its capital Wakamatsu, which is 
reached after a march of 8 or 9 ri from Nakaji,—a fatiguing walk on 
account of tho disintograted silox which forms tho soil for sovoral 
kilomotros beforo reaching Wakamatsu. 

Wakamatsu is tho capital of the aucient province of Aidzu. It is a 
considerable town, but possessed formerly a far larger population than 
at present. The Castle of tho Princes of Aidzu, situated on a hill at a 
short distanco from the town, has been destroyed and razod to tho 
ground. Tho town is situated nearly in the centro of a groat oval plain, 
of from 10 to 12 ri in its longest diameter, and constituting what is 
properly called tho Aidzu country. This plain is fertile, cultivated with 
rico, and watered by mauy rivulets which descoud from tho surrounding 
mountains, and which uuitc in the principal stream which flows out of 
the Lake Inawashiro. 

Besides Lake Inawashiro, thero are in tho basin of Aidzu two other 
lakos or lagoons, the waters of theso three lakes uniting to form the 
river which flows towards Niigata. A fourth lake named Kosemura, 
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which is said to be situated on the X. E. slope of the mountains of Nikk6, 
also discharges its waters into the same basin, which also carries a large 
volumo of water in the Japan Sea. 

Tho mountains which surround tho plain of Aidzu are majestic, and 
many aro very lofty, among others the Bandaisan to the North-east, 
tho form of which is remarkable; Miyojingatako to tho 8outh; and tho 
Itoyosnn [8] to the West. This latter mountain, oven in summer, is not 
oxempt from snow, and furnishes ico which is criod about the streets of 
WakomatBU. 

At a distance of one ri from the town there is a very colebratod 
place of resort, named Higashiyama. It is a collection of tea-housos 
in a deep ravine formed by a stream of considerable volume. From tho 
clefts in the rocks which form the right bank, streams of hot water flow; 
and many resort to the spot to enjoy the cool air and tako the benefit of 
the warm springs, which are of a temperature of about 50-55° C; but 
they have neither taste nor smell, and do not appear to contain any salt. 

On leaving Wakamntsn for Niigata, the western route must be 
taken, which is a metalled road running through rice fields, and in as 
detestable a condition as can be imagined. 

From Wakamatsu to Bauge—a considerable commercial town—is 
8 ri 10 cU. 

From Bange to Funato, 1 ri, 20 cliv. At tho latter place a bridge 
of boats must be passed, constructed similarly to those used in Europe. 
The aspect of the river is picturesqne. On leaving it the neck of the 
mountain called Tabane-matsu-tdge has to be attacked by a very stoop 
ascent of from 5 to 7 kilometres. From the summit, on which there are 
two tea-houses, a fine view may bo enjoyed. Tho descent is by an 
abrupt and picturesque path towards Nozawa, a large town which must 
formerly havo been much frequonted. The road, which preserves a 
a generally western direction, passes over the remarkable shoulder called 
Kurumatdgo. 

In all these mountains the lacquer treo [tiriuhi-no-H) is fouud, 
which is tapped by horizontal incisions in the trunk. It is almost 
useless to say that the aspect of the country from Waknumtsu is pictu¬ 
resque in proportion to the badness of the roads, and the steepness of the 
slopes. These conditions are unfortunately universal throughout the 
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whole of tho interior, and if the eye is pleased the lower limbs are 
tortured. The tourist should therefore be well shod, and fortified with 
a patience which does [9] not belong to all Europeans. From all these 
points of view the country situated between Nikkd, Aidzu and Niigata 
• dcservos special mention. 

The river becomes navigable at Tsugawa, which, in virtue of this 
position, has become tho important centre of a commerce and carrying 
trade. From this point Niigata can bo roachod by wator in a day when 
tho stream is strong. Tho dislauco by laud between tho two places 
being from 18 to 20 ri, an ostimato may be formed of tho rapidity of tho 
stream, hero called the Tsugawa. Wlion tho water is slack, a halt must 
bo mado for the night and Niigata reached the next day, tho nativo 
boatmou being justly unwilling to descond tho river during tho dark 
hours. Tho rapidity of this form of locomotion is not without somo 
disagreeables. For 4 or 5 ri after leaving Tsugawa a number of rapids 
must bo passod, and tho rivor, boing hemmed in by steep rocks, is much 
of a torrent, studdod with rocks, and all tho skill, coolness and constant 
practico of tho boatmen aro required to avoid gravo aud frequont 
accidents. Tho boats are long aud narrow (7 ken by 8 to 4 thakii 
broad), a kind of cauoo in which it is woll not to indulgo in any un¬ 
necessary movements, and two men, standing, ono in tho stom tho other 
in the stern, direct a courso in which the smallest error may causo tho 
wreck of tho wholo froight upon a rock. After three or four hours of 
this exercise, tho mouth of tho defile is reached, the river becoming 
broader and more calm ns its month is roachod; but tho sand-banks 
and eddies render tho navigation dangerous at night. 

Tho overland route from Tsugawa to Niigata at first follows tho 
left bank, crossing tho very difficult pass of Iwnya. It crosses the rivor 
afterwards at a ford, and winds about in a boud on tho right bank. 
This road is only taken in going from Niigata to Tsugawa; tho ascent 
of the river by water occupies from five to soven days, and it is im¬ 
possible to pass its rapids without great trouble. This part of the basin 
of the Niigata river is contiguous to coal and copper mines, rich enough, 
it is said, but not productive on account of the want of good roads. 

[10] The approach to Niigata is dull and desolate, the open plains 
aud onvirons being saudy aud uuintorostiug. The town is very regularly 
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built, the streets are clean, well-kept and rectilinear, and a number of 
canals keep the town in communication with the river. The population 
is estimated at over 60,000, and represents tho entire commercial im¬ 
portance of all the West. It is at the samo time the centre of pleasure 
and recreation for the whole of tho district. Tho climate sooms to 
• diffor sensibly from that of the other side of tho Pncifio; the bent is very 
great in summer, and the winter is cold and long. As is usual on this 
sido of the Japan Sea, the bouses are all fronted with a covered veraudak, 
whioh allows of exercise when the snow covers the streets. Tho roofs 
aro built at very opon angles and weighted with heavy Btonos. Tho 
typhoon which passed over Nagasaki and the South on tho 20th August, 
1874, ended its course northwards, appearing in Niigata on the 21st from 
G p.m. to 11 p.m. The maximum intensity was during the hour 
between 8 and 9 p.m. Every house was more or less injured, but 
tho destruction was less severe than at Nagasaki on the night of the 
20th. The typhoon swept the whole coast from south to north on the 
20th and 21st. 

The most serious bar to the ultimate development of Niigata is the 
existence of a very dangerous sand-bank at the mouth of the river. 
Besides the waters which come from Aidzu, which, on account of their 
volume, bring down vast quantities of sand, tho river Shiuano, tho 
largest in Japau, flows through Niigata, gathering on its course all tho 
waters of the central chain of the west, which again by tlioir vast volume 
contribute to the blocking up of the port of Niigata. An attempt has 
been mado to remedy this condition of affairs by the construction of a 
canal, which, however, has been abandoned on account of its defective plan. 

The island of Sado, noted for its gold mine*, is about 16 ri from 
the coast. Most of the junks in which tho traffic between this island 
and Niigata is carried on, put [11] into port at Teradomavi, south of 
Niigata, to escapo the dangors of the bar. 

A detailed description of the island of Sado and of tho works there, 
which aro under tho direction of Europeans, will shortly bo given by 
recont explorers. Although Niigata is an open port, it contains very few 
European residents (6 or G in 1874). There is no doubt that the 
making of carriage roads from this point to Aidzu would contribute groatly 
ft. to the extension of business. 

von. in. pt. H-—2 
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From Niigata to Tako-no-machi the road follows the shore, passing 
sometimes through sand, sometimes through paddy-fields or pine woods, 
and offoring little worthy of note. 

From Take-no-machi the road, diverging from the South, runs 
through rich paddy fields towards the East, skirting a bold ridge which 
projects into the sea, aud the very steep declivity of which does not 
admit of uu easy road by the shore. The sea is again struck to the 
Wost aud South-west, the road travorsing the remarkablo pass called 
Saigatabatoge, from the summit of which a sploudid view of the rich 
plains of Echigo in the back-grouud can bo onjoyod, while tho Sea of 
Japan and tho islaud of Sado lie in tho foreground. On emerging from 
this pass tho little port of Toradomari may be soon, a fishing villngo 
about two kiloinotro8 in length null well situatod. (It would rnako an 
agrooablo watoring placo.) From Tako-no-machi to Toradomari tho 
distanco i9 C ri. 

Leaving Toradomari thoro is no other road than tho Boa-shore, 
which is of fiuo sand with a gentle slopo more agreeable to tho bathor 
than tho pedestrian. According to ciroumstaucos tho tourist can follow 
tho const on foot, or engngo a small vossol to go southwards coasting 
along with a fair wind. Idzumozaki (4 n) may thus bo reached, a vory 
largo fishing village, 4 kilometros long, and of considornblo commercial 
activity. Thoro aro somo ploasaut toa-bousos near tho shore, and tho 
beach is very agrooablo. 

Tho routo continues as before, aud the snow-dad summits of Echigo- 
Tateynma aro to bo soon towards tho southeast. [12J To Hisbiyn, 8 ri, 
wboro au importaut anuunl horse-fair is held in tho fifth month of tho 
year. In 1874 2,000 Lowes wore brought there. 

To Arabama (2 ri) a considerable fishing village, with a’miscellane¬ 
ous trade. To Kosbiwazoki, 2 ri, an importaut commercial town with 
a population of 12,000. There was a sharp skirmish here in 1808, aud 
many houses still bear marks of tho strife. 

It is better to go by sea from Kujiranami (tho shipping port of 
ICa&hiwazaki) to Imamachi, if tho weather bo favourable. 

On arriving at Imamachi, there is a dangerous bar at the mouth of 
the river, which can ouly be crossod when the wind is iu any other 
direction than northerly. In guod weather this voyage is pleasant and 
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rapid, and in the distance may be seen tlie peaks of Taleyama in the 
province of Echigo. The foot of tbe Yoneyama is passed, a mountain of 
fair altitude, on the snmmit of which there is a temple which can bo 
vory distinctly scon from the sea. This temple is only frequented or 
inhabited from the 4th to the 8th month. Near Kujiranumi there are 
somo deep caverns in the cliffs, which may be entered by boats. All 
this coast, from Teradomari to Imamachi, is well populated, commercial, 
and possesses a good climate. Tho nights are cool, and tho shore woll 
adapted for sea-bathing. Tho boach is soft and remarkable for tho 
absence of shells. The men aro vigorous, tannod by tho sun and soa- 
air, and devoted to fishing. The women are strong and capable of tho 
hardest toil such as is usually undertaken by men. Imamachi is a large 
town with a population of from 6,000 to 8,000 souls, built on tho left 
bank of a river, which conduces to a flourishing trade. 

From Imamachi to Takata 2 ri. Leaving the coast, the road opens 
towards the south, crossing a vast and fertile valley and leaving to the 
right in a south-easterly direction three peaks rather remarkable for 
their form aud dimensions, and known as Miyokosan, Gochisan and 
Yakeyama, the ascent of all which appears difficult. 

Takata is a town containing from 30,000 to 40,000 souls, [18] the 
ancient seat of a daimw, and still important from a commercial point of 
view. It is one of tbe great centres of production and supply of tho 
west sido of the main island, and particularly of tho province of 
Echigo. 

From 'l'aknta to Stkigawa .—Route by causeway in the middle of 
the rice-fields from Takata to Arai 8 ri. Arai is a largo village of from 
4,000 to 6,000 souls. From Arai the road rises by gentlo but continuous 
slopes. Passing Nihongi you cross the very picturesque torront of Soki- 
gawu, of which tho two steep banks must bo dimbod by a zigzag path 
which has a protty effect. SekigAwa it a wretched villago, but the 
honjin is good. 

Immediately after passing this villago you climb a stiffish pass 
called Kuma-saka-toge, and on descending from this pass como upon tho 
pretty village of Nojiri, on the border of a litUo lake of tho some 
name. 

The lake of Nojiri is very picturesque and well situated. Tho 
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form of it is somewhat curved and its length appears to mo not to 
exceed a ri and a*half. It is embellished with little well-wooded 
islands, and has but few fish. On its banks tower the three summits of 
Knroshimo yama. 

From Nojiri to Muroi (8 ri) the road traverses some pleasant 
woods, and redesceuds to Murei with tolerably rapid slopes. You then 
find yourself by the sido of a great torrent which empties itself into the 
river of Shiuauo. 

Leaving Murei you outer the mountainous part of the pass called 
Kodama-zaka. From the top of this pass you behold tho vast panorama 
of tiro basin of tho Shinanogawa, pooplod with numerous and rioli 
villages, and the view is bounded to tho south by the high mountains of 
tho Shinano district. Tho whole of this region appears rioh and 
cultivated. 

As soon as you doscoud into tho valloy you meet a long succes¬ 
sion of villagos, nearly contiguous, which ond at tho tomplo of Zoukdji, 
4 ri 20 oho from Murei. This tomplo, which has no othor merit than 
that of being vory largo and situated upon a rather toworing hill, is one of 
tho most celebrated and most frequonted in Japan. Tho [41] aggrogato 
of tho villagos of Mina, Nngauoraura, etc., which surround it, may 
famish a population of GO-GO,000 souls. This agglomeration of people 
seems to bo flourishing, and tho suporstition which attracts dovotees to 
thiB sauctuary is raoro earnest than ovor. 

From Zenkoji to Sakalci .—From Zcnkfiji to Tambajimn, 1 ri 12c/id, 
tho road traverses tho plain and river Shinano. This rivor, as has 
already been said, empties at Niigata iuto tho Japan sea. It has its 
sourco to the south of lako Suwa, runs there from S. to N., afterwards 
turning towards the N. W. to Niigata. One may follow tho right bank 
as far as Niigata, but this, which is called the Nagasaki route, is very 
bad, and for this reason it is preforablo to proceed down the shore from 
Niigata to Takata, according to the itinerary hero indicated. 

From Tambiy'ima we may shape our course either towards Matsumoto 
or directly to tho east in order to reach Lake Suwa. This latter route 
is preferablo because we thus avoid three very difficult passes, which 
are in the direction of Matsumoto. 

We turn consequently to Shinanoi, 2 ri 10 cM, and thenco, follow- 
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ing tho valley of the Chikumagawa an affluent of the Shinnnogawa, 
arrive at Sokaki, 4 ri, by a picturesque road, traversing fertile and well- 
peopled districts. 

The plain before Shinnnoi has been the theatro of battles famous in 
tho history of Japan (about 1620?) between the Princes Uesugi 
Konshin and Tokeda Shiugen. Two ri further on than Shinanoi and 
about 1 ri from the road and on tiro right, a series of pretty high 
mountains called Obosuto-yama may be seen, at tho foot of which is a 
remarkable, large stono, about 20 inches high, at the side of a little pond, 
which tradition represents as guarded by a fantastic dragon, and other 
absurdities which merit no further mention. Before 8akaki tho river 
Cbikumagawa makes a way for itself across the mountains, by a vertical 
fissure very remarkable and having a flue effect. 

From Sakakito Nagakubo. —The road follows the [61] right bank of 
the Chikumagawa taking a straight direction to the east. After three ri 
we arrive at Ueda, a very great centre of the production of silk, and 
containing from 40,000 to 50,000 souls. 

From Ueda to Honya, 2 ri 18 cho, we follow the last offshoots of 
the groups of Asamnyama. On leaving Honya the road returns to a south¬ 
erly direction, following the valley of the torrent called Yodagawa. On 
this very picturesque road one may in returning enjoy the view of 
Asamayama, the crater of which emits (and did so notably in 1874) 
abundant vapours. Finally we rejoin the Kisokaidd at Nagakubo, after 
a march of 4 ri, which though interesting, is painful, the soil of all those 
roads boing always denuded (at least in 1874). 

From Nagakubo to Sbimouotutea. —We proceed from Nagakubo to 
Wadajiku, and thence to Shimonosuwa (total 8 ri 18 chb) surmountiug the 
pussos of Ueda and Waga by a picturesque road; but one of the most 
difficult that ono can travel, excepting the last port, which is good for 
about 1 ri before reaching Shimonosuwa. At about this distance, ono 
has a delightful view of the lake. 

Stay at Shunonotutra. —The village of Shimonosuwa is built at a 
short distance from the lake, which unfortunately is not seen from the 
larger of the houses. In this village are found hot springs, and throe 
principal ones may be mentioned, which are: 

1.—Watanoyu, near the principal post-house ( hon-jtn ) ; the 
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baths are clean, and are oven closed to tho public ; the temperature is 
48°. The inhabitants pretend that theso waters contain silver, and they 
call them Ginyu. 

2.—Koyu, containing alum. Temperature vory high. 

8. —Tagayu, temperaturo very high; there are bIbo tho springs of 
tho Kundsawa at tho other end of the lake. These aro also much 
frequented by the inhabitants. The climate of tho borders of tho 
lake is always fresh; on tho 27th in the morning tho thermometer 
indicated 12° 5 at G o'clook. Ono might make a summer visit hero in 
circumstances favourable to health. In winter, according to tho state¬ 
ments of tho inhabitants, tho cold is very [ 01 ] severe, and ono might cross 
tho lnko upon thick ico for 80 or 40 days (January and Fobruary). Tho 
fishing is excellent and it is said that the country abounds in game. 
On fine days ono may soo from tho middle of tho lake Fujiyama, which 
appears in all iU height through a largo opening formed at tho 8. E. by 
tho mountains which oncirclo tho lako. 

The lako is not large, 2 ri by 1 ri, but it is well situated and 
surrounded by romarkablo mountains; it empties its wators into tho 
Pacific, by tho large river Teuriyukawa, which runs toward tho 8.E. 
and has its outlet at Hamamatsu (province of Euehiu) into tho Paoifio. 

This river is one of tho most important iii tho island of Nippon. It 
traverses mountainous rogions almost impossablo; its course is torrent- 
like, and prosents rapids which aro descended with sorao dauger. Tho 
navigation on it is considerable. 

From Shimonoswca to KamitsiUaici .—From Shimonosuwa to Kami* 
nosuwa, 1 ri 18 chu, wo follow tho north bank of the lako. The viow of 
the lake and surrouuding country is picturesque; to tho east tho far off 
summits of Hidnnotaknyaraa, which may bo scon, preservo tho trncos of 
snow in their fissures. 

ICaminosuwa is a moderate sized village, situated at tho end of tho 
lako, whore is still to be scou the castle of tho Prince who formerly lived 
in the district. From Kamiuosuwa to Kanagawa (8 ri 18 chu), a pretty 
route, through a moderately well-cultivated country. From Kanagawa 
to Kamitsutaki (8 ri) a hilly road with fino horizon. Fujiyama, which 
commands the whole landscape, is nearly always visible. 

From Kamitsutaki to Kofu .—From Kamitsutaki to Tsuburai (6 ri 
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10) the road, which is very hilly, follows almost entirely tho course of a 
torrent (an affluent of the Fujikawa). The fields are traversed by 
streams of water, very rapid and beautifully clear. 

After leaving Tsuburai near Nirazaki tho road goes into tho bed 
of tho torrent itselt and becomes very often impossablo (2 ri, 18 ehu). 

[17] Nirazaki is a large market town of 10-16,000 souls, situated 
at the eutrance of tho rich plain of Kofn. Ou loaviug this point you 
quit tho mountainous region properly so called, and survey the vast plain 
of Kofu, rich in agricultural products and silks. 

The road as far as Kofu, 8 ri, 18 ehu, is very good, and has been 
repaired anew in 1874, April. This distance is traversable by jinrikisba. 
Kofu was in olden times a Tokugawa town; its castle still exists. It is 
situated iu the basin of an affluent of the Fujikawa, at the foot of tho 
huge buttresses of Fujiyama and of the central mountains of Sbinano, 
in the midst of a country rich by nature. The population is about 19,000 
or 20,000 souls. 

There is a considerable silk-trade, and a silk manufactory on the 
European plan has been started by the care of the Government. There 
is also a small trade in rock crystals, which com© from the mountains of 
Sbinano, and in the autnmn a large trade in grapes aud frnits; in fact 
nearly all the grapes eaten in TOkio and Yokohama come from this placo. 

The wretched slate of the roads and the absence of vehicles make 
themselves greatly felt here. Thus, for instance, a basket of grapes 
which is sold for 25 sen in Kofu costs more than a riyo delivered in 
Yedo. There is, however-, a direct road from K6fu to Yodo, called the 
KGfn-kaidfi, but it is especially bad at tho passes of the mountains. 
The Fujikawn, on one of whose afflaenU the town of K5fa is situated, 
is a small though rathor important stream, whose fertile basiu lies to 
tho eastward of Fpjiyama. It empties itself into tho Pacific, eastward 
of Kambara. 

Tho navigation is very dangerous, being in the midst of stoop and 
jogged rocks which form numerous rapids. It is impossible to desoend 
tho river except in very narrow canoes, and without great danger of 
capsizing. On the right hand of the river is to be found the celebrated 
pilgrim-resort of Minobn. 

From Kd/u to Kaicaguehi.—U however you wish to go straight 
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towards Fujiyama, it is necessary to leave the basin of tbo Fujikawa, 
and to take the road from KOfti [18] to Numadzu. This latter is a 
small seaport of the Pacific situatod on the bay of Suruga, from which 
fish is sent to Kofu and the adjoiuiug country. 

The first part of this road is through the plain, from Kofu to Izawa 
(1 ri 18). From this point it enters tho mountains by ascents which 
are rather easy as far as tho pass called “ Jiurozakn,” which leads to 
the village of Tonaki (4 ri). 

On leaving this placo you climb very steep ascents without 
interruption, called tho pass of Mizukntdgo, from the summit of which 
you onjoy a maguificont view of Fujiyama and of tho littlo lalco of 
Kawaguchi at tho foot of tho pass. You rodoscoud by gradual slopes to 
tho littlo village of Kawaguchi situatod at tho border of tho lako of tho 
same name. 

The pass of Mizaka is ono of tho most difficult to climb, but ono of 
the most interesting in the coutro of the islnud of Nippon. 

Lako Kawaguchi is about 1 or 2 ri (in longth), and stellar in form. 
It is sustained by a torront coming from tho paRB of Mizaka; has no 
visible outlet, and does not soem to discharge its wators anywhoro. 
Horo is found however tho »uisu, an excellent kind of salmon, which is 
generally found only in rivers communicating with tho soa. Thoro arc 
eight lakes of tho samo kind around Fiyiyama, tho greater part of 
which have no visible outlet. 

From Kawaguchi to Subashiri .—On leaving Kawaguchi tho routo 
follows tho bank of tho lake; this is also travorsablo in a boat. All this 
passage is charming. 

Hence to Kamiyoshida, a largo market town at tho foot of Fuji¬ 
yama. Thonce to Yamanaka, ou tho border of a littlo lako Mikka-dzuki, 
which latter resembles in shape, as its Japanese name indicates, a 
crescent of the moon. At length, ono ri from Subashiri, one descends a 
rather Bteep pass, and fiuds oneself at the foot of Fuji-yama and 
the point. 

The hugo waste lands which stretch between Kawaguclii and Suba- 
sbiri are generally rather monotonous. One [19] fiuds a poor vegetation 
aud occasionally volcanic plots of ground. 

From Subashiri to Riga .—The ordiuary route from Subashiri to 
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the coast is by Mishima; bat you may proceed direct to Kiga fValley of 
Miyanoshita) by Gotemba and pasa of Seuko Kubara, which ia very high 
and one of the worst roads possible to be seen. 

From Kiga to Tokio .—The rest of the return journey to Yokohama 
and Tdkid is well known, therefore we limit ourselves to the account 
giveu above. 


vod ui. n. u.—3 


CONSTRUCTIVE ART IN JAPAN. 


By B. H. Bruntoh, Esq. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 13th January, 2575.] 
[20] In the paper which I read before the Society on this subject 
last year, I said that, if agroeablo to the Society I would continue the 
subject on another occasion. 

In that paper I gave a description of the evidences of constructive 
ability displayed by the Japanese before they had availed themselves of 
the assistance of foreign experts. The continuation of the subject I 
then thought might suitably consist of a description of the improve¬ 
ments which these have succeeded in effecting. In setting myself to 
this task, however, I find it is one which is involved iu considerable 
difficulty. In the first place the results which have been attained are 60 
few aud of so limited a nature that thcro is but little to bo said 
concerning them, and iu tho second placo the efficiency or practical 
advantages of such results aro subjocts of so debatable a character that, 
to troat of thorn from that point of viow would form a paper hardly 
suited to a society of this kind. If thoroforo, in attempting to fulfil a 
promise which I [ 21 ] formerly made, I hovo not Ruccoodod in forming a 
very valuable contribution to tho proceedings of tho Society, tho difficulties 
surrouudiug the subject which I havo alludod to abovo aro my only 
oxcuso. 

In tho minds of tho modern Jupnnoso tboro seems to bo tho samo 
desire for tho adoption of a dwelling constructed after a European model, 
ns for tho adoption of European clothes. They argue, with a show of 
reason, that the one is necessary to tho other. Thus when sandals or 
clogs gavo way to boots, and tho looso flowing robes to tho tightly-fitting 
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European dross, it became necessary to discard the old system of 
squatting on mats and to adopt wooden floors with carpets, and to sit 
on chairs and at tables. Europeauizod dwellings aro therefore now 
common. The style of building most generally adopted throughout the 
country in these new houses is a bad copy of the houses to bn found in 
the European settlements. It is almost unnecessary to describe those. 
They, however, display novel points in the praotico of houso building 
which aro worth mentioning on that account only. The foundations consist 
of a stone wall generally about 8 inches thick and 2 feet high. On this 
wall is laid a wooden solo-plato which is about 0 inches square, and into 
which tlio woodon uprights forming tho walls of tho lionso aro mortised. 
Tho uprights, also about 0 inches square, aro placed from 2 to 8 foet 
apart, so that wliou they aro still uncovered thoy appear liko a forost of 
posts. Thcro aro very tliiu laths placed longitudinally along tho uprights 
. at distances of G foot or so apart, which aro socurod to them by woodon 
pins. Diagonal struts or tios aro vory seldom used, and tho stability of 
tho building is therefore dopomlont on tho stifliioss of tho diftoront joints 
iu tho framowork, assisted by tho nails usod in tho difforont parts of tho 
oroclion. Tho roof is fonnod of timbers very much lorgor than is roquirod 
for strength, and is laid with mud and tiles much in the same way as I 
have described iu my former papor as is adopted iu Japaneso lemploa. 
Iu8idc, tho houses aro generally linod with planks threo-oighths of an iuch 
thick, on which wall-paper is placod, tho ceilings of tho rooms being 
execntod in tho [22] samo way. In some of tho bettor class of houses, 
however, tho walls and codings aro lathed and plastered, but this is by no 
menus goueral. Outaido tho walls thoro are sometimos Cxod laths to wbioh 
square tiles aro nailed—tho joints of the tiles being pointed with 
plaster; sometimes the walls are plastered without nuy tiles, and iu 
those houses which aro inteuded to bo of tho boRl description, thin stono 
flags, of a thickuess of about four to eight inches, aro built on ono 
another and kopt iu their placos by small iron dogs attached to the 
woodwork. In sorao of the houses iron stove-pipes are lot through tho 
walls surrounded by a stone, but tho uioro pretentious have firoplaces 
and chimneys erected with stono in their interiors. Those aro usually 
about five or six feet square at the base, are genornlly badly built, and 
as they project through the roofs they must be in some cases thirty or 
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forty feet liigli. They can only be kopt upright by the floor or roof 
beams which projoct against them, and are a constant sourco of droad 
and danger. 

This is tlio now species of building common iu Japan, and foreign¬ 
ers aro doubtless responsible for it: even at tbo prosent day very fow 
houses in tlio foreign sottlomouts ave built after a moro securo or 
substantial style, and in Japaneso hands it has, if anything, become 
worse. When foreigners first arrived in this country they may havo 
had reasons for adopting this method of construction. 1st, It is 
somewhat similar to tho Japanese method, and those who commenced 
building might have beon glad to adopt it on that account, as tho work 
would there be moro or less familiar to tho only workmen who wero 
available at the timo. 2nd, It has tbo advantage of only requiring the 
very cheapest and most easily procured materials, aud so is well suited 
for temporary purposes or for hasty erection. ,8rd, It is supposed by 
some persons to be the best construction to resist earthquakes ou account 
of its elasticity and on account of the wooden framework preventing 
the outside lining of stones oi\other covering from being precipitated 
inwards on the occasion of a shock. The first reason in its favour does 
[28] not now exist iu such strength as formerly, because, although 
really efficient workmen are still very difficult to procure, there aro now 
in this country many Europeans of exporieuce who, by their superintend¬ 
ence aud direction can efficiently cause to be executed almost any species 
of building. For merely temporary buildings it may still bo, ou account 
of its cheapness, the best, but if the construction is to have any preten¬ 
sions to bo ft lasting eroction, or one which has to afford effectual 
protection from outside disturbances, I havo no hesitation in saying that 
tho system is tho most uneconomical. From tho fragile nature of tho 
materials which composo tho outsido casing, whether those aro stone 
flags, tilos or merely plaster, tho walls aro in want of constant repair, 
and aro nover water or air tight. Tho wooden frnmowork from its in¬ 
sufficient covering decays with great rapidity, aud it is iu all points 
excessively and dangerously weak. Tho third reason iu its favour, viz., 
its officacy to resist earthquakes, is one which opens out a largo field for 
discussion on which I may have something to say further on. 

In copying this Bystem of construction, therefore, I need not say that, 
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in my opinion, the Japanese have been led into an egregious error. 
And it is really a pity to soe such buildings as the now Custom Houso 
and the Now Town Hall in Yokohama, the new Government offices in 
Yedo, all of which should ho buildings of real stability and durability, 
built on this principle. Thoso erections linvo all somo pretensions to 
architecture ; they have each cost very largo sums of money, and being 
efforts at improvement iu the way of construction, it is most unfortunate 
that the system adopted was not ono formed on a more sound and sub¬ 
stantial basis. 

Sinco tho groat firo which happened in Yedo iu 1872, tho minds of 
the local authorities there have boon greatly oxercisod in reference to tho 
construction of buildings which will afford greater resistance to tho 
sproud of firo. A very oreditablo offort has been mado iu the now Boule¬ 
vard at Yedo—whoro small brick houses havo takon tho placo of tho 
slight wooden oroclions which are goueral in [21] all Japauoso towns. 
These now buildiugs are built with brick which has hoou coated with 
Portland cement plaster. Tho walls of tho housos are of courso perfectly 
uninflammable, and firo-places with proporly constructed chimnoys nro 
placed iu ouch wall. Tlicso houses presont no porfoct immunity from 
firo, but thero can bo no doubt that from tho uso of uuiuflammablo 
material in tho walls, aud by a woll-dovised system of construction they 
offer groat checks to tho sproud of firo, and the daugor of hiking firo is 
immensely lessened. The buildings havo ovidontly boon dosiguod so as 
to rotain as far as possible tho Japanese system of house with open 
fronts and movablo partitions ; they uro two-storied and contain four 
small rooms, aud have a small verandah iu front supported on brick 
columns. They seem to be a very suitable species of building for tho 
class of Japauoso occupying them, aud they most certainly present an 
infinitely hotter example of building to tho people than tho European 
houses which I havo just doscribcd. 

Tho principal and most important movo made by tho Japanoso 
Government towards introducing into this country a better appreciation 
of tho art of building and, at the same time, furnishing the country with 
those results of tho ingenuity and labours of our great engineers which 
have revolutionized the civilized world, is the establishment of tho depart¬ 
ment of public works aud the prosecution of the undertakings under its 
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care. The construction of two lines of railway after tlie English model 
cannot fail to instil into tho minds of tho many Japanese employed iu 
connection with thorn, tho advantages of tho principles of building 
adopted iu Europe. Although ono of those lines docs not unfortunately 
present many features worthy of imitation, tho other ono in tho oxeoll.onco 
of the dotoils of tho workmanship upon it, whether in hriok, stono, or 
iron, supplies a modol of the greatest value. Tho lesson that these 
works all’ord the Jnpaueso should bo of tho greatest uso to them. Tho 
various natnrol products of their country have in them boon mouldod, 
formed and brought into combination with each other so [25] as to form 
structures of precisely the necessary strength and of tho most certain 
durability. 

The graving docks and various other works at Yokosuka also present 
to the Jnpauose nnothor phase of constructive art from which they may 
learn tho properties and uso of another species of material. "While 
the Lighthouses, though humble specimens of construction, and labouring 
under the disadvantage of being placed in such situations that few people 
see them, afford, I hope, their quota of information. 

That the Japanese have not benefited so fully ns they might by the 
lessons given them in the carrying out of such works, I think, can bo 
safely affirmed. This has been occasioned more by a restlessness of 
mind and want of application than by want of ability. Their natural 
presumption of knowledge is proverbial, but in addition to this there 
has not been established to my knowledge any dofinito system of educa¬ 
tion among workmen. Tho mothods of manufacture iu all countries by 
moans of which the cheapost, Iho host finishod and only rolinble articles 
are produced are well known to consist of koepiug each workman con- 
fmod to ono very narrow branch of labour. In this way ho becomes 
export in that particular lino and is able to prodneo work with a rapidity 
aud of an excellence olhonviso unuttaiuhle. In building, a stono mason, 
a bricklayov or a carpenter is obliged to servo a weary apprenticeship of 
5 or 0 years, aud alto that has boon completed n long probation of 
many years on a merely nominal pay boforo being considered or trusted 
ns an efficient workman. In Japan, on tho contrary, bricklayers or 
masons are procured ready rnndo ; a Japanese carpenter is a mason ono 
day and a bricklayer tbo next. And the introduction of tho system of 
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apprenticeship—by which the intelligence and energy of youths are 
brought to boar on one particular branch of labour—has not, as far as 
I am aware, boon thought of. This defect may bo duo in a great 
moasuro to the exigencies of the country, which haj only lately com¬ 
menced to adopt tlieso improvements, but I fear it is also occasioned by 
the restlessness of disposition [2G] which is a well known feature in the 
Japaneso character. 

Tho materials used for building liavo been but slightly developed 
within lato years. Wood, which still maintains its supremacy as tho 
principal and tho most commonly-used building matorial, has not im¬ 
proved in quality. It is of a most treacherous character as at present 
to bo purchased in tho marlcot, this boing duo to a want of care iu felling 
tho tirabor, iu seasoning it and in drying it. No trials have yot boon 
made so far as I am awaro of tho strength, durability or weights of 
Japauose wood, so very littlo can bo added to tho information I gavo in 
my former paper concerning it. There can bo littlo doubt, howover, 
Hint tho extra demand for limber caused by tho commencement of public 
works of magnitudo, and by a desire for larger and moro oxtonsivo 
cdificos is causing a denudation of tho forosts of tho country. Tho 
rapidity of decay in tho matorial itsolf and tho wholesale destruction to 
which it is oxposed by conflagrations keep up a steady demand for this, 
tho stock building-matorial of tho country ; but if to this is added the 
demand causod by tho various improvements which havo boon instituted, 
tho supply is nuoblo to keep paco with it. With a rocklossuoss which I 
fear is a characteristic of tho people, tho forests aro boiug taxed beyond 
their powers—timber itsolf has increased in cost withiu tho last five 
years to twico or thrico its former price—and fears not unnaturally arise 
of certain climatic changes springing from tho cloariug of largo tracts 
of country of their forrnor forosts. 

Bricks wero introduced by foreigners some years ago and are rapidly 
getting into extensivo uso. Thoy do not, howover, as yet attain to that 
excellence of manufacture which mako them at all a desirable building 
material. The process of brick-making, liko all other work requiring 
skill, can only ho carried out to perfection by oxports. While tho Japan- 
eso are well acquainted with the manufacture of various porcelain and 
terra-cotta articles for 060 or omameut, and succeed in this most [27] 
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admirably, tho rnakiug of bricks, so as to torn out both a cheap and 
reliablo article, is a process requiring such entirely different methods of 
work that their knowledge in tho former is not of much avail to them. 
Tho selection of tho clay, its puddling and tho shaping of tho bricks are 
at present all done moro or loss carelessly and without method, but it 
is in tho burning of tho bricks that their principal delect lies. Their 
kilns are formed iu the shape of a cone, and are, when charged, generally 
filled to the top with bricks. A wooden fire is inserted at the bottom 
and the heated air is allowed to find its way through tho large mass of 
bricks to tho top of tho kiln. Those bricks at tho bottom, wo naturally 
find, aro overburnt and cracked while thoso ou top are quite insufficiently 
burned. A very small proportion ouly of really reliable bricks is there¬ 
fore got from each kiln. I am informed that very oxcellent bricks are 
procured iu Kobo and Osaka, which are made at Sakai, but I have not 
bad an opportunity of tostiug thoso. I have, however, put brioks from 
various other parts of tho country to tho ordinary tost®, and tho results 
are anything but satisfactory. 

Tho ordinary bricks in use iu Loudon absorb after immersion in 
wator not moro than out-fifteenth of thoir own weight, and they withstaud 
prossuro of 800 lbs. ou tho square inch. Tho or din 017 bricks made iu 
Yodo absorb one-fifth of thoir own weight of wator, and will not stand moro 
than 800 lbs. per square inch; that is to say, they aro three times ns 
porous ns they ought to be and loss than half of tho strength they should 
bo. Bricks mndo in various other parts of tho country shew almost tho 
same results. Tho host which I hnvo had opportunity of trying were 
thoso made at Hakodate ; thoy stood fully tho standard crushing strain 
bat absorbed far too much wator. Such bricks are in my opinion quite 
unfit for building purposes. ' Their actual strength, when now, may bo 
sufficient for tho small orectious built iu Yokohama, but thou* porosity 
renders thorn liable to rapid disintegration, and to actual rapid destruc¬ 
tion from severo frost, whilo houses built of them must under any 
circumstances, suffer from continually [28] damp walls. A very 
excellent instance of the character of the Jopancso bricks may be soon • 
at Hakodate, whore a series of largo godowns recently erected by the 
Kaitakushi are in ruins, owing to the spliuteriug and reduction to 
powder of the brickwork iu their walls, enusod by one winter’s frost. 
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A partial remody for tho badness of the bricks may be to coat the walls 
with liuio or cement plaster, but even with this I fear that sufficient 
moisturo will find its way to thorn as to have a vory deteriorating offect 
upon them. Another and a vory grave reason against tho ordinary use 
of brickwork as at prosent carried out in this.part of Japan is tho almost 
useless character of tho lime mortar. Bricks in n building aro hold 
togothcr by tho limo mortar between thorn, ami if -this mortar doeH not 
possoss tho necessary connecting qualities each brick is dependent on 
itself, and tho odifico which is constructed of thorn is deprivod of almost 
its outiro stability. Good mortar roquiros clean sharp sand and newly 
burnod limo. Such sand in tho neighbourhood of Yokohama is difficult 
to procuro and is almost uovor used, and tho Japnncso scorn to havo a 
prido in using only tho oldest limo, which from long keeping has outiroly 
lost its virtuos. 

Tho system of construction host suited to withstand earthquakes is 
a consideration which should always hold a prmninont placo in tho 
design of any erection in Japan. I Imvo not been ablo, though I havo 
mado considorablo efforts to do so, to procuro any information either to 
vorify tho particulars I gave in my former paper regarding oarthquakos 
or to nmko additions to that. While wo aro perfectly aware, thoroforo, 
of tho liability of the country to shocks of destructive violonco, wo aro 
not nwnro of the naturo of tho shocks or tho localities in which they may 
bo oxpoctcd to ho most sovovo. It is to bo hoped, however, that with 
tho assistance which tho Jnpaucso Government now possesses, both ns 
regards instruments aud professional men, that boforo long wo may 
havo a regular system of observations affording us this information. 
I havo formod tho opinion tbnt tho heavy [2D] roof and tho light 
framowork in Jnpaucso erections aro ill-suited to withstand those 
shocks, and I believe my opinion to bo sustaiuod by tho truost 
priuoiplos of mechanics. This, however, )9 hardly tho place to enter 
into a disquisition upon that snbjoct. I am also of opiuiou that a 
solid erection, properly constructed, will afford tho greatest safety during 
an earthquake and at tho samo time is tho only ono which will 
give reasonable security against fire, wind or the other natural distur¬ 
bances. An applianco has been devised by a well known English 
engineer for the purpose of counteracting tho disturbing force of an 
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earthquake, the principle of which is very simple. It was said by him 
that tko movement given to the foundations of a building is transmitted 
with accelerating forco to its summit, and that to destroy this tho 
simplest method was to make a break in tho continuity of tho structure. 
The designer, therefore, proposed that buildings should bo mado in two 
parts, tho lower part to bo firmly embedded in the earth, tho upper to 
rest on balls which arc mado to roll in inverted cups. A sudden 
movement in tho lowor part would not, then, bo transmitted to tho 
uppor on account of this break or joint in tho structure, and tho 
experiments mado shew that in point of fact this theory was perfectly 
correct. He procured this idea from seeing in Japanese drawings tho 
uprights of tboir houses resting on round stones, imagining this to bo 
done in order to givo thorn ns slight a hold of tho. earth ns possiblo. 
But from ouquirio* I have mado this does not scorn to havo outorod tho 
minds of tho Japaucso, and tho only way tlioy can account for tho 
uprightR boing plncod on round stones is to keep tho wood away from 
tho moisturo of tho ground and beenuso round bouldors aro more oasily 
and ohonply procured than squaro stones. Tho impracticability of this 
schomo, which howovor dosorves a fuller trial than it has yot had, 
arises, in my mind, from tho fuel that a house resting on balls is liablo 
to bo swung and rockod about in galos of wind to such an extent as to 
render it unfit to live in. I may montion that tho tables ou which tho 
apparatus of some of tho [80] Japauoso lighthouses rost aro constructed 
with this joint, but they havo boon found to bo unsuitable for tho reason 
I havo just stated, viz., that when touched or trod upon thoy shake and 
roll too much. It is quito possiblo, howovor, that somo alterations 
might bo offcctod ou tho design to obviate this difficulty, and if this 
wero accomplished thoro can bo no doubt that it would afford great 
immunity from earthquake shocks. Auy schomo which will afford this 
should be welcomed in Japan, but at tho samo time it is in my opinion 
a great mistako to sacrifice tho whole comfort and tho safety of dwolliugs 
from their dread enemies fire and wind to a supposed protection from 
so remote a contingency as a severe earthquako is in Japan. Tho 
building most truly suitable is one which to tho fullest oxtont providos 
a protection from both these disturbances. 

Woodon houses, on tho supposition that they aro best during 
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earthquakes, aro not well fitted to withstand the other disturbances to 
which they are much more frequently exposed—and solidly constructed 
houses, while they aro less inflaminablo, and loss liablo to dnmago from 
bad weather, whether they aro woll calculated to resist an earthquake 
shock or not, at all events havo this advantage, that they will always 
afford thoir inmates time to escape. Tho more solidly constructed a 
building is tho longor it will remain standing, ovon though solidity is no 
perfect protection against tho rago of an earthquake. 

Tho matter of cost is an important ono in regard to works of this 
kind, and there is not an unreasonable fear that to orcct a solid building 
means a largo expenditure. This, uudor presont circumstances iu Japan, 
is probably tho caso, though not to that oxtent which might bo imagined. 
Tho present want of good material and tho dearth of ofliciont workmen 
enhance the cost of good work, but wo must hope that thoso hindrances 
will soon bo removed, and that in a short spaco tho towns of Japan will 
consist of something bettor than rows of tindcr-hoxos. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


[31] A General Mcotiug of the Society was hold on Wodncsday ovening, 
IStli instant, at tho Grand Hotel, C. W. Goodwin, Esq., V. P., in the chair. 

The minutes of tho loat meeting woro approved, and it was announced that 
the following geutleinen had boon elected ordinary juombow of tho Society sinco 
the last gonoral meotiug: Dr. Elrnoro, Chargfi d'Affalrs for Peru, Messrs. J. C. 
Hayllar, Q. C., Hongkong, J. Smedloy, E. S. Benson, and S. Cooking. 

The Rov. E. W. Sylo thon rend tho " Itinerary of two routes between Yodo 
and Niigata ” by Captain Dosohnrmos. 

Sir Harry Parke* ubsorvod that Captain Desohannes lmd described a very 
interesting, and a vory oxtunsivo tour through tho Northern, Western, and central 
Province* of Japan. Ho regretted that, owing to tho want of u good map, thoso 
who lmd heard tho pnpor road would not fully profit by tho information it contained 
until it appeared in print. Tho snmo want had been felt on previous occasions, 
and would continue to bo felt when papers of travel were road before tho society. 
Ho would therefore suggost tho preparation of a map of Japan on a largo scale, to 
bo exhibited at tho mootings of tho society, which should allow in a monitor that 
would at onco catch tho eye, tho l’rovincos and Kens, principal towns, mountain 
ranges, livers, roads, and other important goographloal features of tho country, as 
far as thoao woro at present known or might booomo known. Tho route* described 
in tbo pnpor* road before tho Sooicty might also iu some instances bo marked upon 
it. Its ase would then bo felt, not only when papers woro being read, but also by 
travellers planning a tour or an excursion, aud wishing to profit by the oxpcrionco 
of thoso who hail preceded them. Ho hcliovod such a mop could bo constructed at 
Bmall espouse, and ho was satisfied that it would prove of great utility to tho 
Society. 

Mr. Cargill, in seconding tho suggestion, remarked that any foreign maps of 
Japan ho had seen were very incomplete, while tho Japaucso maps, some of which 
were very excellent, had for thoso who could not read Japanese, all tho ohamctcris. 
ties of tho old map* of Africa—a mere coast outline on a sheet of blank papor. 
Mr. Cargill also enquired what the expense of preparing a map would he, and 
whether tho funds of tho Society could afford the outlay, or whether a special 
subscription would bo necessary. 

Mr. Sylo said that the matter had boon under consideration. Ho thought that 
if the Society determined on constructing such a map as that referred to, Mr. 
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Bruntou should bo requested to superintend the execution of it. Ho was afraid, 
however, that the funds of the Society would not admit of the undertaking at 
present. 

In reference to what had fallen from Mr. Syle, Mr. Brunton said that ho would 
bo glad to superintend the execution of largo maps for tho use of the Society. He 
would propose that they should bo mado to a scale of 2 j miles to an inch [82] and 
should he in six sheets, viz: ono sheet for the island of Yozo,—ono sheet for tho 
Main Island, to extend as fnraa Lake Inawoahiro—second sheet for Main Island to 
extend as far as Lake Biwa. Third sheet for the remainder of tho Main Island. 
One sheet for tho island of Shikoku, and adjoining const. One sheet for tho island of 
Kiushiu, and adjoining const. The probable cost of executing these completely and 
in a finished manuor would bo about 8400 , the principal items in whioh sum 
consist of tho Chinese, or Japanese, draughtsmen. Then maps might be onlargod 
from Japanese maps, many of whioh are of very considcrnhlo accuracy. In fact so 
accurnto am they that souio of tho present charts used by navigators arc compiled 
from them. 

Tho maps so mado would bo useful only for hanging on walls, and tracing 
journeys on with a polutor. They would not be suitablo for measuring from, or 
for photographing or otherwise copying. 

Mr. Brunton then rend his paper on " Constructive Art in Japan.” 

Mr. Cargill ooquioscod in tho observation! mado by Mr. Brunton on the 
indifferent material used in building, such ns spongy bricks, limo that had lost its 
essential quality, and indifferent timber which began to rot as soon as it was put 
to uso, and that for tho grotesque hut pretentious specimens of tho foreign style 
of architecture in Yokohama, to which he had drawn attention in the Now Town 
Hall and Custom House, he might have added tho now Post ofilco, and tho British 
Consulate, tho lattor being especially hideous. As for tho adaptation of buildings 
to resist earthquakes, aud tho general uso of timber in Japan for tbo temples aud 
other costly structures which, from their antiquity, seem to have resisted shocks 
that had proved bo disastrous to many towns, ho pro 8 umod that timber was deernod 
well suited for resisting thoso terrible visitations. In other countries tho same 
idea prevailed. He had hoard people in Bon Francisco takiug comfort from 
having so many of their houses built of timber, and being on that account more 
safe. Tho town of Wellington in Now Zealand is wholly built of wood, private 
dwellings, publio buildiugs, and churches, including even lofty steeples, that 
neighbourhood being subject to constant ecvero vibrations of the earth, and no 
other buildiug material boing deemed safe. 

Sir Harry Porkcs was of opinion that tho light and elastic stylo of Japanese 
architecture had uo reference to the necessities, or apprehensions occasioned by 
earthquakes. It is a primitivo stylo of building taken chiefly from the Chinese, 
who oro said to have followed tho tent as their model in the long sweeping roof, 
supported, not on walla hut ou timber uprights. The Japanese havo no oxpcricnco 


of solid structures. To them in building timber is a material of first necessity, 
and scarcity of supply would be very seriously felt. It is probable that although 
the country within districts easy of access has been denuded of its timber, belts 
of forest still remain which cannot at present be made available for want of meaus 
of transport. [83] Forestry laws and the construction of roads evidently demand tho 
serious attention of the Government. 

In answer to the Chairman, Mr. Brunton said that from tho various authorities 
which he had consulted ho could uot discover that the system of lightness aud 
pliability in tho construction of houses had boon adopted in any country subject 
to earthquakes—except Japan. Certainly in South America aud South Italy tho 
buildings which wore now crootod were of a most solid description—and those men 
who wove authorities on tho subject had, so far as his investigations had carried 
him, unanimously given a preference to strength as distinct from lightness or 
elasticity. In a building wanting in strength, its overthrow becomes certain 
when tho velocity of tho eartbquako wave is suoh os to produce oscillation sufficient 
to dostroy tho equilibrium of its upright parts. But in buildings whore tho mass 
or inertia is great, and the connection of tho different parts of tho walls is 
proportionately good, oscillation is checked, and it may bo SAid that overthrow is 
impossible—excopt of oourso in casos of irregular upheaval or cracking of tho 
earth's surface, or when tho foundations of a building nro destroyed. In suoh 
buildings fractures may certainly bo caused at weak places in the walls, but thoir 
groat advantage Is, that on account of thoir immunity from overthrow, thoy give 
tbeir inmates time to escape. Tho groat destruction of buildings in Lisbon, Naplos, 
aud oisewhoro i>y earthquakes has been shown to bo entirely owing to tho faulty 
character of tho masonry—there having boon instance* in the vicinity of the 
latter place where tho front half of n wall has oomo down leaving tho back half 
standing, shewing that there was no band or connection whatever between tho two. 
In regard to conoroto, ho bclioved that no aubstanco could bo found more suitablo 
for building iu enrthquako countries, and he founded this belief on the grounds 
that there was no joint whatever in a concrete wall, that tho whole building was 
as one stono, and that the connection between its parts was cquablo and thorough 
throughout. He could uot conceive that a well-built concrete house could possibly 
bo overthrown so long as its foundations wore loft intact. 

Mr. Sylo observed, concemiug the supposed absenco of any system of aprentioe- 
ship among Jnpnuese workmen, that in Chinn there was no such deficiency ; but 
on tho contrary, that every workman—especially every bricklayer—seemed to bo 
provided with two apprentice*. As to the supply of timber in China; it had 
become the custom in some districts to cultivate hill-aides, und crop them annually 
strip after- strip, for thirty succesivo years, at the end of which time the first portion 
will have grown up again. For building purposes, large quantities of fine lumber, 
brought across the Pacific from Oregon, were disposed of at Shanghai. Also a good 
deal of magnificent hard wood brought up from the Straits, iu the Singapore junkB. 
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Prof. W. E. Ayrton remarked that ho was not sure whether it had yet dawned 
on the Japanese that porosity was an [84] objoctionablo character in bricks, since 
ho remembered whou, somo months back, ho visited Tsukudashima, whore bricks 
were manufactured in considerable quantities by tho convicts there, tlio Governor 
of tho prison pointed out with grout glee liow a stack of black bricks absorbed 
pailful after pailful of water ns it was thrown over them. Ifo thought all must 
agreo that Mr. Bruuton’a severe criticisms of tho now buildiugs in TdkiO and 
Yokohama wore most just, especially aa regards the pastry-cook style of archi¬ 
tecture, tho ono most in voguo which produced residences like sugared cakos, of 
layers of white plaster hidiug a framowork of unseasoned and ill-jointed wood. 
Tho builders of these houses appeared to have exercised tho greatest ingenuity in 
combining tho daws of Japancso dwellings with the vices of second-rate European 
suburban villas; for where, in tho modern Japanese house was tho graceful roof- 
curves, tho qnalutly-moulded corner tiles, tho grand ontry with its curved scrolls, 
tho pictnrosquo caves, tho iugonious arrangement of rafter, and deoorated panels 
of tho Daimid’s homo? Whilst warmth and solidity, so rigidly esteemed ns most 
important characteristics of Europoan buildings, were conspicuous by tlioir absence. 
Ho could scarcely agree with Mr. Bruuton that tho now brick houses in the Od6ri 
of Tfikld, tho main street of tho metropolis of Japan, wero satisfactory; sinco ho 
considered tho pretensions to tho elaaelo stylo displayed in tho architecture had 
produced a result not moro happy than the nbscnco of nil architecture in tho more 
flimsy structures previously referred to. Ho doubted whether Europo's nnciout 
Gotbio architects would approve of tho now mongrel red brick buildiugs of Tdkid, 
that bear no strong n roHcmblanco to national school-houses. Iu addition, to a 
race liko tho Japanese who loved brightness and sunshine, who passed tho greater 
portion of their lives in tho opou air, ho could imaglno nothing more distasteful 
than tho small windows, nbBonoo of verandahs, and gcuornl gloom of a medimva! 
building. What was really wanted in this country nt tho proscut moment was on 
architect who had thoroughly mastered tho varieties and stylos of tho European 
schools of architecture, and who, in addition had also studied tho ingenious 
development of wooden structures in tho United States. Such a man after 
arriving hero would with similar industry study Japanese buildings and their 
oxtremo suitability, in many respeots, to the clhnato of tho country and tho tastes 
of tho people. He would then ho in a position W evolve buildings that did not os 
nowcombino tho evils of all styles, but which would, instead, hear evidence that the 
best poiuts of native and imported art had been judiciously selected. We might 
then have buildings possessing tho beauties of tho yashiki and tho conveniences 
and comforts of a iirst-rato English building. 

Tho Mooting thou terminated. 
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AN EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR PARTS OF 
YAMAT'O PROVINCE. 


By Capt. St. Joun, R.N., U.M.S. "Sylvia." 


[lUatl itfora the Miotic Soviety of Japan on the 17th February, 1876.] 

[1)5] Boforo beginning a short nccouul of an excursion I mado iu 
conuoctiou with the survoy of this part of tho const, I should liko, con¬ 
sidering tbo littlo tlmt is known about tho oast side of tho provinces of 
Kii, Yamato, and Iso, to draw a slight skotch of tho wholo coast-lino 
from Oshima, iu tho oxtremo south, to Tobn iu tho north. 

Osliinm, iu Lftt. 84.27 N., Long 185.52' E., with its two oxcollont 
lights, ono on tho oast point of tho Island, tho other ou Shiwo misaki, 
tho oxtromo south and turning point of tho Kii poninsula, is now well 
known to Enropoaus who liavo travollod botwoon Yokoliama and K6be. 
Vessels also coming from Hongkong, or tho ports of China, vory fre¬ 
quently mako Oshima, either by day or night, thanks to tho two good 
lights mentioned. 

From Oshima tho const trends N. E. for about 10 milos, to Arundel 
point, just insido and to the southward of which is au oxcollont auchorngo 
for small vcssols, called Urakami; again immediately round and to tho 
north of tho point is another equally good but small harbour, named 
Katsura. The famed waterfall [8GJ Natchi no tnki, 275 feet high, is 
only 4$- miles from hero, and strong hot sulphur spriugs are found close 
to tho village, and withiu the bay. So strong and effectual are tho 
waters, that seven days bathing is professedly ample time to cure tho 
worst form of scabios ; and fourteen for other diseases more serious than 
ordinary cutaneous affections. 

Tho waterfalls—for thore aro three—follow at a short distance from 
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each other, in the following order. The lowest is 275 feet high and has 
a clean drop, coming over a mass of rock which forms the back of an 
amphitheatre-shaped mountain. It falls into a deep pool, then rushing 
amongst great boulders for some distance, finds the more level valley 
further on, and reachos the sea just bohind Katsura. On following tho 
stream for 8C0 yards or so from tho top of this fall, tho second is 
reached. This, like the first, falls over a slab of rock seventy foot or so 
in lioight, into a bonutifnl dear pool, which is shut iu all round; nud so 
near do tho trees approach ovorhoad, growing out and almost hangiug 
from tho rocks, that at first sight they almost appear to touch. Tho only 
outlet to this extraordinary placo for a river to find its way to, is its 
own course, as it flows on to .tho groat fall. Abovo tho socond fall thoro 
is anothor about fifty feet iu hoight. They nro all vory beautiful, but 
tho socoud is as woudorful as it is beautiful. 

Near tho lowost fall is a cluster of tomples, with a grand old avonuo 
loading up to them. Ono of tho sxuji trees, which-had boon cut down, 

I mado out to bo 288 years old; which agreed within a few years of tho 
dalo givon by tho Japanoso. Horo tho head of all tho Shintd priests 
rosidos and tho principal toraplo is built. 

A short way north of Katsura, tho previously brokon and rugged 
coast lino gives placo to a long straight stretch of sand and pebbled 
beach, which runs N. E. without a break for 15 miles, butting up against 
a stcop promontory, tho beginning again of a wild, brokon lino of const, 
which, still keeping tho saino N. E. direction, continues 70 milos to 
Toba, at tho outrauco of tbo Owavi Gulf. Haxboure and bays with 
water too deep for anchorages, [87] arc found all along this 70 miles of 
wonderfully beautiful coast. 

Sbingo, a town oight milos north of Katsura, is tbo only place of auy 
importance whatever, and this mainly from its trndo in wood, which is 
brought down by means of no loss than twclvo rivers, whiok joining in 
ono, noar Sbingo, form a short way abovo tho town a fine stream of water, 
with ample depth for largo junks, which, however, can only cross tho 
bar during calm and favorable weather. Tho population of Sbingo is 
about 4000. 

A few ri up tho river thoro is a coal-mino. Tho coal is brought 
to Katsura in boats, stored iu largo quantities, and shippod off to 
von. in. ft. n.—5 
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Yedo and other places. I took in 60 tons for trial, excellent in 
appeavanco, but it simply refused to burn; when mixed, and so assisted, 
with somo different kind I had on board, it did fairly well. It is vory 
hard and heavy, and free from dust. 

Nouo of these provinces grow sufficient rice for their own consump¬ 
tion, but this is not surprising considering that tho only rico cultivation 
of any extent is noar to Singo, where a plain of somo square miles 
extends back from tho bench to tho foot of tho mountains. 

There is ono other place worthy of note, more for tho employment 
of its pcoplo than for its extent or importance. This is Koza-ura, five 
miles W. of Oshima, at tho mouth of a river called Kozagawa. Wood 
and whalo’s flesh aro tho two articles of export, and as tho mode of 
ontching this loviathan of tho doop may uot bo without intorcst, I will 
try and describe tho novel method which is pursued. I boliovo tho 
spocios of eelaoM, which fiuds its way into tho opon doop bays, and in 
tho difloront oddios, noar points, oausod by tho groat Kuro Sliiwo, rushing 
past tho const, to bo tho Jialcna Mysticetiu, but this I cannot with any 
ccrtaiuty affirm; it is not unlikoly that other smaller kinds aro often 
caught. Iu passing I may montiou that in tho east of Yoso I havo soon 
on numerous occasions tho littlo known and rare spccios tho liigh-fmnod 
cachalot (Physeter Turtio). As soon as wlmlos aro seen, basking about 
tho surfaco, or lazily moving [88] noar tho coast, which very frequently 
happens during tho winter months, several boats put off in pursuit armed 
with nets, and rough iron spikos stuck iu tho end of long bamboos. As 
nets aro rather curious implements to capture those groat monstors with, 
a description of thoso which aro omployed is necessary. 

Tho most! is about a yard squaro; size of ropo about throe inches. 
It is made up in largo squaros, each side boing 80 or 40 foet deep. 
These squares are attached to oach other lightly at tho corners and 
middle. The lougth of the whole not is about 200 feet, which is carried 
in two boats, and on getting within distance of the whalo, the boats 
separate, dropping the uot as they go, and again meeting on the other 
side, enclose the whalo. If this is successfully done, aud tho great brute 
disturbed, ho almost invariably strikes tho net, ns he dashos off. Which¬ 
ever squaro of net he strikos breaks away from tho rest, aud now the 
faster ho goes the more it clings to him. He dives, plunges and kicks 
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to no purpose, and soon becoming confused and worried, returns to tbo 
surface, when tho same process of surrounding him with another net is 
gone through. Again ho dashes off only to becomo moro confused and 
frightened, when coming to tho surfnco once moro, tired and worried, ho 
is pierced with the primitive harpoons mentioned, until killed. Ho is 
then towed on shoro, cut up, and sold for food—aud very ropulsivo food 
it looks. 

Owashi Bay, ono of the numorous indentations I have mentioned as 
occurring along tho coast, is situatod about half way between Oshima 
and Toba. It affords oxcollout anchorogo for vossols of any size, particu¬ 
larly in ono of its long narrow arms, whore tho most comploto shcltor, 
easy of accoss in all woathors, is found. It was from hero I had to go 
inland, to reach tho summit of tho highest rango of a multitudo of ranges 
of mountains, of which tho Yamato provinco consists. Grand and 
boautiful mountains thoy aro. Tho peak of 0 dai san is soon from 
seaward, whon cloar, for a groat distanco, tho mountains north aud south 
of it gradually rising and [80] mooting in its flattish doublo-looking top. 
On onquiry I ascertained that it was possible to got there, but tho in¬ 
habitants at Owashi know littlo or nothing about it, boyond fabulous 
storios of wild beasts, and tho wonderful distanco to bo soon from its 
summit. 

Having mado arraugomonts for a ton days' trip, I started to make 
tho ascent on tho 15th Octobor, 1874. Tho first fivo miles lod up tho 
course of a boautiful cloar stream, which wiuds down botwcou steep 
abrupt mountains, 2000 foot high, and falls into ono part of Owashi Bay. 

Wo soon left tho lovol,—for in this fivo miles we had not ascondod 
60 feet—and for t>\ miles toiled up a siuglo mass of mountain, to a 
hoight of 8118 feet. Of course tho path zig-zagged, turned boulders, 
crossed streams, sometimes found a flattish spot, then wound round 
spurs, and, lastly, emorging on the peak, opcuod on a magnificent viow. 
What surprised mo regarding theso mountains was tbo mass of rock, tho 
hugo stones and littlo soil of which they arc composed, and at tho samo 
time the wonderful exuberance of the flora. 

Lowest down and particularly in sheltered valloys or dips, tho tugi 
trees flourish, growing so thick and close together that it is all but 
perpetual night underneath their yellowish grccu tops. Tho svgi vies 
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with tho ho malsu (Pinus massoniana), which is tho commonest and 
most utilized treo in Japan. Tho hinoki appreciates tho same sheltered 
situations, but is never grown so thickly together. It also flourishes at 
tho very summit of the hills and mountains, as high at least as 6000 foot. 
But theso trees are self-sown, and always isolated, growing straight and 
strongly, having evidently outrun or beaten their immediate neighbours, 
which appear stnntod and twisted. Next to theso,—I am speakiug of 
the coni/em— comes that lovoly treo Picea Pinna, tho uativo momi. It 
is a true codnr in overy way, and iu appoarauco rosombles that of 
Lebanon. Only one more beautiful spocios do I know out horo, that is 
tho Alict lezoniensis. This mngnifleent troo I found flourishing iu tho 
far oast of Yozo, and on tho S. W. end of ICuuishir Island. Abies 
vnewspema, a picturesque [40] though much smaller troo (none that I 
havo soen being ovor 40 or 60 foot in hoight) grows ou tho higbor 
rangos, particularly on tho summit of O dai snn. Thoro also I found 
Abies VeiUhii, a beautiful species of silver fir. Tho couo of this spocios 
is very small, dark purple, tinged with brown, growing oroot noar tho 
axillto of tho branchlots. Tho scales aro very horizontal, aud tho couo 
usually splotched over with rosin. Pinus Silvcstris (Scotch fir) is not 
plentiful, though found on theso mountains. 

I havo now namod most of tho coni/era growing iu this locality. 
Thoro aro a fow othor species, loss common aud only found in a fow 
plocos, and thon gonorally as singlo plants. But thoBO I havo montioned 
constitute tho cono forests, aud of all theso nono grow to tho hoight and 
largo dimensions of tho Pinus Pinna. Many a magnificent old patriarch 
I camo across, frequently a dozon or moro, in tho spaco of an aero or so, 
all colossal trees, and in raro perfection as timber; but as to thoir boing 
made timber of, thoy aro perfectly safo, ns it would bo impossible to 
transport them ns such to the habitation of man. I am only 8100 feet 
up and have but named the pines. To enumerate tho deciduous shrubs 
which I have passed through would bo an eudloss task. I obsorved 
great numbors of myrtlos, camollias, tho wild paper mulberry and 
innumerable other species. 

From tho summit of the first rango, wkero wo now were, and 
looking back, tho whole sea-coast lay at our feet, the indentations aud 
harbours looking like threads of silver, running aud twisting amongst 
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the ridge of a range at right angles to the one wo had ascended, and for 
84 miles we went vory evenly, then dipped down 1000 feet, crossing a 
mountain torrent, and immediately asconded to 4000 feet. Hero was a 
great chaugo in tho flora, nothing but oak, beech, chestnut and maple, 
no pines, tho under cover bamboo grass, identical, I believe, with that 
in Yeso. Along this 4000 feot ridgo wo went for sovoral inilea, when 
suddenly tho path reached [41] tho crest, and then descended with 
terrible stoopnoss, along only one shouldor of tho mountain, to 1,500 
feet. What a woudorful spot wo hero reached! A few vory poor 
inhabitants lmd clustered togothor forming a villago of about ton houses, 
callod Kingumi, situated on tho stoop slope of tho hill sido, in an 
almost porfect crater, so stoop and straight did tho mountains riso all 
round. 

Thoro was but ono opening, whoro a cloar stroam of water rushed 
ovor great boulders, joining a largo river olose by, which flowed away 
to tho southward for 70 milos boforo roachiug Shingo. Tho small 
patches of potatoos and other vegetables round tho cottages woro all 
barricaded in with stout wood (quarter trees) to koop tho door and wild 
boar out. I was charmed to find horo a domesticated bco, even then 
busily working, notwithstanding tho latonoss of the day and season. 
Ono cottago had six hives, rough squaro boxes, sheltered with somo 
bark from tho rain. Tho bco is similar to our own, but rathor smallor, 
and as for the honey, it is excellent. I must just add before closing 
tho first day that wo had again left the oak aud chestnut aud roturned 
to tho region of the hinoki and tui/i. From here and aloug tho course 
of the rivor these two cedars are grown, aud when cut, floated to Shingo. 

Here 1 must remark that immediately aftor topping tho first rango 
of mountains from tho sea, all the streams aud rivers took a southerly 
direction, and though closo to tho sea coast—about six miles as tho 
crow flies—none found their way there. 

Occasionally during tho day I camo upon men and women carrying 
immense loads of stavos for tubs, all ready cut, and soon found that 
thoy went many, many miles iuto tlioso wild forests, until finding a 
suitable tree they felled it, and there and thou cut it up into tub staves: 
to do this they bad to return to and fro. frequently, a tiresome and 
laborious task. We had come from first starting at Owashi Bay not less 
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than 18 miles, all the way, except the first 5 miles, up and down 
mountains, the highest being 4000 feet. At Kiugumi wo put up for 
the night. 

Next morning we started at eight, almost immediately [42] into 
the river’s bed, and for miles followed its stony, rocky, upward courso, 
crossing it in that distance more than twenty times. Frequently tho 
cliffs obliged ns to crawl round them through the thick tangled cover, 
again taking to the slippery stony bed of tho river, to leavo it shortly 
for auothor scramble. Fortunately it was all ratlior up hill, which 
lessoned tho chance of falling. I know nothing more trying aud dis¬ 
agreeable to walk over than smooth wator-woru slabs of rock and big 
boulders. It would bo impossible to givo au idea of tho extraordinary 
steepness of the mountain sides as thoy rose from tho river courso, 
many of them crownod by mnguificout cnstollnted rocks, 2,000 foot 
abovo us. Marvellously grand thoy lookod, coverod with tho lovoly 
autumn tints of tho oak, maple, etc. After throe and a half miles along 
tho river, wo breasted tho hill, and aftor n continuous climb of moro 
then throe hours, reached tho crest. Striking off along an irregular 
plateau, wo arrived at our destination at half post threo, being still four 
miles from tho summit of 0 dai sou. 

The mass of mountains wo had now roachod, 4200 feet abovo tho 
lovol, sproad out for a great distonco, in an irregular platoau, boro and 
thoro voriod by rises 600 or COO foot high, and traversed everywboro by 
numerous stronms. 

Tho highest poak on this singular tnblo laud was tho spot I wished 
to reach, aud is called 0 dai snu. 

Tho whole of this immenso extent of mountain is coverod with 
primeval forest; generally thero is no underwood, but a soft carpet of 
the greenest moss covers the ground. Tho trees aro likewiso coated 
with moss and lichen. As I gazed upon the great stems of thoso sclf- 
plantod aud nevor disturbed trees, all I may say of good sizo, and most 
of them of grand proportions, I could not help intornally ejaculating, 
“What a waste of timber I” 

Five years since, tho Japanese Government decided to form a 
settlement on this spaco of iablo-lnud, although thero oxists no way o r 
moans of getting there except by climbing the steepest and most prccipi- 
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tous mountains imaginable. They cleared away—or ratbor merely cut 
[48] down—about 12 acres of wood, on a spot or glade through which 
three streams travorse, meet, and flow away in one. Here they built a 
house for an official to superintend the settlement, etc., set up a water¬ 
mill,—what for, I could not make out,—dug up a few square yards, 
cortainly not more thau twenty, and planted potatoes. Thou, as might 
have been foreseen, thoy pronounced the outorpriso impracticable, shut 
up the house, and loft. Tho house, though partially in ruins, afforded 
us good shelter. It was built on the bank of ono of the streams, which 
happened to bo full of oxcollont trout. Horo iu half au hour, and with 
an impromptu woodon spear, wo‘ caught daily as many ns wo ploased. 

The magnificent great oak trees which had boon cut down were 
lying about just as thoy had been loft, many of thorn threo feet in 
diameter, aud fifty foot of cloau stem. It appears unfortunato that nono 
of tho good timber abounding on those mountains is ever likely to 
be turned to use. I soo no moans of gottiug it down from these 
heights. It is an undertaking of vory considerable labour for a 
man to got up or down whon uuoncumbored, and tho transport of 
largo logs of timber to tho river would bo, I consider, impossible. The 
booch which flourishes on tho nearer ranges, and which is of largo 
growth, might possibly bo utilized. Tbero aro no pcoplo moro porsover- 
iug than tho Japanese in tho way they farm tho hill-sidos with timber. 
Nono appear too steep or rough, and whorovov tho txuji and hinoki will 
grow, thoro it is sure to bo found cultivated. This, of courso, is on tho 
mountains nearer to the sea, and closo to tho villages. 

Having reached towards oveuiug tho dilapidated houso I havo 
mentioned, and caught enough trout for suppor, I was not sorry to turn 
in and rest. Next morning, vory soon nftor daylight, 1 startod with only 
the guido, for the top, iu hopes by going quiotly to como aoross a boar, 
wolf, or nigoo. Crossing a stream, wo enmo upon tho frosh track of a 
bear, whose wot foot-marks were still on tho stones, whoro ho had left 
the w’ater. But he was not to bo fouud, though I followed him some 
distance. In two [44] hours tho summit was reached, rather more than 
1000 feet above the rest-house, the total hoight being 6400 feet. 
Hero on climbing to the top of a treo, which most conveniently had its 
top twisted off, I fouud the Japanese had not exaggerated tho view to bo 
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obtained. Although I shall never forget it, I feel it ie useless to attempt 
to describe It. Suffice it to say, all the coast, and tbo interior as far ns 
the eye could reach, lay before me. No higher range sprang up to 
intercept the view. Far away in the distance Fuji yama rose out of a 
curtain of mist, and auothor great mountain furthor to the north and 
west, the name of which I do not know, was also to bo ecou. The 
former was 150 miles distant.; tbo latter not so far. It is surprizing 
how great an extent of country 0 dai Ban, notwithstanding its moderate 
height, commands. I had only half succeeded with tbo theodolite, when 
down came a shower of rain, from tbo N. W., which quickly sottlod into 
a wet afternoon. The next day was spent mostly in tho clouds: it 
oloarod away towards tho afternoon, but not in time to reach the top 
and return boforo dark. Tho day after this I was again at tho summit 
soon after daylight, but it thickoncd over boforo I finished, so I spent 
an hour or two roaming through tho beautiful primoval forost. Tho 
porfoct silonce that reigned was only disturbed by tho big black and 
white woodpockor, as ho tapped tho trcos with his hard sharp bill in 
quest of insoots. Tho wolves woro not howling as they did whon I first 
roacbcd tho tbps two days before. 

Noxt day it blow a good gale—and what a grand sight it was! 
Those glorious forosts, which yesterday woro so still and silont, now 
roared and howled, as tho gusts of wind rushed through thorn; branches 
woro brokon off and hurled away, troos foiled, and cracked off liko twigs, 
and tho air was thick with flying leaves. It was a wild and grand sight: 
tho streams soon becamo good-Bized rivers, for it rainod in torrents tho 
wholo timo. 

Tho storm lasted throughout tho following day, but towards evening 
tbo wind haulod to tho north, and I felt sure fine weather would follow. 

[46] Tho next morning the suu was scarcoly up whon I started 
for the summit. Bitterly cold it was; the ground was frozen and crisp 
and tbo frost still silvered tho trees aud grass. Tho soft curtains of 
mist which were floating lazily about tho dips and sides of tho rising 
grounds soon dispersed as the sun rose higher iu tho heavens, and an 
hour spent on the summit finished my work. I saw a ni/joo whon 
going up, but though I got a snap shot, he went away untouched. 

Before quitting this clovated spot, on my downward journey, I must 
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add ft few Hues relative to the different natural objects which I found thero 
To begin with the largest animal, bears ; they are certainly numerous, 
almost every onlc tree appeared to bo scratched and clawed by these 
animals. The moss covering their rough bark was torn off and hung 
down in strips. They evidently climb these trees to feed on the acorns. 
It is a small black species of boar, not half tho size of that inhabiting 
Yo/.o. Wolves are abundant; they howlod oven during tho day time 
close to us. Tho nigco is a truo species of chamois, and a handsome 
animal. I saw ouo of them: as I bavo said, they are numerous and 
afford food for tho wolvos. Door aro scarce; they prefer tho lowor 
ranges. Wild boar abound, and hares likewise. 

All the streams at tho top besides thoso lowor down literally 
s wanned with trout, which woro busily ongngod spawning, while that little 
robber tho wator-oitzcl. was ns busily employed destroying tho spawn, 
singiug and diving and thoroughly eujoying tho good food boforo him. 
This bird I may remark is identical with our own spooios, with tho 
poculiur and interesting difference of not having tho whito horse*shoo 
patch on tho breast, which tho British species has. A single snipo of 
that large species Gallinago Aiutralu, remained scvoral days about tho 
wator near tho house, and theu disappeared. Tho common wron, often 
in its fanny, inquisitive inaunor, would, appear from somo thick bush, 
utter its vory long song, and after watching me for a few momenta bob 
itself out of sight. I saw also a largo spotted wood-pookor, a bird I 
bavo only previously [40] found in tho extreme north of Nipon, tho 
common jay, copper pheasants, and tho robin rod-breast. I was very 
pleased to find this latter bird, and to notice how exactly ho resombled 
our own species in their bold iinpudout naturo, as well as plumago; they 
appear only to differ m not having quito so much rod on tho breast as 
thoso at homo. I may also montion tho bullfinch, whoso note and habit 
aro exactly similar to the English birds. 

What doligbted mo greatly was tho beautiful opou woodland clear 
of brush-wood and undercover, tho soft greon carpet of moss under foot 
and the perfect stillness and quiet. Oak, maple, beech, and chestnut, 
constituted the principal deciduous trees. Of theso tho oak, and beech 
were invariably fine timber; the cbostnut frequently, if not generally, 
sprang from the ground in two or three stems. The pines I have already 
vol. nr. n. ir.—C v * 
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mentioned, with the exception of a species of sprnce, which I do not 
know, but which flourishes on the higher slopes. Yew of fair dimen¬ 
sions grew on the summit; hinoki only moderately. I do not think the 
Japanese caro much for the moml piue; at any into I havo never seen it 
cultivated. That wonderfully hard close-grained wood of a yellowish 
tint, much resembling box, and from which combs are manufactured, is 
found on Odai Yama; its native name is tsu/je. Another very peculiar 
deciduous tree, I saw, but only horo and there, called saicara ; it lias a red 
skin-like bark, and is vory hard nud close grained. I might go on almost 
ondlessly in speaking of the numerous species of deciduous trees, which 
hero, unmolested by man, spring up, flourish and die, but I fear I havo 
already dwelt too long on a siuglo subject. Ouco more I may add I boo 
no moans by which these groat forests of oxcollont timber can bo got 
from thoir high and difficult situations, to the habitations of man. 

Tho rocky courses cut through tho mountains by the inuumornblo 
streams and rivers, shew generally limestone, and rough coarso granito, 
with a sprinkling of sandatouo; bighor up tho rocks nud stones aro 
smaller, and granite predominates. 

I started about noon for tho downward journey, but [47] instead 
of returning tho samo way. struck away to tho N. W. for four milos, 
along tho ridgo of a long spur of Odai Yama ; here wo dippod down a 
few huudrod feot, and foil upon tho main road, or rather path, botwcon 
Osaka aud Shingo. Turning to tho S. E. for oight and a quarter milos 
along tho path, wo then suddouly descended from a height of 8,000 foot 
(o 480, whero in a village situated on a beautiful stream, swarming 
with trout, wo found comfortablo lodgings for tho night. This afternoon 
we passed a clustor of huts on the hillside somo way to our right and 
far up a deep valley. The old guide, when I enquired tho name of tho 
village, said there was a gold mine there, worked by one hundred 
people, under the superintendence of a Government official. Unfortun¬ 
ately it was not feasible to reach tho place that day or I should certainly 
have visited it. It rejoiced in the name of Nishi no mura. 

After resting for tho night at Totchi moto, where there may have 
been about 50 houses, I started next morning at eight, mounted im¬ 
mediately to 2,700 feet and then descended to a most rugged pass cut 
through the mountains, by a torrent of tho clearest water, which after 
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rushing down its headlong course over boulders and masses of limestone 
rock, joined one of the main rivers at a level of 400 feet above the sea, 
where five houses constituted the village of Naga-uchi. We reached this 
place about noon, wet to (he skin. It had rained in torrents since 
eight in the morning. From hero wo ascended again to a height of 
8,000 feot. The coolies woro nowhero, so I strnck off along tho sharp 
ridge, knowing by compass that tho direction was right, but boing 
enveloped in mist and rain. I was not sorry when in a couple of hours 
time I came across tho same path I had passed along oight days before. 

Boing now certain as to my wheroabouts, I mado tho best of my 
way to Owashi, reaching tho ship at six, having since starting at oight, 
dono about twenty miles in distance, and ascended in tho aggregate 
about 8,000 feot. 

And hero finished a cruiso I shall always romomber with pleasure 
and interest. I only wanted a littlo moro [48] time for exploring, as 
my hands tvoro tiod by having to watch my opportunity for making tho 
nocoaary observations at tho summit. Boforo starting ou tho journey I 
had estimated tho height of Odai Yama at 5,000 feet, to ouablo ino to 
calculate tho temperature, which proved howover lowor than I had 
anticipated. During tho nights it was very cold ; tho lowost I registorod 
tho thermomotor was 28°, aud it frozo pretty hard on two occasions. 

I have only to add, that this wild region which stretches almost 
entirely across tho peninsula, and far away to tho north, is full of 
interest to tho naturalist, whilo to tho lovor of sconory it prosents views 
of tho wildost and grandest description. Tho Japauoso know very 
little about it; tho charcoal burners nro the only beings who ponotroto 
far into the interior, aud they nover approach the inner masses of 
mountain, of which Odai Yama is but a single chain. 


A General Meeting of the Society won held on Wednesday evening, 17th 
February, at tho Grand Hotel, Dr. Hepburn in the clmir. 

The minutes of tho last meeting were approved and it was announced that 
Mr. Montague Kirkwood had been elected an ordinary member since last general 
meeting. 

Sir Harry Parkes then read “ A description of the coast botween Ohosima and 
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Tobft Harbours, and an account of an excursion among the forest and mountain 
ranges of tho province of Yaraoto,” by Captain H. C. St. John, Commanding 
*' H. M. S. Sylvia. 

After the paper had been read a vote of thankB to Captain St. John for his 
intonating contribution was moved by the Rev. Mr. Syle, seconded by Mr. 
Drummond Hoy, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Sylo then remarked on the especially interesting and valuable character 
of tho paper just read; and-questioned whether there might not be constructed on 
the hill-aides of Yamoto such lumber-shoots or "slides" as were found in tho 
forests of Germany and Oregon: also, it seemed vory desirable, if indeed tho truo 
cktmoit is to be found in Yamato, that its skin should ho utilized os leather, and 
its flesh for food. 

[49] Mr. Brnntou saidThis country is no doubt, at presont, badly off for 
timber, and it would bo a great natter if the Government could do something to- 
wards utilizing the oxtonsivo forests described by Capt. St. John. Tho only really 
available hard wood at present in use is ktyaki, and Capt. St. Johu mentions oak 
trees as existing in this district, of immense size. Wo know of oak being found 
in Yezo, but I have not heard before of its oxistonoo on tho main island. If it is 
tho trno oak, this is an additional and a very powerful reason for some stops being 
taken to bring those woods iulo use. So long us tho way to tho son is down-hill I 
hardly think there can bo any insurmountable diflioulty in getting tho Umber to 
tho habitations of men. 

Professor Ayrton said mention had boon mado in tho paper of tho ovoning of 
tho charcoal burners ponetrating far into tho forosta to obtain tho wood. Possibly 
this would furnish an explanation of tho comparative high price of charcoal, which 
could scarcely bo found either in tho cost of tho burning or in tho value of tho 
wood, and therefore must bo sought for iu tho difllculty of transport. In tho case 
of tho hard kinds of charcoal, which wore much dearer than the soft charcoal, the 
canto might really be tho groat difforeucc of valuo of tho woods. Although all tho 
Japanese burnt charcoal, tho actual consumption really was not as largo us it might 
at first sight appear to be, since, tho htbachi being closed at the bottom, tho nbsonco 
of draught made tho burning go on very slowly. 

Mr. Brunton suggested that as Capt. St. John's paper' was confined to a 
description of the coast botweeu Obosimn and Owasbi Bay, a request might be sent 
to him, along with tho note of thauks already agreed to by tho Meeting, to furnish 
another paper describing that part of tho coast between Owashi aud Soba. From 
his own knowledge he was aware that the harbour of Mura Goza and Matoya were 
among tho most wonderful natural basins iu this part of the world, aud as Capt. 
St. John had most excellent facilities for acquiring information, he was in u posi¬ 
tion to supply papers of the greatest interest and vnluo. 

Sir Harry Parkes undertook to convey tho request 1 to Captain St. John, and 
the meeting then terminated. 
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ON SOME JAPANESE LEGENDS. 


By C. W. Goodwin, Esq. 


[Head before the Asiatic Society of Japan, on the 17th March, 1875.] 

[60] It is more than sixty years ago siuco tho publication by tho 
brothers Grimm of a collodion of popular and nursory talos which they 
had gathered from tho lips of tho Gorman peasantry, laid tho foundation 
of a now study which has over since been pnrsnod with interest and 
ardour. Tho legends of nearly ovory country and province in tho world 
have been assiduously sought for uud rccordod, and n comparison of 
them has lod to many curious results. Some of those old wivos talos, 
now only rotated for tho amusomont of children, are found to bo disguised 
forms of old mythologies, others aro tho romains of poems or romances, 
or perhaps oven of veritable historical narratives. Stories which can bo 
traced to Central Asia aro found localized in romoto corners of Europo, 
ns though they had grown there spontaneously. Such a ouo is tho story 
of tho faithful hound Golcrt, whoso tomb is shown in Wales to tho present 
day, at tho villago named Bcdd-Gelort, although prociscly tho same 
legoud is found in tho ancient collection of Persian tales known under 
tho name of Syntipas, of which we possess a Greek translation. Tho 
question how and when these talos wore sproad over the world is ono of 
much interest. Some of them may have been carried by tho Aryan 
tribes [61] at their first emigration from their Asian homes. Othors 
may have been imported by wandering minstrels at later periods. Tho 
process of communication must hnvo gono on from a very remote 
antiquity. Quito recently Egyptian romances have been discovered in 
manuscripts of tho 18th or 14th centuries before Christ, which have all 
tho childish naivete and the stock incidents of the modern fairy tale. 
The intercourse which early existed between Egypt, the Western part of 
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the Asian Continent and Europe explains snfficionUy tho diffusion of this 
ancient literature over that portion of the earth’s surface which we aro 
accustomed to call the West. But wo should bo less prepared a prion 
to find European legends malting their appearance in a country like 
Japau so isolated and remote, and which, so far as it has borrowed, has 
done so chiefly from China, itself a country of which tho literature is 
indigenous, and whose legends have not much affinity with those of 
Western Asia. 

Some instances, howevor, of Japanese legends bearing affinity to 
those of tho far West do occur, and one at least so remarkablo that it 
has appeared to mo worth makiug tho subjoct of enquiry. Tho object 
of tho present paper is simply to open the matter and to invito to it tho 
attention of Japanese scholars, who are more qualified than myself to 
institute a comparison between tho whole cycle of Japancso logouds and 
those current in different countrios of the West. 

A short story included among thoso given in Mitford’s "Tales of Old 
Japan," struck mo when I first road it, ns having a remarkablo rosom- 
bianco to ono with which I had boon familiar from my childhood—an 
Irish story first published by Crofton Croker about tho year 1824 or 
1825—and called tho Legend of Knookgrnfton. As I have unfortun¬ 
ately no copy of Crofton Crokor’s work by me, I must toll this talo ns woll 
as I con from memory. 

“Tub Leoend op Knockorafton. 

" In somo remote district in Ireland, but whereabouts I forgot, is a 
village called Kuockgraftou, uonr which aro tho [52] ruins of an nuciont 
castlo surrounded by a moat, kuown in ancient times as tho haunt of 
fairios or elves. 

“ In the village of Knockgrafton lived a good-natured little hump¬ 
backed man named Lusmoro. Ho was a general favorite from his 
cheerful and pleasant humour, and nature had oudowed him with a good 
pair of lungs and a tasto for music. 

" One sunny day Lusmore lay down on tho bank of the moat and 
had a nap, from which he was awakened by tho sweet sound of voices 
apparently proceeding from beneath tho water. He knew at once that 
it must be the fairies singing. Thoir song was of a very simple 
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character, for it was nothing, when translated into English (the fairies 
of Kuockgrafton of course sang in the Irish or Erse language) but— 
Monday, Tuesday, Monday, Tuesday, and so on ad infinitum. Lusmore 
listened for some time, and at length got rather tired of this perpetual 
repetition, and seizing a moment when there was a slight pauso ho sung 
at tho top of his voice, but in a musical tone—* and Wednesday too.’ 
Scarcely had he dono this, wheu he found himself caught up and whirled 
down to the bottom of tho moat, whore was a spacious hall full of elves 
dancing and singing. They took up Lusmoro'e words and wont on 
singing lustily 4 Monday, Tuesday aud Wednesday too.’ After this 
had continued for some time Lusmore was conducted to a place of 
honour, and two of tho strongest elves came and with a saw mado of 
butter tkoy cut off his hump,—and then they all sang— 

Lusmore, Lusmore, 

Weep not nor deplore 
Tho hump that you boro 
On your back is no more; 

Look down on tho floor 
And viow it Lusmore. 

Little Lusmoro now found to his astouishmont that ho was no longer 
bout doublo as ho used to bo, but that ho could lift himself upright and 
was a tall man, and in doiug this ho nearly knocked his hoad against 
tho ceiling. After much rejoicing aud feasting it bccamo timo for the 
elves [58] to givo up their festivities. Lusmoro fell asleep and when 
he awoko ho found himsolf again on tho bauk outsido tho moat. Ho got 
up, rubbed his oyos, and felt his back, and found that suro enough ho 
was rid of his hump. Ho wcut bock rejoicing and told all tho neighbours 
how he had danced and sung with tho elves, and how they had taken off 
his hump. Tho story soon got wind and all the neighbourhood came to 
seo Lusmoro aud congratulate him upon his good fortune. Now there 
was another humpback at Knockgrafton known by the namo of Jack 
Maddon, an ill-conditioned young scamp whom nobody liked. His 
mother was an envious old cx*ono who did nothiug but murmur at 
Lusmore’s luck and wondered why the same did not happen to her son 
Jack. By her advice Jack Madden went aud laid himself ono day down 
by the moat, and thore sure enough ho heard the fairies singing their 
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song with Lusmore's elegant addition — 4 Monday, Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day too.’ Now Jack Madden, who was as deficient in taste ns he was 
in voice, thought to hiinsolf if Lusmore pleased the fairies by adding 
another day to their song, why should not I do better still by nddiug all 
the rest of the week,—so without waitiug for a pause, or paying any 
regard to time or measuro, lie began in a harsh loud voice shouting out 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Now the fairies have not only 
an exquisite ear for rhythm and time, but they have also a peculiar 
aversion to hear tho Lord's day named. No sooner therefore had Jack 
Madden commenced this tastoless uproar than ho found himself whirled 
into tho moat aud surroundod by fiorco-looking fairios. Two of tho 
strongest of these, by ordors from tho chief, took up Lusmore’s hump, 
which was still lying about, and clapped it on Jack Maddon’s back, 
whore it instantly stuck as tight as wax. Then they all sang— 

Jack Madden, Jnok Madden! 

Your word* came *o bad in 
Tho tune wo feel glad in— 

This cftHtlo you’re had in 
That your life wc may aaddon 5 
Hero's two humps for Jnok Maddon. 

[54] 44 Immediately aftor this they kicked him out of tho moat, and 
ho was found on tho ground next morning by tho old crouo his motbor, 
when she came to look after him, with two bumps instead of ouo. 8 nch 
was the reward of envy and bad taste.” 

This is tho Irish story pickod up from tho mouths of tho 
peasantry moro than fifty years ago. I am not ablo to say whether it 
has been found in any form in auy other part of Europe, but my 
impression is that it is not known out of Ireland. The Japanese tale 
which roscmblos it is told very briefly by Mr. Mitford, and as ho does 
not givo any reference to the source from wlionco he obtained it, I made 
enquiries upon tho subject, and my friend Mr. J. C. Hall, of H. M. Con¬ 
sular Service, kindly ascertained for me whore it was to bo found. It is 
given in the second volume of the Japanese work ontillcd "Uji Sbu-i 
monogatari ”— i.e. Stories omitted from the Uji collection. This book 
was first printed in 1664, but is supposed to havo been written in the 
18th century, tire author being unknown. 
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Mr. Hall kindly transliterated the Japanese text and has also sup¬ 
plied me with tho following translation. 

“ The Story of the Man with the Wen. 

“ The following also happened now a long time ago. There was 
an old man who had a big wen on tho right side of his face. He went 
to (cut wood on) mount Taiko. It came on to rain and blow without 
stopping, so that ho could not got back, and much against his will 
stoppod tho night on tho hills. There was not oven a wood-cutter’s 
(cabin) near. Ho was in a dreadful plight and did not know what to 
do. So he crept iulo tho hollow of a tree that was thero, and whilst he 
was crouching insido, unable to close his eyes, there came from tho 
distance a sound ns of men hurrying along and talking loudly tho while. 
Suro enough, ns ho was all alono thero iu tho midst of tho hills, ho felt 
his spirits somewhat rovivo within him at tho indication of pcoplo 
approaching, and ho looked out and behold boings of all sorts of shapes 
and apponrancos, [55] somo of thorn of a rod colour woariug bluo 
clothes and others of a black colour wearing red clothos. Jtnnuing well 
in front of tho rost wore somo with ouly ouo eyo and somo without a. 
mouth, and such liko, and altogether, indeed, a quite indescribable kind 
of boings. Tho wholo throng, to tho uumhor of about a hundred, camo 
togother with a whizzing sort of sound, and after lighting a groat firo ns 
bright as tho oyo of heaven, they spread themselves about it in front of 
tho hollow tree in which tho old man was, who thereupon lost tho power 
of his senses more and moro. Ouo elf who scorned to bo their chief sat 
on a soat sot thwart-wise, while tho olvos ranged themselves on oach 
sido of him iu two rows. I don’t know how many thoro were of them, 
and timo would fail me if I wore to attempt to describe the appearance 
of them one by one. They enjoyed themselves drinking sake just liko 
people of this world, and after passing tho bowl round repeatedly tho 
chief elf seemed to got uncommonly drunk. Then ouo young elf rose at 
the further end, and clapping a dish-tray on his hoad begged for some¬ 
thing or other. Uttering witty sayiugs ho marched up slowly to tho 
front of the elf on the thwart seat and seemed to bo importuning him : 
the latter remained seated holding the drinking cup in his left hand and 
smiling good humouredly, just like a person of this world. Thon ho led 
VOL. iu. ft u—7 
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off into a dance and the rest joined in order all down the line: some 
danced well, others badly. When at length they seemed to havo had 
enough of it the elf of the thwart seat spoke and said: ‘ We havo 
prolonged the fun to-night much beyond our usual time; no wonder, 
however; tho jig was a sight to see.’ Hereupon the old man, whether 
it was that something had bewitched him, or that some god or saint put 
it into bis mind to do so—at any rate he felt a desire to start out and 
dance. Then all at once ho changed his miud, but tho elves hereupon 
without more ado struck up a tune of so pleasing a sound that he mado 
up his mind. ‘So be it,’ said he, ‘I will ruu out und have my dance; I 
must, even if I die for it,' and with his cap cocked over his noso and 
[66J his woodman’s hatchet stuck in his girdle, forth he carao dancing 
up in front of whoro tho elf on tho thwart seat was. Up sprang tho 
elves, bounding and buzzing about him, to know what this meant. Tho 
old man, now strotohiug himsolf out, now drawing bimsolf togotbor, 
with quips and orauks and every gesture ho was mastor' of, wont circling 
round tho onliro area, flinging in a drunken voico tho while. All tho 
elves there assomblod, aud ho on tho thwart-goat amongst tho foremost, 
looked on applauding aud amusod. Then tho olf of tiro thwart-seat said: 
•For many years wo have indulged in this nmusemout, but novel* yet 
havo wo corao across anything like this. Houcoforth this old man must 
positively come and join in the amusement with us.' Tho old man 
replied: ‘No ncod to order me; como I will. This being an impromptu 
effort I forgot to koop timo to the music, but if you aro so good as to ho 
ploosod with it I will oudoavour to perform moro cleverly noxt timo.’ 
Tho elf of tho thwart seat affably rejoined, 'You must really coiue, you 
know.’ Then an elf who was sitting threo seats back said : 4 Although 
this old man speaks in this way, it is possible ho may not come at all; 
wo had bettor tako somo likely pledge or other from him.' 'Just so, 
just so,' said the olf on the thwart seat; ‘what ought wo to take?’ 
Then some suggested ono thing, some another, but the elf on tho thwart 
seat said: * Wo should take tho wen which tho old man lias on his 
face: a wen is a lucky thing and he will hardly bo willing to part with 
it.’ Then the old mau said: ‘ You may take my nose or my eye if you 
like, but please do allow mo to keep this weu: it would be unfair of you 
to tako away from me without cause a thing that I have had for so 
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many years.’ ‘ Oh ! you are so unwilling to part with it as all that, 
then ?’ said the elf of the thwart seat; 4 that’s just the thing to take.’ 
Wkorcnpon up come an elf, and 1 off it goes,’ says he, and twisted it 
off, causing hardly any pain. 4 So you must come and play next time, 
now,’ said thoy, and as it was now dawn and tko birds wero beginning 
to siug, the elves went [67] away. The old man felt his faco and, lo 1 
tho wen ho had for years was clean gono, not even a trace of it boing 
perceptible on tho smooth even surface. He wont bock to his home 
forgetting evou to out tho wood lie had como for. When the old woman 
his wife asked him what wonderful thiug had happouod him, ho told her 
it was so and so. 'What a voxatious affair,’ said she. 

•" Noxt door lived a certain old man who had a big wen on the left 
sido of his face. This old man observing that tho othor had lost his 
won, thought it vory queer and asked him about it, saying:—'How did 
you como to got rid of yourwou? Wlmt doctor took it off for you? 
Kiudly toll mo, for I want to lmvo this wou of mino takou off.’ 'It 
wasn't taken off by a doolor at all,' said tho othor; 'it happonod on this 
wiso,’ and ho told him how it had boon takon away by tho olves. ' I’ll 
havo miuo takou off in tho samo way,’ thought ho, aud ho quostiouod 
tho Hist old man closely, who told him tho whole circumstances. Fol¬ 
lowing out what ho had hoard, he wont and waited insido tho hollow 
tree, and truo ouough.just as ho had boon told, tho olvos came, and 
spreading themselves all about began to amuso themselves drinking 
sake. Then thoy said, ' Has tho old man come who was here ?' Tho 
othor old man swung himself out, though vory much afraid he was. 
Then tho olvos said, 'Yes, tho old man has como ; here ho is.’ 'Come 
hero, dauco, quick,’ said tho olf on tho thwart seat. Now this old man 
was not fit to bo comparod to tho former ono, and after making an 
awkward nttompt at a danco tho elf on tho thwart soat said to him, 
‘ You dauce very badly this timo; over so many times worse than you 
danced before. Let him have back tho wen we took from him as 
pledge.’ Hereupon an elf from tho far end came forward, saying, 
‘ Here, you may have your pledge, the won, back again,’ and with that 
ho threw it at him aud it stuck on his other cheek, so that he now had 
a wen on both sides of his face. 

“Moral: People ought not to feel envious.” 
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[58] These stories are unmistakeably identical. Can it be supposed 
that the some leading idea, that of the taking off the hump or wen of 
one man, by the agency of olves, and clapping it on another in reward 
for his envy and want of skill came into the heads of two different 
story-tollers, one a Celt and the other a Japanese, independently? Is it 
credible that one of these stories is not borrowed from the other ? But, 
if bo, then at what ago of the world did the loan take place, and which 
country was tho borrowor and which the lender ? 

As we know of no rocent opoch at which tho communication from 
ono country to tho other is likely to havo taken placo, we aro led to 
think that this story may bo ono of tho most ancient traditions of tho 
human race, and that it may dato from a timo far anterior to history, 
when a Turanian tribe may havo occupied Iceland, preceding tho Collie 
tribos who aro now the oldest stratum of humanity remaining in tho far 
west. 

Iu tho remarkable Dutch novol, outitlod “ Max Havclaar,” of which 
an English translation by Baron Alphonso Nahuys appeared in 1868, a 
Japanese legend is introduced, professedly taken from a periodical paper 
called "Dutch India,” aud attributed to a writer named Joromo. This 
story, ontitlod "Tho Japauoso Stone-cutter," is told nearly as 
follows:— 

"There was a man who cut stones out of a rock. His labour was 
hoavy aud ho laboured much, but his wagos woro small, and ho was not 
content. Ho sighod because his labour was hoavy, and ho criod, «0 
that I woro rich, in order to rost on a couch, with curtains.’ 

" And thoro came an angol out of heaven, who said, ‘ Bo it as yon 
havo said.’ Aud ho was rich. * And he rested on a couch, and tho 
curtain was of rod silk. And tho king of tho country passed with 
horsomen before his carriage, and likewise bohind the carriage there 
wore horsemen, aud tho golden umbrolla was hold over tho head of tho 
king. 

" And as soon as the rich man heard this ho was sad, because tboy 
held no golden umbrella over his head,- and [69] he was not content. 
He sighod and cried, ‘ I should like to be a king.’ 

"Aud there came an angel out of heaven aud said • Bo it as you 
have Baid.’ 
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“ And ho became a king. And before bis carriage were many 
horsemen, and behind were also horsemen, and over bis bead they held 
the golden umbrella. 

“ And the sun shone with hot beams, and burned the earth in such a 
manner that tho grass was dried up. 

“ And the king complained that tho sun burned his faco, and had 
more power than he ; and ho was not satisfied. He sighed and cried, 
' I should like to be tho sun.’ 

“ Aud there camo an angel out of hcavon who said, 4 Be it as you 
have said.’ And ho bccamo the sun. And he sent up his beams on 
high, and down to the earth ; to the right and to the loft—overywhoro. 

44 And ho burned up the grass on tho earth and the facos of tho 
princes who wero on the oarth. 

44 And a oloud camobotwoen him and tho oarth and the boams of tho 
sun wore turuod buck. 

44 And ho was angry that his powor was rosistod; and ho complained 
that this cloud had moro powor than ho; and ho was dissatisfied. 

41 He desired to be tho cloud that was so mighty. 

44 And thoro camo an nugol from heaven who said, ' Bo this as you 
have said.’ 

44 Aud ho bocamo a cloud, and placed himself between tho sun and 
tho oarth, and intercepted tho beams, so that the grass bocamo groou. 
Aud tho cloud rained in largo drops on tho oarth aud made tho rivers 
swell, and tho floods carried away tho herds. 

44 And tho cloud devastated the field with much wator. 

44 And it fell on a rock which did not move, and rattled in largo 
streams, but tho rook did not yiold. 

44 Aud the cloud was angry bocause tho rock would not yiold, aud 
because the strength of its streams was vain, and it was not coutontod. 

44 It cried, ‘This rock has moro powor thau I have. I wish to be 
this rock.' f 

[GO] 44 And there came an augel out of heaven who said, 4 Be this as 
you have said,’ aud it bccamo a rock, and moved neither when tho 
suu shone nor when it rained, and there came a man with pick¬ 
axe and sharp chisel and heavy hammer, who cut stones out of the 
rock. 
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“ And the rock said, 4 What is this, that the man has power over me 
and cuts stones out of my bosom ? And it was discontented. It cried, 
‘ I am weaker than he, I should like to be that man.' 

44 And there came an angel out of heaven who said, 4 Bo this as you 
have said,' and he became a stone-cutter. And he cut stones out of the 
rock with heavy labour, and he laboured hard for small wngos, and iraa 
contented." 

When I first camo across this story, it rorainded mo of ono which 
is to be found in Grimm’s Popular tales, that entitled 44 The Fishormau 
and bis wifo," tlm moral of which is, 44 Be content with your sta¬ 
tion." 

The book which contains 44 the Japaneso stono-cutter" beiug a 
Dutch ono, and tho tale ovideutly containing many touches of colouring 
which aro not Japaneso, it was necossary boforo drawing any inference 
from its resemblance to tho well-known Gorman tale, to make somo 
onquiry ns to its authenticity and its real origin. 

Tho rosult of tho enquiry has boon that no such talo is to bo found 
at present in nuy Japanoso book, but that ono in tho main similar is 
current in tho mouths of tho peoplo, aud that in a groat varioty of 
forms. . Ono version has boon obtained for me by Mr. J. C. Hall from a 
Japauose toachor, who wrote it down from recollection. Mr. Hall has 
kindly transcribed tho Japaneso text iuto English characters, and has 
famished mo with a translation, which is as follows: 

“Tiie Story op the Ambitious Mice. 

44 In a certain plnco there livod a pair of mice, and a daughter was 
born unto them. The parent mico wero uncommonly fond of her, and 
wished to marry their daughter to whatever was most powerful in the 
whole world, so they set about choosing a son-in-law. A neighbour 
mouse [Gl] said, 4 Tho most powerful thing in the world, is, beyond 
comparison, the sun. If you marry your daughter to tho sun there will 
be nobody in all the world to equal you.’ When tho parent mice 
hoard this they were greatly delighted and went straightway to the sun 
aud told him of their desire that he should tako their daughter to wife. 
The sun replied— 4 1 am extremely obliged to you for coming such a 
long journey and for your kind intention of allowing mo to wed your 
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dearly beloved'daugktor. Bat what, pray, was your idea in choosing me 
for a 6ou-in law ?’ The mice said, 4 We wish to marry our daughter to 
whatever is most powerful in the world, and as you are, beyond rivalry, 
the most powerful poraouage in the world, that is why wo desire to give 
you our daughter in marriage.’ The Sun rejoined:— 4 You aro cortaiuly 
not without reason in considering mo tho most powerful thing in tho 
world; but there is ouo still more powerful thnu I am, for whoso 
strength I am in no way a match. It is to that you ought to marry 
your daughter.’ 4 Can thoro bo aught rnoro powerful than you ? ’ said 
the mice. The Suu rejoined :— 4 Ofttimes when I waut to illumine the 
world a floating cloud comes out and covors mo so that I am rondered 
powerloss. My powor is 'no match for that of tho cloud. If it is a 
powerful thing you want there is nought liko tho cloud.’ Tho mice 
auswered, 4 Wliat you say is certainly tho truth.’ Aftor that thoy wont 
to tho cloud, and expressed to it thoir wish to have it for their son-in-law. 
Tho cloud said, 4 True, I have tho strength to cover over tho Sun, but 
ob soon as tho wind begins to blow I am at onco scattered to piocos and 
can do uothiug. I am no match for tho powor of tho wind.’ Thon 
tho mice wont thoir way and oomiug to tho wind, mado thoir proposal of 
marringo. Tho wind said: 4 True, I bnvo tho strength to blow tho cloud 
to pieces, but when a wall is put up to keop mo off, I caunot blow through 
that wall. I am no match for tho powor of tho wall.’ Thon tho mico 
wont their way and coming to tho wall told thoir story os beforo. Tho 
wall said: 4 True, I bnvo the strength [02] to keep off the wind, but 
there is tho mouse who sometimes gnaws my body, opens a holo through 
mo and hurts mo. I enuuot withstand the power of tho mouse. Far 
better for you to make tho mouso your son-iu-law than mo.’ The mice 
wero convinced by this reasoning and returned homo, and after all, it is 
said, they married thoir daughter to ouo of thoir own kind.” 

Although tho stories of the stone-cutter and tho ambitious mico 
have ovidently a common basis, tliero aro, it will bo seen, many 
important points of dissimilarity, and it is possiblo that theso may bo 
principally due to the Dutch author who may have had the German talo 
in liis mind. This is a point which I am unable now to determine. 
I should be much] obliged to any Japanese scholar who would supply 
other genuine Japanese varieties of the tale. 
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The German story in Grimm to which I have alluded is 
substantially as follows: — 

" Thp. Fisherman and his Wipe. 

“ A fisherman onco lived contentedly with his wife in a little hut 
near a lake, and he went every day to throw his liue iuto the water. 

“ One day after angling for a long time without even a bite, the lino 
suddenly sunk to tho bottom, and when ho pulled it up again there wns 
a largo flounder hanging to the end of it. 

“ ‘ Oh 1 dear,’ exclaimed the fish, ' good fishormon let mo go, I pray 
you; I am not a real fish, but a prince in disguise. I shall bo of no 
upe to you, for I am not good to cat; put mo back iuto the water, and 
let mo swim away.’ 

" 1 Ah,' said tho man, ' you need not mnko such a disturbance. I 
would rather lot a flounder who can speak swim away, than koop 
it; 

" With those words ho placed tho fish back again in tho water and 
it suuk to tho bottom, leaving a long streak of blood bohiud it. Thon 
tho fisherman roso up and wont homo to his wifo in tho hut. 

“ ' Husband,’ said tho wife, ' havo you caught anything to-day ? ' 

[68] “ I caught a flounder,’ ho ropliod, ' who said he wns an 
enohauted prince, and 1 throw him baek into tho water, and lot him 
swim away.’ 

“ * Did you not wish ?’ sho asked. 

" ' No,’ ho said ; 1 what should I wish for ?' 

" ‘ Why, at least for a bettor hut than this dirty plnco; how unlucky 
of it. Ho would have promised you whntevor you asked for. Howovor, 
go and call him now, perhaps ho will answer you.' 

“ Tho husband did not liko this task at all; ho though it was 
uonsenso. Howover, to please his wife he wont and stood by th6 son. 
When ho saw how greon and dark it looked ho felt much discouraged, 
but raado up a rhyme and said,— 

' Flounder, flounder, in the sea 
Como I pray and talk to mo, 

For my wifo, dame Isabel, 

Sent mo here a tala to tell.' 
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“ Then the fish camo swimming up to the surface and said, ‘ What 
do you want with me ?' 

“ ' Ah,' said the man, ‘ I caught you and let you go again to-day, 
without wishing, and my wife says I ought to have wished, for she 
caunot live auy longer in such a miserable hut as ours aud she wants a 
better one.’ 

“ ‘ Go home, man,’ said the fish ; ‘ your wife has all she wants.' 
So the husband wcut homo and there was his wife no longer iu 
her dirty hovol, but sitting at tbo door of a neat littlo cottago, 
looking very happy. She took her husband by tho hand aud 
said, ‘ Como in and seo how much bettor it is than the othor old 
hut.’ 

“ So ho followed hor in and found a beautiful parlour, and a bright 
stovo in it, a soft bod in tho bed-room, and a kitchen full of earthonwaro, 
aud tin and copper vobkoIs for cooking, looking so bright and cloau, and 
all of tho very best. Outsido was a littlo farm-yard, with hens and 
chickens running about, and boyond, a gnrdon containing plenty of 
fruit and vogotablos. 4 See,’ said tho wife, 4 is it not dolightful ?' 4 Ah 
yes I ’ ropliod hor husband, 4 ns long ns [04] it is now you will bo quito 
contented; but after that wo shall soo.' 

44 4 Yos, wo shall seo,’ said tho wife. 

44 A fortnight passed and the husband felt quito happy, till one day 
his wifo stnrtlod him by saying, 4 Husband, after all, this is only n 
cottago,’vory much too small for us, aud tbo yard and tbo garden covor 
very little ground. If tho fish is really a prince in disguiso, ho could 
vory well givo us a larger liouso. I should like above all things to livo 
in a largo castlo built of stone. Go to tho fish, and ask him to build us 
a castle.’ 

44 4 Ah. wifo,’ he said, 4 this cottage is good enough for us ; what do 
we want with a castle ? ’ 

44 4 Go along,’ she replied, 4 the flounder will bo suro to give wbnt you 

ask.’ 

44 4 Nay, wife;’ said he, 4 the fish gave us the cottage at first, but if 
I go again he may be angry.’ 

44 4 Never mind,’"she replied ; 4 ho can do what I wish easily, and 
I have no doubt ho will; so go and try.’ 

VOL. III. PT II—8 
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“ The husband rose to go with a heavy heart. Ho said to himself, 
1 This is not right,’ and when he reached the sea ho noticed that the 
water was now a dark bine yet very calm, so ho began his old song : 

1 Flounder, flounder in the sea 
Como I pray and talk to mo— 

For my wifo, dame Isabel. 

Wishes what I fear to tell.’ 

“ ‘ Now then, what do yon want ?’ said the fish, lifting his head above 
tho water. 

" 4 Oh deal,’ said tho fishormau, in a frightened tone, * my wifo 
wants to live in a great stono castle.’ 

“ ' Go homo, man, and you will find hor thero,’ was tho reply. 

44 Tho husband hastened homo, and -where the cottage had beon thoro 
stood a fresh stono castle, and his wifo tripped down tho stops saying, 
4 Como in to mo, and I will show you what a beautiful dwelling wo now 
have.' 

44 Tho fisherman's wifo soon bccomos discontented in tho splendid 
castio, and hor next wish is to bo queen. 

[G5] 44 Hor husband reluctantly complios with her desiros and once 
more addressed himself to tho fish, with thoir now reqilost, which is 
granted and he returns to find his wifo iuvestod with all tho splondours 
of royalty. 

44 Sbo now desiros to bo empress and this wish is also granted. 

44 Not satisfied with being empress she next requires to bo the Pope, 
and oven this is concoded, and when tho husband comes back ho finds 
her in a largo cathodral. 

44 4 Well wife,’ says the husband, 4 and you aro Popo ? ’ 4 Yos,’ she 
said, ' I am.’ 

44 Ho stood still for a tirno watching her, and at longth he romarked, 
4 You caunot bo higher than tho Pope, so I suppose you aro now 
content.’ 

44 4 1 am not quite sure,’ she said. But when evening came, and they 
retired to rest, she could not sleep for thinking of what next she should 
wish for. 

“ Her husband slept soundly, for he had tired liimself the day before; 
but she rose even before the day broke, and stood at the window to 
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watch the sun rise. It was a beautiful sight, and she exclaimed as sbo 
watched it, 4 Oh, if I only had tho power to make the sun rise! Husband, 
wake up,’ she added, pushing him in tho ribs with her elbows ; 4 wake 
up and go and tell the euchanted prinee that I wish to be equal to tho 
Creator, and make the sun riso.’ 

44 Tho husband was so frightened at this that he tumbled out of bod, 
aud exclaimed, 4 Ah wife, what did’st thou say ? ’ 

. 44 She repoatod the words. 

44 Her husband fell on his knoos boforo hor, 4 Don’t ask me to do this : 
I cannot,’ he cried ; but she flow into a rngo and drovo him from tho houso. 

44 Tho poor fishonnan wont down to tho shore in terror, for a droadful 
storm had arisen, and ho could scarcely stand on his feet. Ships woro 
wrocked, boats toSBed to and fro, and rocks rolled into tho sea. 

44 In bis torror and confusion he heard a voico from amidst tho 
storm— 4 Your wifo wishes to bo equal to tho Creator. [06] Go homo, 
man, and find her again in hor dirty hut by tho soa.' 

44 Ho wont homo, to fiud tho glories, tho richos, and tho palacos 
vanished, and his wifo sitting in tho old hut, an example of tho conso- 
quoncos of impiouH ambition.” 

Notwithstanding tho gcnoral resomblauco botwoon tho German story 
of tho fisherman and tho Japauoso ouo of the ambitious mice, tho 
difforonoos in treatment are so great that it may fairly bo questioned 
whether they havo a common origin. Tho story of tho Japanoso stouo- 
cutter, as told in the Dutch novel, forms a kind of link botwoon tho two, 
but until wo are sure that tho peculiar features contained in it whioh 
bring it nearer to tho Gorman legend, havo not been addod by tho author 
of the novel, wo can form no satisfactory conclusion on tho subject. The 
three legends, however, togothcr furnish an instructive example of the 
monnor in which odo loading idea may bo varied and decorated. 

The last story I havo to refer to is one which was printed in the 
Japan Mail of November 28th, 1874, and which I am informed is 
current amongst tho old-wives of Japan at the present day. 

“A Retort in Kind. 

44 Kisaburo, a man of a caroful and saving disposition, abandoned 
his old lodgiugs and took a small dwelling next door to a famous eel- 
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house. Now as every one knows that the titillating odour of eels fried 
in soy may be perceived fur and near, Kisaburo found this chango of 
quarters vastly to his advantage, aud oat his simple meal of rice to the 
accompaniment of the delicious smell, dispensing with the usual adjuncts 
of fish or vegetables. 

" The eel-man was not slow to discovor this, and determining at 
length to ask his frugal-minded neighbour for payment, took him an 
account for the ‘ smell' of his cols. Kisaburo eyod him astutely, and 
drawing from bis pocket-book the amount claimed from him, laid the 
money on the bill and began to couvorso with his visitor. The latter 
[67] at longtk roso to depart, when Kisaburo quietly replaced tho money 
in his pocket-book. 4 Hoy 1 ’ quoth tho ool-mau, ' I thought that rnonoy 
was for mo ; why don’t you givo it to mo ? ’ ' Not so,’ was tho roply ; 
4 you havo chargod mo for tho smoll of your oels ;—I pay you back with 
tho sight of my money.’ ” 

It was pointod out by a writer iu the Japan Daily Herald of tho 
6th December, 1874, that tho counterpart of thin story is to bo found 
greatly elaborated in Rabelais in tho 87th chapter of tho 8rd Book. 
Tho Rabelaisian version is as follows 

"At Paris, iu tho roast-moat cookery of tho Potit-Chastelot before 
the cook shop of one of tho roast-moat-sollors of that lnno, a certain 
hungry porter was eating his bread, after ho had by parcols kopt it a 
whilo abovo tho rook and steam of a fat gooso ou tho spit, turning at a 
great firo, and found it so bosmoked with tho vapour, to be savoury ; 
which the cook observing, took notico, till nftor having raviuod his penny 
loaf, whereof no morsel had boon uusmokified, ho wob about decamping 
aud going away. But, by your leave, as tho fellow thought to have 
departed thence scot-freo, the master-cook laid hold upon him by the 
gorget, and demauded payment for tho smoke of his roast-meat. The 
porter answered, That he bad sustained no loss at all,—that by that ho 
had done there was no diminution made of the flesh,—that he had taken 
nothing of his, and that therefore he was not indebted to him in any¬ 
thing. As for the smoke iu question, that, although he had not been 
there, it would howsoever have been evaporated : besides, that boforo 
that time it had never beeu seen nor heard, that roast-meat-smoko was 
sold upon the streets of Paris. The cook hereto replied, That ho was 
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not obliged nor any way bound to feed and nourish for nought a porter 
whom he had never seen before, with the smoke of his roast-meat, and 
thereupon sworo, that if he would not forthwith content and satisfy him 
with proseut payment for the repast which ho had thereby got, that he 
would take his crooked staves from off his back; which instead of hav¬ 
ing loads thereafter laid upon [68] thorn, should serve for fuel to his 
kitchen fires. Whilst ho was going about so to do, and to have pulled 
thorn to him by one of the bottom rungs, which he had caught in his 
hand, the sturdy porter got out of his grip, drew forth tho knotty cudgel, 
and stood to his own defence. Tho altercation waxed hot in words, 
which moved tho gaping hoi dens of the sottish Parisians to run from all 
parts thoroabouts, to seo what the issue would bo of that babbliug strife 
and contention. In tho intorim of this dispute, to very good purpose, 
Seyny John, the fool and citizon of Paris, happoucd to bo tliero, whom 
tho cook porcoiviug, said to tho porter, ' Wilt thou rofor and submit unto 
tho noblo Seyny John, tho decision of tho difforonco and controversy which 
is betwixt us ’ ? ‘ Yes, by tho blood of a goose,' answered tho porter, 
1 1 am conteut.’ Soyny John the fool, finding that tho cook nud porter 
had compromised tho determination of their variance and dobato to tho 
discretion of his award and arbitrament, after that tho reason on oithor 
sido, whereupon was grounded tho mutual fiorconoss of thoir brawling 
jar, had been to the full displayod and laid open before him, commanded 
tho porter to draw out of money, if ho had it. Wboroupon tho porter 
immediately without dolay, in revorcuco to tho authority of such a 
judicious umpire, put the tenth part of a silver Philip into his hand. 
This little Philip Seyny John took, then sot it on his loft shoulder, to 
try by feeling if it was of a sufficient weight. After that, laying it on 
tho palm of his hand, ho made it ring and tinglo, to understand by tho 
ear if it was of a good alloy iu the metal whoroof it was composed. 
Thereafter ho put it to the ball or apple of his loft eyo, to explore by the 
sight, if it was well stamped and marked ; all which being dono, in a 
profound silence of tho whole doltish people, who were there spectators 
of tho pageantry, to the great hopo of tho cook's, and despair of tho 
porter's prevaloncy in tho suit that was in agitation, finally caused the 
porter to make it sound several times upon the stall of the cook’s shop. 
Thon with a presidential majesty holding his bawble, sceptre-like, in his 
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hand, muffling bis [69] head with hood of marten skins, each side whereof 
had the resemblance of an ape’s faco, sprucifiod up with ears of pasted paper, 
and having about his neck a bucked ruff, raised, furrowed, and ridged, with 
pointing sticks of the shape and fashion of small organ pipes, ho first with 
all the force of his lungs coughed two or three times, and then with au 
audible voico pronounced this following sentence. The Court declareth, 
that the porter, who ato his bread at the smoko of the roast, hath civilly 
pnid the cook with souud of his money. And the said Court ordaiueth, 
that every ono return to his own homo, and attend his proper business, 
without costs and charges, and for a cause. This verdict, award, and 
arbitrament of the Parisian Fool did appear so equitable, yea, so admir¬ 
able to the aforesaid Doctors, that they very much doubted if the 
matter had been brought before tho Sossious for Justice of tho said 
place, or that the judges of tho Rot* at Romo had beeu umpires therein, 
or yet that the Aroopagites thomselvos lmd boeu the dccidors thereof, 
by any ono part, or all of them together, had boon so judicially sontonti- 
ated and awordod. Thoroforo ndviso if you will be counselled by a 
fool.” 

I have no moans at present of tracing this story in its migration. 
It is one likely ouough to bavo gouo all over tho world. But tho 
question arises boro, ns in tho case of tho story of tho man with tho 
won, havo tho Japauoso rocoivod it iu comparatively recent timos, 
whothor by way of China or from Arabian or Indian merchants, or Inter 
from Portuguoso or Dutch missionaries or merchants, or doos it belong 
to tho most anciont cyclo of Turauiau legend, which may havo existed 
all over Asia and Europo in times long nntecedout to tho dawn of 
history ? 

Recout discoveries havo tondod to show that the story of tho Delugo 
and others which had previously passed for Shemitic or Aryan arc really 
of Turauiau origin, or at loast were in tho possession of Turanian tribes 
before they were curront among Shomitos or Aryans. 

It is possible that furthor enquiries into tho Japanese legends may 
throw some further light upon this strange but very interesting subject. 
Would not a complete translation of the Uji storios, and of the supple¬ 
mentary collection from which tho “ Man with the Wen ” is taken, be 
worth tho trouble of making ? 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE CLIMATE AT NAGASAKI 
DURING THE YEAR 1872. 


By Dr. Geerts. 


[Head before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the \lth March, 1876.] 

[71] Tho climate of Nagasaki is hotter known than that of any other 
place in Jnpau, becauso we have tho most complete motoorological 
records of it. Tho obsorvatious formorly made at Dosima by order of 
tho Dutch Government aud tho continuation of thoso observations by 
ourselves oxtend ovor a period of twonty years. 

Professor F. J. Stamkart calculated from tho journal 1st January, 
1846, to Soptembor, 1848, a first series of averages. The results of this 
elaborated report can be found in tho Annals of tho Royal Acndomy of 
tho Netherlands ( Vcrhandtlingen van het koninklijlc Nederlamlsch Inslitut 
van I Vetenschappen). 

A second sories of avorages was calculated by tho Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Institute of Utrecht, out of tho journal kopt at Dosima by 
different physicians of the factory. Thoso observations run down to 
Scptomber, 1865. Tho results, together with nu excellont review, are 
published iu tho Annals of tho said Iustituto ovor tho years 1866 and 
1856. 

A third sorioB calculated from tho journal, kopt at [72] Dosima by 
Pompe van Meerdervoort, comprises the years 1857-1862, and was 
published at Dosima in 1862. 

Out of these three series a very voluble reviow was made by J. van 
Oogh, Captain R. N. Navy, and published in the Annals of tho Royal 
Academy of Amsterdam and also in the Annals of tho Meteorological 
Institute of Utrecht, for tho year 1866, ( Ocerziclit van de hcerschende 
xcinden en darby waargenomen barometerstanden te Nagasaki). 

In 18711 received the necessary instruments for instituting meteoro¬ 
logical observations, and for these I erected a station at tho Japanese 
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Government medical school of Nagasaki, and commenced my journal 
on the 1st November of that year. I have now the honour to present 
to the Asiatic Society a series of observations for two months during 
1871 and for the whole of the year 1872, and these will be followed in 
a short time, by the results for 1878. Although my journal has been 
kept according to the roles of the international congress for meteoro¬ 
logy in millimoters and centigrade degrees, I have thought it advisable 
to send to the Socioty the results reduced to English inches and 
Fahrenheit degrees, because it is still a fact, although very much to bo 
regretted, that the scientific metric system and tho ceutigrado thermo- 
motor havo found up to the present timo but fow adherents among tho 
public of England and America. 

Before speaking of my observations, I may hero mention tho 
desirability that other observers in Japan should koep their journals 
according to tho rules of the Congress held last year at Vienna under 
tho presidency of Profossor Buys Ballot of Utrecht. At the next 
Congress of international meteorologists which will be hold iu Utrecht 
in tho month of Soptombor of this year, deliberation on many othor 
points will bo hold having tho objoct of promoting uuity in observing 
and rogistoriug. 

I am indebted to my lcarnod frioud Professor Buys Ballot for tho 
communication of tho miuutes of tho Congross, and will mention here 
tho general rules adopted by tho permauout Committoo, for tho sake 
of othor [78] obsorvors in Japan, who perhaps would liko to know thorn. 
Tho 80 rulos aro : 1st, Conformity of instruments nud proved accuracy of 
tho same; 2nd, Directions of wind to register with English initials N. 
NNE. NE. etc.; 8rd, averages of clouds with the numbers 0-10 (0=a 
perfect bright sky; 10=a thick cloudy heaven); 4th, The year com¬ 
mences with 1st January ; tho days commence at midnight; tho hours 
are marked 0-12 a.m. and 0-12 p.m.; 6th, it is recommended to calculate 
the fivo days averages of temperature adopted by Dove. 6th, after each 
Lustrum, commencing with the year 6 n + 1 the results of observations 
of oach station are published by the Congress in the same manner. 7th, 
tho contigrado degrees are to be used, at least in mentioning the results 
of the barometer, (iuchos of Paris to be wholly abandoned). 

I deem it unnecessary to prove the utility of adopting these rulos, 
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because it must be evident that by unity in registering and observing 
only we can satisfactorily add to our knowledge of tho great atmospkerio 
movements which take placo over the whole globe. 

In Jnr.o, 1878 the Superintendent of the Danish Telegraph Com¬ 
pany made an arrangement with mo aud other gontlemcn in Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Amoy to transmit daily by cable the following observations, 
viz : reading of tho barometer and tbo tkormomotcr attached, direction 
of wind, force of wind, dry and wot thermomotor, state of the weather, 
boors of rain, quantity of rain. Those tolographio records havo boon 
published at tho telegraph statiou at each of tho placos ovory day at 
neon since July, 1878. Wo havo adopted English inches aud Fahren¬ 
heit degrees in their publication, because they aro designed for tho uso 
of navigators in those wators, and those aro chiefly English and 
Americans, who are seldom acquainted with tho metrical systora. It is 
much to bo desired that Yokohama or Yodo should tako a part in forming 
tho telegraphic motoorological returns, aud that tho Meteorological 
Congross should find somo moans of financial aid towards tho recording 
and transmission of thoso observations. 

[74] Tho present observers on tho China and Japan const havo all 
taken up thoir work without matorial profit or proper assistance. Tho 
latter is absolutely nocossary if there is to be a perfect regularity in ob¬ 
serving. Groat credit is duo to the Groat Northorn Tolcgrnph Company, 
and its Diroctor M. Droyor, for tho caro with which thoy givo thoir 
disiuterostod aid.for the advancement of tho motoorological kuowlcdgo 
of tho Cbiua and Japan coast. 

As I havo already mentionod, thoso observations aro made at the 
Physical School in Nagasaki, and the point of observation is G50 motors 
distant E.S.E. from tho former placo of observation at Dosima. Tbo 
resorvoir of tho barometer is placed 87 metros above tbo medium lovol 
of tbo sea, which boigbt was determined by myself by levelling. 

Tho hours of observations aro 9 a.m., 12 m., 8 i*.m. and G p.m. I 
was obliged to cbooso these hours, because I bad to bring them into 
accord with my other daily occupations. 

All observations aro made with the same instruments, the correct¬ 
ness of which woro before oxactly determined. Tho position of the 
instruments remained unchanged. 

VOL. m. ft. n.— 9 
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The direction of wind is given in true bearings (not magnetic). 
The magnetic deviation was determined by me on the 25th September 
1871, with a magnetometer by Gauss. I found it to bo 2 degrees 37 
min. W. 

The Anemomelrical degrees are thoso of Admiral Beaufort with 
sorao slight alterations. 


Cnlm. 


Light broczes. 


0 
1 
2 
0 

j!j = Modcrato breozo. . 

IJJ =Modorato wind. 

8 = Strong wind. 

0 = Vory strong wind. 

10 = Storm. 

11 = Typhoon. 

12 = All-destroying Typhoon. 


[75] Tho barometer is a standard ono of tho Motoorological Institute 
with a vernier to read to tenth parts of millimeters, and tho thormomoter 
reads to tenth parts of centigrado degroes. 

No firo is over placed in tho room in which tho instrument is fixed, 
and tho direct sunlight lias no access to it. 

All barometrical numbers in these tables are corrected to tho freez¬ 
ing point (82 degrees Fnbronhcit) and the level of tho sea. Correction 
for capacity and capillarity has beou made by tho placing and division 
of tho scalo. 

Tho thermometors wore all oxaminod in snow on tho 18th December, 
1870. All numbers of temperatnro are corrected. The psychromotor 
hongs on the N. N. W. side of the institution in tho open air, but 
perfectly protected against direct sunlight. 

Brightness of tho shy .—In these tables wo have adopted the old 
stylo, that is 0 represents a very cloudy dark sky; and 10 a wholly 
cloudless atmosphere. 

Bauimeter .—This instrument stands at 46 meters above tho level 
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of the sea on the platform, which is erected on the roof of the school. 
At the same place the weather-cock with wind-gungo is attached. Tho 
quantity of rain is measured every 24 hours. 

Results. 

Direction and Force of Wind. 

Tho exporionco and journals of many seamen kavo long siuco shewn 
that, in the China sea, from tho island of Formosa, along tho China const 
up to the Japanese Arcbipolago, two monsoons of difforont duration 
prevail during tho year. These are tho S. W. monsoon from Juno till 
September, nud the N. E. monsoon from Octobor till May. 

Nagasaki is decidedly situated within tho regions of thoso monsoous, 
but thero is a slight variation in tho direction of tho north-east monsoon 
at that place. During Juno, July aud August tho B. W. monsoon 
prevails at Nagasaki perfectly in tho snmo direction as in tho China sea; 
tho N. E. monsoon, however, turns moro towards tho N. and N.N.W., 
a fact chiefly caused by tho geographical [76] situation of tho plnco, 
which is wholly surrounded by hills of from 400 to 1,400 foot in height, 
oxccpt between tho points of S.W. and S.S.W. 

As is the enso in tho China soa, wo find that in Nagasaki tho north 
monsoon (for hero it is moro correct to spook of it as a north and not a 
N.E. monsoon) has moro than twico os long a duration ns tho S.W. 
wind. September and sometimos tho first days of Ootobor arc tho 
periods at which tho S.W. chnugos to tho North monsoon, whilst tho 
chnngo from tho N. to the S.W. wind takes plnco much moro gradually 
during tho two months of April nud May (and somotimos in tho last 
days of March). East and south-easterly winds aro comparatively rare 
in Nagasaki, although it must be said that thoso winds aro the true rain- 
carriers for this place, as well as for a largo part of tho east coast of the 
Japan islands. It is nearly always sure that thoro will be rain if E. and 
S.E. winds prevail for one day or longor. This fact is easily explained. 
The E. and S.E. winds, which have travelled over tho warmer parts of 
the Pacific Ocean must necessarily got saturated and yield their water 
when they aro cooled by tho vegetation on the Japanese coast, in the 
same manner as is tho case with the S.W, wind on the west coast of 
Europe. 
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' In regard to tho prevailing winds and the height of the barometer, 
the year may bo divided into two monsoon periods, and in order to givo 
a simplo review of these periods I have constructed Tables 1, 1871, and 
Tables I. II. III. for 1872. These figures show how many timos in 
each hundred observations tho wind has been N. E. and S. W. and so 
on. Tho length of tho triangle outside tho circle gives, by comparison 
with tho scalo, tho rolativo number of winds, which have prevailed 
during each period. If for instance tho N. wind only should have 
prevailed in tho month of December, 1871 (Tablo I. 1871), the radius N. 
would havo had tho length of tho wliolo scalo (100). But tho N. wind 
blow only 28.2 timos in each hundred observations, and therefore tho 
length of tho radius is 28.2 parts of tho scale. Wo havo placed tho 
nnmbors expressing [77] tho por-centago of wind directions iusido tho 
circlo of tho diagram. 

It can immediately bo seen from these diagrams that northerly 
winds havo prevailed during tho months of Novombor and Docombor, 1871. 

Tho wind-roso on Tablo I. 1872, bIiows tho direction and porcoutngo 
of winds (<*) over tho wholo year, 1872, ( [b) over tho changing months 
April, May and Soptombor, (c) over tho timo of tho 8. W. monsoon in 
Juno, July and August, and (d) over tho period of tho N. monsoon, 
October, Novombor, Dccombor, Jauuary, February and March. 

Tho first diagram shows that N., S.W., N.E., N.W. winds ore the 
most prevailing during tho wholo year, whilst 8., S.S.E., S.E., aud E. 
aro much moro rare. 

Tho following diagram shows how in tho changing months April, 
May and September, tho direction of wind is vory variablo, and that N. 
and N.E. winds havo still during thoso months a preponderance ovor 
tho S.W. wiud. Tho wind diagram c. shows clearly how tho S.W. 
monBcon prevails in Juno, July and August, whilst diagram d. explains 
tho N. monsoon. 

Tablo II. contains diagrams made up from 1,000 observations 
formerly mado at Deshima, during a period of 15 years. Although they 
agree in tho main with our diagrams over tho 6amo months of the year, 
1872, they differ slightly in some subordinate points. 

They are, however, not very important, because the diagrams agree 
in tho main points. 
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Table III. 1872, contains tho diagrams for each month of tho year 
1872, and can easily bo understood after tho explanations wo have 
already given. 

Tablo V. Bbows that the highest baromoter prevails in the coldest 
months January and February, when the atmosphere has its maximum 
density, whilst tho lowest barometor oceurs in August, during tho 
provalonco of the 8.W. monsoon. 

It is, however, a very remarkable fact, not easily to be explained, 
that during Juno, July and August at tho [78] time of t[ie S.W. monsoon, 
tho baromoter is higher during S.W. winds and tho lowest with the 
northerly and N.E. winds. Iu tho winter, when tkp N. monsoon prevails, 
wo 800 the highest baromoter, quito as in other countrios, with N.N.E. 
and N.W. winds, and tho lowost with S.W. winds, whon tbo monsoon 
wind is disturbed. Thus wo find that in oacb monsoon poriod the highest 
prossuro of tho atmosphero exists i ohen the relative monsoon wind reigns 
freely without disturbance. 

The greatest difioronco of baromoter in 1872 was 1.29 inch. Tho 
fluctuations or difforoncos botwoon lowost and highest barometor are tho 
following:— 


January.. 
February 
Maroh.... 

April. 

May. 

Juuo. 

July. 

August ... 
Scptembei 
October .. 
November 
December 


0.78 

0.66 

0.74 

0.61 

0.80 

0.89 

0.71 

O.GO 

0.88 

0.67 

0.74 

0.8G 


It will be seen that tbo greatest fluctuation took placo in May 
(0.8G). 

The highest baromoter of the year was on the 19th February=80.52. 
The lowest on the 81st July=29.28. 
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The temperature of Nagasaki is largely affected by the warm 
current, Karo shixco or " black stream,” which runs as auother gulf 
stream along tho wholo east coast of Japan, and causes chiefly the much 
milder climate of the eastern coast as compared with that on the west 
coast. The meteorological data whioh have beon procured on tho west 
coast of Japan are unfortunately vory few. It is, however, certain that 
a most decided difference of temperature is to bo obsorved botwoon 
places on the east and wost coast of Japan. It would bo of great 
valuo to have au [70] accurate journal of one or moro placos on 
tho west coast, to show tho very great influence of tho Japanese Gulf 
stream. 

Although in regard to direction of wind tho year in Nagasaki is 
divided into two monsoon periods, it is uot so in regard to the tempera- 
turoj/f that placo. Tho tliermomotor shows us that tho year must bo 
divided into four nearly equal seasons. 

Tho lowest tomporaturo in tho open air (shade) was in 1872 on tho 
4th Fobruary=25.9 degrocs Fahrenheit, and tho highest on tho 2nd and 
8 rd August=98.0 degrees Fahronhoit. 

Tho coldest month is January with tho medium tomporaturo 41.2; 
tho warmest mouth is August with tho medium tomporaturo 82.8. In 
tho t'jvo months July and August tho hoat is quito tropical (81.9 and 
82.8.) InBido tho houso tho thermometer in 1872 novor fell to tho 
freezing point. Tho lowost temperaturo was on tho 28rd Janunry=86.0. 
The highest on tho 2nd August=89.0. 

Tho number of rainy days in 1872 was 122 or oxadly ono-third of 
tho 806 days of tho year. The quautity of rain over tho wholo year was 
47.71 inches, or about 2.0 times ns much ns falls in London during ono 
year nud nearly twice as much ns falls in Amsterdam. This year was 
characterized by ft very short rainy season, which period ordinarily 
commences in the beginning or middlo of Juno. In 1872 tho groatost 
Dumber of rainy days occurred in April, it having 15 rainy days with 
n fall of 11.04 inches. Next to April comes Juno with 18 rainy days 
and 5.6G iuches of fall, then follows August with 12 rainy days and 
6.78 inches of fall. October was in 1872 tho dryest month, it having 
only 4 rainy days and 0.95 inch of fall. 

December gives the largest number of misty days 19.1, although it 
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must bo obscrvod that mist in Nagasaki exists chiefly in the morning 
and ovoning. Mist voiy seldom prevails during a whole day. Snow 
v- only fell in 1872 in January and February together on twelve different 

days. 

[801 Thunder and lightning are rare in Nagasaki. Tho year 1872, 
however, embraced moro thunder days than is usual. The number of 
thunder days during the year was sixteen; April aloue had four. 

Tho brighest month of the whole year was October (7.C) and tho 
most cloudy month was April (4.5). In October and November tho 
greatest number of cloudloss days was observed (together 10). 

Only three earthquakes wore felt, and particular caro was tnkon in 
observing them. Nouo of the earthquakes wero very sovero, and nouo 
of those oausod any accident. 

Tho number of storms in 1872 was 19. April gives tho largest 
number (6), aud then March with 4 storms. In September, Octobor, 
Novombor, January and Fcbrunry no storms took placo in 1872. 

In Nagasaki no typhoon occurred during 1872. 

Tho rolativo humidity was groatest in April (87), and after that 
v July (79). Tho least humidity occurred in Novombor (00), Octobor (G7) 

' and Fobruary (07). 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A meeting of this Society was held 06 17th ultimo, at tho Grand Hotel, Dr. 
Hepburn in the chair. The minutes of the lost meeting were read and approved, 
and it was announced tlmt tho following gentlemen had been elected ordinary 
members of tho Society: Dr. Muller, Yodo; Mr. F. R. Wctmorc, Yokohama. 

Tho Rov. Mr. Syle then proposed that in view of the increased number of the 
foreign community residing in Ycdo tho Society's meetings should in future be hold 
at Yokohama and Ycdo alternately. 

Professor Ayrton said ho oordially seconded the motion mado by Mr. Syle, 
bfcauso, in addition to adding to the convenience of tho few of the Tokci members 
who now regularly attended, he considered that alternate meetings in that city 
would largely increase tho utilty of tho Bocioty, since there wore residont there 
many men who, from thoir ability and profession, were ablo to contribute valuable 
papers, but who now but rarely coming to tho meetings scarcoly boro in mind how 
important such t Society as this might ultimately become. Also ho thought that 
of thoso who wero anxious to como many wore completely deterred by domostio 
arrangements preventing thorn leaving homo for tho night. Tho resolution was 
unanimously ag-ced to. 

[81] Mr. Goodwin thon read his paper "On somo Japanoso popular Logouds." 

At tho closo of tho papor Professor Ayrton askod whothor the talos Mr. 
Goodwin had related wore roally provod to have ony oonnootion with ouo another. 
Their apparent identity was indeed very striking, but ho thought thoro were other 
stories somewhat resembling tho abovo, aud which would tend to show that in any 
country thoro wore many talos all moro or loss of tho samo kiud, so that among 
tho number thoro might happon to bo accidentally a legend in ono country almost 
identical in illustration with tho legend of another country; for instanoo tho 
moral of the tales of " tho Wen ” and of " tho Hunchback " is that of tho "Forty 
Tbiovc 8 " in tho Arabian Nights and of tho " Tongue-cut sparrow " ns told by 
Mitford. Again, the talcs of idle wishes narrated to us by Mr. Goodwin arc somo- 
what similar in character to the German tale of the " Thrco Black Puddings." 
Tho study of tho legends of different countries would, however, ns it becomes 
gradually developed, lead to this result, if it lod to no other, that it would show 
whothor or not legends similar in character had a common origin, and consequently 
such a study would certainly bo valuable. 

Dr. Hepburn agreed in the main with Mr. Ayrton, and adduced the fact that 
proverbs teaching identically similar lessons are to bs found among all nations. 

Mr. Howell said that tho identity of tho moral would not bo sufficient to 
establish the claim to relationship, but that identity of illustration wont far to 
provo it. 
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A paper by Dr. Gecrts entitled “ Observations on tho Climate of Nagasaki in 
1872” was thou read, in tho absence of the writer, by Mr. Brnnton. 

Mr. Ayrton remarked that mention had bceu mado in Dr. G certs’ paper of tlio 
observations being taken at tho time appointed by tho International Congress. 
IIo would be glad to know whether Dr. Ocala observed four times or only twico 
during the twenty-four hours. Tho suggestion contained in tho paper that 
observations mado at Tokio, or Yokohama, would bo very valuable combined with 
those of Nagasaki, reminded him of tho instruments offered some time back to 
the Asiatic Society by tho Signal Bureau at Washington, the conditions of tho 
Accopt&nco being that tho observations should bo recorded at the hours settled by 
the International Congress. Tho matter was, as far os ho remembered, placed 
at tho tirno in tho hands of a oommitteo consisting of Mr. Bruuton and Dr. 
Murray: ho would be glad to hear the result, If tho plans wore matured. Ad¬ 
ditional interest has boon given to Meteorological observations by Profossor 
Balfour Stewart’s review of Provost Lloyd’s ” Now Treatise on Magnetism,” in 
which it is shown that there is a strong reason for bolioviug that the variations 
of tho magnetio elements of a place are produced by atmospheric disturbances 
in tho upper regions: firstly, boenuso tho rare air boing a partial conductor 
would liavo generated [82] in tho elcotrio currents duo to its passage across tho 
oarth’s lines of force, which currents would attract or repel maguots on tho 
oarth’e surface and would also react on tho earth's mognotlsm: secondly, bocauso 
it has boon shown that thoro is n connootton ns regards periodicity between tho 
connection enrrouU of tho earth and tho sun’s spots, botwoou cyclones and hur¬ 
ricanes and tho sun's spots, and between tho sun's spot* and disturbances of 
terrestrial magnetism, so that there is every reason for thinking that variations 
of wotuorology are associated with variations of terrestrial magnetism. 

The Mooting thou terminated. 




von. III. PI. II.—10. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM AWOMORI TO NIIGATA, 
AND OF A VISIT TO THE MINES OF SADO. 


By J. H. Guddins, Esq. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 14th April, 1876.] 

[88J Tlio Bay of Awomori, at tlio cxtromo ond of which stands tho 
town of tho same name, is among tho best in Japan, tho harbour being 
well protected, whilo (boro in doep wator closo to tho shore on all sides. 

Tho town of Awomori, which is tho seat of tho Awomori Ken, is 
extremely uninteresting, and there was comparatively littlo loft to soo of 
it on tho occasion of our visit, as more than half of tlio placo had been 
destroyed by fire tho year boforo. Its Meibutsu or production for 
which it is famous, is a kind of sweetmeat made of beans and sugar. 
No particular industry is carried on, but a considerable trade passes 
through tlio town, as it is tlio favourite placo of communication botwoen 
this part of tho country and Hakodate, owing to its proximity to 
Hirozaki, which was formerly tho castle-town of tho distriot; while on 
tho other hand it is convoniontly situated with rcspoct to tho groat 
cnttlo-province of Nombu. Cattle and rico are tho chief exports to 
Hakodate, while from that place skins, fish, and foroign merchandise 
of all kinds are imported. Another thing which tends to give a cortain 
importance to [84] Awomori is the fact of its boing tlio principal outlet, 
so to speak, of tho large yearly emigration of tho couutry people who 
flock in large numbers in tho spring of every year to Hakodate— 
either to join tho fisheries on tho const of Yczo, or to pick up what 
living tlioy can in Hakodate and its neighbourhood, returning as regularly 
in the autumn to their ualivo places. 
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Considering the comparatively short period during which out-door 
work cun be carried on in the northern parts of Japan, it seems strange 
that these people should choose for their periodical flitting the very time 
of year when, as one would be apt to think, their labour would pay 
them best; and the reason assigned—which tho fact of tho yearly 
emigration itself proves to bo in a measure correct—namely,—that tho 
fisheries are so lucrative that tho amount which they earn by this 
livelihood serves not only to keep them through the winter months, but 
to defray tho cost of their journeys to and fro—leads us to infer that 
agriculture in these northern districts of tho country is not a remunerative 
pursuit. This emigration is not confined to tho male portion of tho 
population ; tho women emigrate in just as large if not in larger numbers 

than tho mon. • 

At Awomori commences tho long chain of hills which runs down 

intersecting the country from north to south as far as Takasaki and on 
through Shinshiu. A lessor ridge of hills has a direction from north-east 
to south-west, but is irregular, there being breaks at intervals and some 
of tho peaks being much higher than others. In this last chain is the 
mountain Iwnkiyame, which liko so many othor mountains in Japan is 
shaped liko a volcano, and stands out a little distance from the rest of 
the chain. It is of course impossible to form any accurate conclusion as 
io tho height of a mountain without ascending it, but judgiug from tho 
sizo of tho hills near Iwakiyama ovor which wo passed, wo estimated its 

height roughly at about 5,000 feet. 

Proceeding from Awomori towards Namioka, the first post stage on 
the road to Hirozaki, one passes over tho [85] last-mentioned ridge of 
hills at a point called tho Tsugaruzaka, the ascent of which is somewhat 
tedious, though tliero is a nico viow to be had when tho top is reached, 
of Iwakiyama and of the valley in which Hirozaki lies. In the district 
between Awomori and tho Tsugaruzaka tho chief product is of counm 
rice, but the cultivation is altogether very scanty. Some of the hills 
were covered with a coarso-looking medium-sized bush which, seen from 
a distance, bears a certain resemblance to the mulberry-plant, though the 
leaf is larger. The name given by the Japanese to the plant is Oomagin , 
and the bark is employed to mako tho incense-sticks in common use in 
Japanese temples. Tho Sasa or scrub-bamboo, dwarf-oak, and ordinary 
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pino grow everywhere in great profusion. On tho other sido of the 
Tsugaruzakn the country opens out into ft broad volley in which tho 
villages of Namioka, Fnjizaki and tho town of Hiroznki nro situated, 
nud which is bounded by tho two ranges of hills already mentioned. 
Tho sconery loses much of its dcsolateuesa, tho broad valley full of 
rico presenting a choorful contrast to tho country already passed 
through. Tho valley is watorod by tho Hiragawa, which flows through 
it from North-east and South-west, and is crossed by tho road somo 
two milos from Niunioka. Tho river when wo saw it was only about 
thirty yards wido, but in flood it attains ft considerable breadth. 
Tho houses in tho villages along tho road aro almost all built of 
clay with slight woodon frames, but tho better class of buildings 
in tho villages and the houses in tho towns aro ordinary wooden 
structures, presenting in point of nrokitccturo no marked differ¬ 
ence to thoso scon in Yodo and its onvirons. I should not forgot to 
mention tho wator-mclons, which ouo sees everywhere growing iu tho 
wildest profusion, sometimos trailing up tho sidos of tho housos and 
almost hiding tho roofs altogether from viow with their rich luxuriance 
of foliago, nud at other timos forming the hedge-row to a garden. All 
tho way from Awomori to Niigata wator-molons aro grown, and ns they 
aro algo found in groat quantities down south, this plant may bo said to 
bo [80] almost ns universal a production of Japan as tho stnplo product, 
rico. 

Hiroznki is an old castlo-town containing somo 80,000 inhabitants. 
By old castlo-town is moaut that tho town in former days was the 
rosidenco of a northorn Daimio, and possessed n castlo. This is now no 
more. It was burnt down four years ago aud the sito is now occupied 
by barracks for tho 800 soldiers who aro quartered in tho town. Tho 
stream colled tho Tsudzubudzugawa intersects Hiroznki. 

Tho towns hero in tho north aro built in a curious stylo. Though, 
as I have said, tho houses iu the towns have no particular peculiarities 
of architecture to distinguish them from those further south, yet owing 
to tho heavy snow-fall in the winter, when tho snow attains an average 
dopth of 12 or 18 feet, tho roofs of the houses and the verandahs ore 
built very strongly, and these latter are made continuous—each verandah 
connecting with those of the houses on each side—-so that in winter 
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however groat tho depth of snow, the iumates of the houses aro able to 
go iu and out of their dwellings with comfort and evou to take a oortain 
amount of exorcise. As is the caso in all mountainous localities, tho 
roofs aro further protected by liu-ge boulders and stones, which arc placed 
on thorn in tho usual way. 

Hirozaki considered in any way is a very uninteresting place. All 
old casllo-towus iu Japan have moro or loss a dull and dead-alive 
atmosphere pervading them, which has a depressing effect upon a now 
comer, and Hirozaki is no exception to tho rule. Owing to tho increasing 
trado passing through Awomori, Ilirozaki has been quito superseded by the 
former place, and though still a large town, business appears to bo almost 
at a Htaud still. Very good apples aro grown in the neighbourhood, and 
a kiud.ot green lncquor-waro is manufactured, which, howovor, though 
of somo repute in tho locality, is hold in small estimation at tho capital. 

It was a long day's ride from Hirozaki to Odatd, our next stopping 
placo. After omergiug from tho valloy tho [87] road lod us ovor tho 
crest of a dousely wooded hill somo COO feet high, and it was all Ibo 
ponies could do to carry us up, tho path being ontiroly composed, as is 
not uncommon in mouutaiu tracks iu Japan, of srnnll logs of wood cut 
to tho sumo eizo and laid so as to form stops up tho hill side. A 
curious feature of tho sconory further on, was that tho hills on our loft 
wero covered with fiuo turf, but otherwise destitute of vegetation, with 
tho exception of somo dwarf-shrubs scattered boro aud there, whereas 
those immediately opposite theso, and to tho right of us ns wo wont 
along, wore clothed with tho densost vegetation from thoir bases to thoir 
summits, ohestnnts and a spccios of elm being chiefly noticeable. 
Fortunately for our rate of progression our road skirted tho sides of tho 
first named hills, aud we wero thus enabled to pnsb on at a rapid rate. 
Wo saw numbers of horses grazing on tho hills all round oven in tho 
steepest and most precipitous places, and now and again some of tbeso, 
answering to the call of their owners who had come out to collect them, 
would come bounding down tho hill sides uttering shrill neighs and 
indulging in tho wildest of gambols. Our own steeds betrayed an 
iutimato acquaintance with tho geography of tho neighbourhood, which 
could only havo been acquired iu this way, and shewed at times an 
evident inclination to join their friends playing iu tho viciuity. 
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Of Odatd, as of Hirozaki, there is little to be said. Like Hirozaki it 
also possessed a castle once, and was the residence of a Hatamoto, and 
like that of Hirozaki the castle is no longer in existence. The town 
holds about 4,000 inhabitants. The principal products of the district 
are rico and tho indigo plant. Curious looking clay ovens were to bo 
seen along tho road side as wo came from Hirozaki, in which this plant 
is subjected to some mysterious process beforo tho dye is extracted. 
Tea Las latterly been grown, but not as yet with much success. 

Wo found on arriving at Odatd, that wo should have to continue 
our journoy by boat for 18 ri ns far as a place callod Tsurngata, as tho 
bridges had boon all swopt away by recent floods, which floods are of 
common occurrence, [88] taking place fivo or six limos in tho courso of 
a year. Tho Yonotsurugawa, tho river which proves so troublesome, 
rises in tho district of Kadzunogdri in Nambu and flows into tho sea on 
tho wost const a little bolow tho town of Tsurugata. 

Tho boats or rather canoos used on this river are of two sizes. It 
was in tho smaller kind that wo embarked. Thoir shape is somowhat 
poculiar, and a description of thorn may not bo out of placo. They are 
llnt-bottomod, long and narrow, tho length of tho ono in which wo 
embarked being about 25 foot, while tho breadth was only 2* feet. 
They lio low in the water, there boiug hardly a foot of free-board, and 
tho sidos are slightly roundod so as to curve inwards. Tho draught of 
tho smallor boats, such ns the ono in which we woro, I should take to bo 
about six inches. The prow is very long and high, and does not project 
sharply outwards, as is the case with ordinary Jnpanoso boats, but is 
contiuucd in a lino with tho body of the boat in n gradual long curvo. 
Tho breadth of those canoos is tho same all over, oxcept at tho bows, 
where they becomo slightly narrower. They are worked by two 
boatmen. Ono of tboBo stands iu the stern of tho boat and steers with 
n long paddlo; the other eithor sits in tho bow and rows with a very 
unwieldy paddle fixed iu rowlocks made of rope, or olso stnuds up with 
a polo to ward the ennoo off from the rocks and kcop it well into tho 
stroam. Tho canoos seom on the whole adapted to tho locality, and are 
managed with groat skill when shooting tho small rapids which occur 
. hero and there on the river. 

Swinging down with the current at some six miles an hour, wo 
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passed through a beautifully undnlatiug country, the scenery being very 
pretty at times and very picturesque all nloug. There is a fine view 
about twelve miles above tho villago of Tsurugata. Hore the bills on 
each bank rise to a height of 800 or 400 feet, and the stream gradually 
grows narrower and narrower, until at last making a sharp turn to tho 
right it dasbos into a steep gorge. From tho boat, as it is whirled down 
amidst tho [89] strong eddies of the current, tho viow of tho bills 
ovorhead, shadod as thoy are by dark pinos and cryptomcrias, is very 
grand. 

From Suyama closo to Tsurugata, where wo landed, on to Kado 
tho country is beautiful. Largo tracts of rich meadow-land, varied boro 
and thoro by small bits of lightly wooded country, extend down to tho 
boa on the one hand aud ns far ns the hills on tho othor. In tbeso 
meadows wild boars, so our guides said, are froquoutly to bo met with 
oven in tho day time. Beyond Kado tho country bocomos moro 
cultivated ; tho villngOB aro moro numerous aud moro thickly populated, 
aud tho housos composing thorn differ from thoso further north iu not 
boiug moro clay structures but built of wood iu tho usual stylo. Near 
this latter place wo saw tho ordiunry bamboo for the first time, not 
growing wild but carefully cultivated iu a hedgerow with othor trees. 
Shortly after leaving Kado an oxtonsivo lagoon, about 15 railos long by 
five broad, ns far ns wo could roughly ostimato it, aud conuoctod with 
tho sea by an arm so narrow that tho first impression formed by tho 
traveller of it is that it is an isolated pieco of water, comes into viow on 
tho right. Near tho outlet to tho ocean, ns if specially stationed thoro 
to guard the entrance, are two high hills called respectively Houzau aud 
Shinzan, or old and new mountain, tho latter being tho nnmo of tho 
higher of the two. As we proceeded furthor tho meadow land gave way 
entirely to cultivation. The uri or small molon seomod to bo the chief 
production of tho district, and those wo saw were much larger than those 
grown near Ycdo. 

A nico view of Kubdta, the capital of tho Akita prefecture, is 
obtained a short distance from the town, which is situated in an exten¬ 
sive valley at the foot of Taiheisan, a mountain of some 4,000 feet, aud 
on the river Omogawa. This river has its source at Iwosaki and flows 
info tho sea on tho west coast near Kubdta. Kubdta has a population of 
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80,000 inhabitants, and though, liko Hirozaki, an old castle-town, 
has considerably more life in it than tho latter place. The houses, 
though buillt like those at Hirozaki [90] havo a more finished appear¬ 
ance, tbo streets arc wider aud hotter kopt, and there are some good shops 
nud fino large tea-houses in tho town. Jiurikisha ply to aud fro, tho 
roads, however, being too bad to admit of their being used outside of 
tho suburbs, the stroeb are thronged with a busy crowd, and thero is 
every sign of a brisk trade being carried ou. Tho MeUnitsu of Kubflta . 
are Tswiwyi, a silken fabric much used in making haJcama and kimono, 
and tho pattern of which is usually black aud yellow in stripes, white 
Chijimi, a species of crapo with a raised woof which fotches a high price 
at Yedo, and Karakami —tho sliding-doors of Japaneso houses. 

Near KubOta wo saw largo tracts of woodland fenced in, and at 
oorlain spots in the wido enclosures thus formed wero fixed posts notify¬ 
ing that tho land in question belonged to tho Kaitakmhi or Agricultural 
Department. It is gratifying to soo that tho Japanese Government are 
at length disposed to turn their attention a littlo nearer homo, aud 
perceive that Yozo is not tho only placo where the iufluonco of the 
Kaitalnuhi may bo excrcisod to advantage; for certainly there is in tho 
northern districts of tho main bland groat room for improvement, nud 
owing to tho woro gouial accessories of position nnd climate tho labours 
of tho Colonization Department in this direction, whore such a largo 
field for agricultural experiments is opou to them, would, it is presuma¬ 
ble, bo far more likoly to be attended with succoss than in a country 
with tho Siberian climnto of northern Yozo—whoro millions of dollars 
havo boon expended—with what result is only too woll kuown. 

Hitherto all tho way from Awomori U> Kubfita nnd ou ns far as 
Murakami wo fouud that a knowledge of tho language as spoken at 
Yedo and the neighbourhood of tho capital was of very littlo use when 
speaking to tho country people, though of course officials both in towns 
nnd villages can invariably speak tho Yedo dialect. Tho dialects vary 
in every town to a certain extent. Near Awomori tho Nambn dialoot is 
tho one in common uso. Owing, however, to tho yearly emigration of 
the country [91] pcoplo before alluded to, a medloy of rnnuy different 
dialects is tho result, which to a traveller is utterly incomprehensible. 
Tho harsh language of Kaga, tho dialects of Nambu with its peculiarities 
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of intonation, expression and pronunciation, tbo nasal twang which 
distinguishes the dialects spokon near Hirosaki, and in tho old province 
of Aidzu—combined with tho hard and clipped langnngo of Hakodate, in 
itsolf a compound of mauy dialects, when jumbled up togothor combino 
to produce a jargon tho disagvccablo effect of which on the car of a 
stranger may readily bo imagined. As an instance of the local pecu¬ 
liarities of dialect which foil uudor our notieo, I may state that we mot 
with no loss than five difforout expressions for tho common word “ Yes,"* 
namely Hi, Hai, Ni, Na, and Chi. By this alouo somo idea may bo 
found of tho difficulties which stand in tho way of a traveller under¬ 
standing and being understood by tho peoplo with whom ho is thrown 
into communication. 

Tho const lino from Hirazawa on loses much of tho dreary dosolato- 
ness uoticcnblo botween Kubota and Hirazawa. Hitherto the const 1ms 
©xlondod in a straight unbroken lino vnriod by no indentations or bays, 
whilo endless sand, and nothing but sand, has reigned uninterrupted 
ovorywhoro. Hero, howovor, tho monotony is broken by sovoral tiuy 
bays, tho entrances to which nro almost concoalod by high fiorco-looking 
roekfl which bar tho passngo to all but small fishing boats, and on tho 
slioros of which stand littlo fishing villages, whoso inhabitants wore 
actively engaged when wo passed by in tho ordinary pursuits of a fishing 
population. Tho character of tho country too softens and improvos. 
Tho hills run down close to tho water’s odgo. Wild lilios of a bright 
orango colour, harebells and wild pinks grow in groat profusion, and 
littlo hillocks rich in trees and shrubs aro dotted all ovor tho rico-fiolds. 
Such is tho country botween Shokoshi and Kosagawa. 

Tho road from Shokoshi on towards Sakata lies along [02] tho tops 
of high cliffs overhanging tho soa and over tho Misaki-togd or Pass of tho 
Three Promontories. Owing to the hills all round, tho view of Chd- 
kaisan, ono of tho highest mountains of Japan, is constantly changing, 
although tho mouutaiu is clearly seen from a long distance back, yet it 
is only when drawing near Sakata that ono obtains a good view of it, 
and of tho chains of low hills stretching away from it, so as to form an 
accurate idea of these. Tho whole presents a curious sight. 

Tho volcano ChOkaisan, which tho natives of tho placo are fond of 
• Tho affirmative " Yes"—" Sayo," as opposed to " No," is of course not meant. 
vol. in. pt. a.— 11 . 
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likening to Fujiyama, stands out boldly against tho sky, rising up to 
a boigbt of 8,000 feet and towering far above tbe low bills which 
surround it. Seen ns wo saw it, it forms ns it were tbo centre of a 
circle of wbicb only half is visible, or of a spider's web, and from this 
centre three ridges, liko tbe radii of a circlo or tbo principal threads of 
a web, run westwards down to tho sea and are continued out into it 
in tbreo promontories, forming two bays, and thus giving the name of 
Misaki Togd to tbo Pass, whilst a fourth chain of bills oxteuds in a 
south-easterly direction ending shortly abovo Sakata. Pilgrimages nro 
mndo up Chdkaisan, tbo mountain being ascended from Fukuura, a small 
villago about 11 miles from Sakata.- 

Tbo road all tbo way from Hirazawa is pretty and tbo scenery so 
variod that tbo journey scorns shorter than it really is, and time when 
wo roacbcd tbo valley in which Sakata lies, and, outering it from tbo 
North closo to tbo foot of Chfiknisau rodo through tbo wbolo length of 
it up to Sakata, wo wore not too futiguod to bo ablo to enjoy tho rich 
landscape spread out boforo us. 

Tbe valleys in Japau may appear to somo monotonous aud un¬ 
interesting. They may say that they nro all so nliko that tho cyo 
bocomos wcariod by constantly dwolling on tbo snino viows. But it is 
not so with a real admirer of Japanese scenery. Truo it is that tboso 
valleys possess in a groat moasuro a cortaiu similarity, and that ap¬ 
parently, to somo, tbo snmo econo is often ropontod. But tboso valleys 
aro peculiar to tho country : it is in thorn [03] that wo find lurking tbo 
special charm attaching to Japaueso scenery, aud to us tkoro is somo 
now beauty in each peculiarly its own. However much tho principal 
features of valley sconory are repeated, aud it by no menus follows that 
they always nro, there is ovor some now accessory of mountain, forest 
or rivor, which louds a special interest to oacb, and which is easily 
discorniblo by tboso who are in any way closo observers of nature- 
Hirozaki, KubOtn, Sakata, and Murakami aro all situated iu valleys, but 
beyond a certain similarity which is always to bo met with in tbo samo 
geological formations, tbe valleys iu wbicb those towns lie aro far from 
being counterparts one of another. Tbe valley of Kubota presents a 
striking contrast to tbe others on account of its vast extent, and in each 
of tbo tbreo others tbo prominent featuros of tbe landscapes, not to 
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speak of tbo positions of tlio towns, which differ in each case, havo a 
distinct individuality which forbids tbo idea of any monotony or same¬ 
ness pervading them. Wo must plead guilty to a fondness for Japanese 
scenery. In spring, when everything appears dressed in its brightest 
colours, fairer landscapes are to be scon here porhaps than in any other 
country. In autumn there is also as much variety, and tho many 
coloured tints which light up tho hillsides and bring the woods out in 
their sombre richness of colouring havo more attractions for somo than 
tho brighter views of spring time. But this is digrossing. 

Tho town of Sakata, like all Japanoso towns, is a very straggling 
placo. It holds about 12,000 inhabitants. Though a considerable trado 
is carried on in tho place it has no incibntsu, nor is any special industry 
ns far ns wo could learn carried on in it. Tho principal street doservos 
a word said about it. The housos formiug it stand each in a separate 
onclosuro, and as thoso enclosures nro planted with overgroons and other 
ti*oc8, tho offoot is singular—giving tho town the npponranco rathor of a 
big villngo tliau of a town 

Whou thore wo did not loso tho opportunity of visiting tho grnvo 
of Mr. Smith. Tho site choBon for it is a quiot [91] rotirod spot in 
a coruor of tho gravoyard of tho principal tomplo of Sakata, and thoro 
are only ono or two recent graves in tho immodiato neighbourhood. 
Tho tomb is foncod iu with a woodon rniliug, nud a simplo slab of stono 
with the uamo, ago and rosidonco iu Japau of tho docoasod marks tho 
head of tho grnvo. Wo were conducted to tho spot by tho hend-pricBt 
of tho tomplo, who scorned to tako a cortnin prido iu pointing out that 
everything was kept in oxcellont order. 

Murakami lies just at tho point whero the defilo loads out into a 
broad valley, which is shut in on tho north and oast sides, but is open 
on tho west nud south. Also an old castlo town, it has a very deserted 
appearance. Tho castlo is in ruins, though somo portions of it hero and 
there are still standing. The Mcibutsu of Murakami nro lacquer (though 
lacquer ware is not made horo in any quautity) salmon and tea, tho 
latter having improved much in quality during the last fow years. A 
great deal of pine-wood from tho adjacent forests is cut into lengths and 
sent to Niigata and even to Yedo to be made iuto chopsticks, so this may 
also be included amoDg the Meibutsu. 
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Niigata is so well known that little need be said of the town itself. 
Everybody is aware what difficulties in the shape of insecure lmrborago 
and imperfect road communication with the capital have stood in the 
way of the development of its trade, and how, in spite of these draw¬ 
backs, the town has gradually increased. It is also known how much 
the town has gained by tho appointment of the present govornor; how a 
prison, a hospital, a school conducted on the new system, and barracks 
havo sprung up, and with what good results the care bestowed in lay¬ 
ing ont now streets, in restoring tho old ones, and in cleansing and 
improving tho notwork of canals which intersects tho town, has boon 
attouded. 

Undor tho cnorgotic administration of tho present Govornor tho town 
has mado ovidont progress, and if the nccossnry works which aro requirod 
for tho formation of a good harbour woro only carried out, if tho road 
[05] communication with Yedo woro improvod, and if tho various re¬ 
sources of tho neighbourhood woro drawn out ns thoy should bo, it 
would not bo long, wo venture to predict, beforo Niigata took a leading 
plsco among tho towns of Japan. 

But it is expecting too much to suppose that all this will bo dono. 
Even tho schomo for constructing a harbour will, it is to bo feared, not 
bo carried out. Tho towns-pcoplo are naturally anxious for tho execu¬ 
tion of a plau which, if successful,—which there is ovory reason to 
suppose it would be—must be of groat benefit to thoir town. The local 
officials aro for reasons of thoir own desirous of being entrusted with tho 
works. The plans have boon drawn up, tho estimates, begun long ago, 
should bo finished by this time, but hero tho matter will probably rest. 
Tho development of tho scheme presents certainly groat difficulties, 
though not greator ones than modern engineering can surmount. But 
it necessitates a considerable sum of money, nud money tho Japanose 
Government aro for various reasons chary of granting. The question 
will probably bo indefinitely shelved, and if the Government ever do 
tako it into their consideration, it will probably bo only when it is too 
late to do any good, and tho opportunity will thus havo been lost. 

Sado, which lies opposite to the mainlaud off Niigata, may bo 
reached in two ways—either by going direct from Niigata to Yebisu, tho 
Northern Harbour, or by proceeding from Niigata to Teradomari—a 
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village 80 miles sonih of Niigata, nud theuco to the south-east point of 
the island. The former is the longer route by sea—being 40 miles,— 
but though by takiug tho latter route one saves half the distanco by 
water, yet it involves a good day’s journey overland from Niigata to 
Toradomari. 

Tho former may bo said to bo the preferable route at ordinary 
times, but in the stormy season tho latter is the best. The Bay of 
Yobisu, tho northorn harbour of Sado, is a fine bay, boiug ton milos 
long with an average breadth of a mile, and affords good protection to 
shipping, so that in bad weather ships lying off [00] Niigata put in 
hero for shelter, but it is unfortunately open on the north sido, and 
consequently in northerly gales, which aro vory prevalent during tho 
winter months, vessels have to make for tho Bay of Omi, a small harbour 
on tho east coast, or Futami Bay, which is on tho southern end of the 
island. At Yobisu thoro is a templo picturesquely situated on tho crest 
of a steep hill, and from hero to Aikowa, tho locality of tho miues, tho 
Bccuory is tolerably pretty, and tho road just boforo Aikawa is reached 
goes over a pass somo 500 fcot high. 

Sado is woll kuown on account of tho gold mines to which it owes 
its importance. Aikawa, tho chief town of Sado, and tho head-quarters 
of tho local administration, lies at tho extromo south of tho island. It 
has a population of 10,000 inhabitants, but tho lost of tho island is but 
thinly populated. Tho road connecting Aikawa with Yobisu, tho small 
town from which tho northern bay takes its name, is tho only decent 
road on tho island, and wo fear we must plead guilty to tho charge of 
“ damning with faint praiso,” as all that can bo said in its favour is that it 
might bo worso. Thoro are several villages at certain distances along this 
routo, but tho western and north-wosteru portions of Sado nro moun¬ 
tainous and almost totally uncultivated. 

From tho fact of there being gold mines in Sado, one is naturally 
inclined to look for signs of a certain degree of prosperity among its 
inhabitants, but tho reverse of this is tho case. The villages aro 
wretched and dirty iu the extreme, and tho people appear to be misera¬ 
bly poor. What natural wealth it possesses has done little for the 
island, if we may judge from outward appearances. Even Aikawa, 
which should bo a rich thriving town, has the appearanco of an ordinary 
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fishing village. Tho upper part of tho town, where the Koncho and 
miuing oflico are situated, is not so bad, but iu tho lower town dirtiness 
and poverty prevail in a very marked degree, and the houses aro mostly 
wrotched hovels. 

As a natural consequenco labour is absurdly cheap iu [97] Sado, 
and travelling therefore very inexpensive,—tho okargo for ono coolie pox- 
day being 2i son.* 

Tho mines aro within a short walk of tho Mining Offico and aro 
prettily situated in high hills. Tho hoight of tho highest of these hills 
is 1,100 foot, but tho principal outranco to tho mines is only 700 foot 
above tho sea-level. Tho gallory which one enters here—the ouly ono 
which cau be oxplorcd comfortably—is fitted with a tramway, and 
extends for a distauco of 800 yards with a slight ascent into tho hill, 
when throo dark and uninviting shafts are reached—ono doscondiug to 
tho left—another to tho right—and tho third loading straight into tho 
heart of tho hill. This latter has boon disusod for sorno tinio, and has 
only lately boon reopened. Wo had sufficient respect for our clothes, 
in tho absonco ovon of other dotorrent reasons, not to yield to any 
inducomout which might ho hold out to us to prosocuto our researches 
underground any farthor, and iudood thoro woro risks to bo run which 
wo littlo dreamt of when wo committed oursolvos to tho care of our 
guides. Every now and then a hugo truck full of oro would como 
rolling down tho tramway on its way with its load to the mouth of tho 
gallery, which forced our party to havo rccourso to a general ‘ sattvt qui 
pent' in tho nooks and crannies within reach, and iuoxpcrioncod as wo 
woro, it was ns much as wo could do to save oursolvos from annihilation 
by clinging closely to the sides of tho subterraneous passago. 

Sine© the time tho mines wore first oponod thoy havo boon subject, 
at certain intervals, to inroads from wator, and on tho way from tho 
miniug offico we passed several old shafts long sinco abandoned owing 
to this reason. From the primitive character of tho old workings, it 
naturally followed that from timo to time casualties and loss of lifo 
resulted from tho water coming iu. What up to sixty years ago used 
to be the principal ontrauce to the mines, was at that date tho scene of 


This it should be borne in mind is the Government rate. 
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ono of these catastrophes, when no less than 800 people are roported to 
have perished. That [08] in the face of thoso accidents and the danger 
attaching to mining operations conducted when modorn appliances and 
engineering skill were as yet unknown, tho works should have been 
proceeded with,—says something for the perseverance of the local 
Jnpnnoso, but probably their greed for gain induced thorn to overstep 
the bouuds of prudeuco, and tho very iguorauco of tho minors of tho 
common laws on which engineering is based possibly made them un- 
dorrato tho dangors to which thoy are exposed. 

Of lato years tho water has boon gradually accumulating to such an 
extent as oflbctnally to obstruct tho working of tho mines, and iu somo 
shafts, wo wero told, tho water had attained a depth of 16 foot. With 
a view, thoroforo, to frooing tho mines from this obstruction, a survoy of 
them has bcon instituted and tho noccssary plaus aud ostimntos aro 
boing preparod. Tho cost of romoving this obstaclo will, it is said, bo 
very groat, as it is calculated that it will tako quito fivo yonrs to got tho 
miuos into good working ordor, but it is also oqually tho gonoral opinion 
that unless tho requisite moasurcs to this oud aro spoodily put into 
oxccutiou tho mines will ovoutualJy lmvo to be abandoned, as thoy 
caunot othorwiso bo worked to advantage. 

There is, howover, a largo quautity of oro on hand, enough, it is 
stated, to occupy two years in smelting. Tho now smelling works, 
which havo only rccontly beon completed, will thus como in very useful. 

Tho tramway which was laid down threo yoars ago for tho con- 
voyanco of tho ore from tho minos to tho towns is still iu existence, but 
tho tramway system was not found to work well. Owing to tho caro- 
lcssuoss and ignorance of thoso iu chargo of tho tramways, accidents 
wero of coustaut occurrence, and morcovor, labour being so cheap, it 
was found to be just as economical to employ manual labour. Another 
consideration which probably had somo weight is that the conveyance 
of tho oro iu the old way from tho mines gave occupation to a consider¬ 
able number of people, and for this reason alono tho tramways wero 
vory likely unpopular. Women are chiefly employed in tho transport 
[99] of ore. They receive 4 sen a day and arc supposed to make three 
or four trips to and fro in that time. 

Iu spito of tho high quality of tho ore extracted from them, the 
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cheapness of labour, and tbo favourable situation of the mines with 
regard to the town, it is yet a fact that the Sado mines are worked at a 
loss. On account of tbo smallness of the population, and owing also 
perhaps in a measure to that aversion to a chango of locality which is 
common to all Japaneso, all the inhabitants of tho island are moro or 
loss related to each other, and thus if ono obtnius an official position, it 
is generally not long boforo his numerous relations aro all similarly 
provided. Cousoquoutly tho number of officials omployed in tho Mining 
Office and Kenchd as compared with tho amount of work to be douo is 
perfectly ridiculous. 

Not only do the mines not pay but they wo a sourco of considerably 
oxpenso to tho Govormnout. Wo actually heard it stated on good 
authority, tho statement being subsequently confirmed on our return to 
Yedo, that in ouo year $00,000 worth of gold was fonvavdod to Yodo, 
but that in order to obtaiu this $75,000 woro sent from tho capital to 
moot tho working expenses. Unless a radical reform bo effected, ono 
can forosoo only ono result from a stato of things liko this. 


ITINERARY OF ROUTE FROM AWOMORI TO NIIGATA. 


Awomori to Shinjd. 1 HI 27 CM. 

Sbinjfl to Namloka. 4 11 00 " 

Namiokft to Fujizaki. 2 " 20 " 

Fujizaki to Hirozaki. 2 " 18 “ 

Hirozaki to Ikarigasliuku. 0 " 00 11 

Ikarignshuku to Shinzawa. 4 " 18 « 

Slurazawa to Odate. 2 " 19 •• 

OdntetoKflwa. 0 " 18 “ 

Kflwa to Tsurugata, by rlrer. 18 » 00 " 

Taurugat* to Suyamo. 1 •• 18 «• 

Bnyama to Toyodka. 2 “ 06 “ 

Toyooka to Kado. 2 « 12 " 

Kado to Shitoidzu. 2 " 82 " 

[100J Shitoidzu to Abukawa. 2 " 00 " 

Abukawa to Miuato. 8 " 34 " 

Minnto to Kubota. 1 ** 18 

Kubota to Araiga. 1 <* 02 “ 

Araiga to Nagatamn. 1 " 28 “ 

NagatamatoMiohigawa. 2 " 00 *' 
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Micbigawa to MadzugAsaki. 1 7ft 18 CM. 

Madzugasaki to Icbinowaki... 8 " 00 “ 

Honjfi to Hirazawa. 8 » 18 «• 

HirazawatoBbdkfishi. 8 « 00 « 

Sbfikdsbi to Kusagawa. 8 *• 00 " 

Kosagawa to Miga. 1 " 18 " 

Miga to Fukunra. 1 " 03 •• 

Fukunra to Sakata. C " 00 " 

Sakata to Hamanaka. 8 11 18 " 

Hamanaka to Oyaraa. 2 " 25 " 

Oyama to Sanji. 8 « 25 " 

Sauji to Adzumi. 8 " 00 " 

Adzumi to Nedzumigohiki. 2 " 25 " 

Nodzumigabiki to Okawa. 1 18 " 

Okawa to Kadzuki. 1 •• 08 » 

Kadzuki to Nakamura. 2 •• 25 " 

Nakamura to Osawa. 1 •• 00 •• 

Osawa to Budo. 2 •' 00 *' 

Undo to Shiunomaohi. 2 " 00 " 

Sbiunomacbi to Saruzawa. 1 " 18 " 

Saruzawa to Murakami. 2 '• 08 " 

Murakami to IwafunA. 1 " 80 “ 

Iwafuni to Sliiuya. 1 " 07 " 

Sliiuya to Moinozaki. 0 " 20 " 

Momozaki to Tsuji. 2 •• 18 " 

Ttnjl to Manogawa. 8 00 •• 

Manogawa to Niigata, by river. 7 " 00 '* 


Total disUtuco in Jfi*. 120 Jfi 84 CM. 


Total distance in Miles. 817J Miles. 


• 86 cMssl ri. 1 rl- 2 J miles. 


vol. in. rr. li.— 12 . 































ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


[1011 The Regular April Meeting of tho Sooicty was held on Wednesday, the 
14th, at 5 p.m. at the Imperial College, Yodo, iu tho Reception Room, which had 
been courteously tendered to tho Society for the purpose by tho Director, Y. 
Hatnkoyama, Esq. 

The oliair was taken by Prof. Murray, Ph. D., who congratulated tho members 
on tho fact of holding a mooting of such a Society, for the first time at tho capital 
of an empire so progressive m that of Jnpnu. 

After reading the minutes of tho Inst Mooting, the Secretary nnuounced, ns 
now members, Mr. Charles XL Dallas; Mous. Conil, aud Professors It. W. 
Atkinson, R. Smith, end D. Marshall. Tho donation of a c«so of Butterflies by H. 
Pryor, Esq., was also announced, Ukewiso tho recoipi of Journals of tho Bombay 
Bran oh of tho Royal Asiatic Sooioty. 

A motion was mado by Dr. Murray and seconded by Dr. Antisell to tiro offoot 

"That tho Oouucil of fofi Socioty bo requested to rnako arrangements for 
giving a reception to tho ofllccra, and especially tho Scioutiflo Corps, of H.M.S. 
ChaUtngtr." w 

In tho absence of tho jvritor, tho Hon. V. R. Plunkett read a papor " Notes of 
a Joumoy from Awomori to Niigata, and of a Visit to tho minos of Sado," by J. 
H. Gubbins, Esq. 

Mr. Dallas spoko of the dialects heard in the region roforred to in tho papor as 
boing very uuliko tho language spoken at TOkifi; and promised to present an 
account of tho Yonozawa dialect soon. 

Dr. Antisell remarked that tho description of the mountain ranges given in 
tho paper was interesting. Although not acquainted with tho rogion, yet ho' 
recognised In theso ranges somo similarity to tho mountain systems of Yezo and 
farther north. In the northern part of tho Empire there were two distinct ranges 
of hills; one coming directly from tho north, a continuation of tho chain in 
Karafto, which, after passing down south along tho west shore of Yezo, is found in 
Dowa and farther south. Tho second system of mountains is that entering Yezo 
from tho Aleutian isles and Kamtscbatka, running N. 20—25 E. aud S. 20—25 W. 
and crossing in places the first described system: it is from tho existence and 
crossing of theso chains that Yezo derives its quadrangular form. These two 
systems have very different miueral contents for their axes: the first has essentially 
a granitic and fclspntbic axis, produced perhaps by shrinkage, and is slow of 
decomposition of its minerals forming thin soils ; tho second 1 ms an axis plutonio 
or volcanic yielding basalts, traps, and dioritea, decomposing readily, forming 
deep and rich soils; licnco tho different kinds of vegetation described by tho 
writer ns occurring on the slopes of tho two chains. Where tho two chains cross, 
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also, there is found n rolling country closed np at tiro North and East by hills, 
volleys opening to tho [102J South and West. This volcanic chain is secondary 
in the district described, but in Yczo, and again in Kiushiu island, it attains 
great prominence. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Schenk, Dr. Autisell also stated that tho method 
of gotting tho gold out of tho quartz, at tho Sado miucs, was by stamping—aa in 
California—only that wooden stamps wore used. 

Reference having been mado by Pi of. Smith to tho mode of gotting rid of 
water, tho Secretary alatod that this, and tho other processes, wore exhibiotd in 
the model of tho Sado mine which is in the Society’s Museum at Yokohama. 

Mr. Sylo questioned whether tho low rate of wages mentioned in tho paper— 
from 2J to 4 sen a day—conld includo tho labourer’s food ; but Mr. Dallas supposed 
it might do so, bceauso, in that region, workmen might bo hired at 10 sou per diem; 
and only 5 rios a month were paid for school-teachers. In reply to Mr. Knipping 
ho also statod that tho native maps found in thoso parts, though not drawn to 
scale, wero good and usoful. 

Dr. Murray remarked on tho cxcollouco of maps ho hod soon in and about 
KiOto ; and on tho ingenious method oiuployod of giving tho height* of mountains 
by projecting au deration of thorn in their sito on tho map. 

An to tho longitudo marked on such maps, somo govo it from Ycdo and somo 
from KiOto. 

Tho thanks of tho 8ocioty wero returned to Mr. Gubbins for his papor, and to 
Mr. Plunkott for his kindness in reading it; nud tho Secretary was instructed to 
convey to tho authorities of tho Collogo tho Society’s best acknowlodgmonts for 
tho courteous manuor in which tho uso of tho room vhoro the meeting was hold 
had boon tendered. 

Tho meeting thon separated. 


NOTES COLLECTED IN THE OKITAMA KEN, WITH AN 
ITINERARY OF THE ROAD LEADING TO IT. 


By Charles H. Dallas, Esq. 


[Read before the Asiatic Society of Japan on the 31st May, 1876.] 

[108] Tho Okitama Kou, bettor known by the namo of its chief 
town Yonozawa, is situated in tho mountainous country duo north of 
T6ki6 at a diatauco by road of 84 ri. A list of tho stations and their 
distances will bo Jonnd at tho oud of this papor. Tho principal road to 
it follows tho Oshiu knid6 as far ns tho important town of Fukusbiina. 
It is this town of Fakaihima, 72 ri from Tdkifl, that was fixed upon 
as tho provisional terminus of tbo railway that cortain kuwazokit wished 
to construct to Awomori. As this schomo, though postponed, is probably 
not definitely abandoned, an itinorary of tho Oshiu kailcd as far ns 
Fukusbima may havo somo claim to intorost at tho present moment; 
but before going over it in detail, it may bo convenieut to sketch briefly 
tho physical geography of tiro country through which it passes. . 

Tho principal chain of mountains comes down from Awomori in 
nearly a straight line to a point about 80 ri north of Tfikid, and then 
turning towards tho west, and kooping that dietauce ns radius and with 
T6ki6 for a centre, describes a circular arc to Fuji-san. This chain is 
the watershed of the country nud throws out a sorios of spars which 
sorvo ns guides to tho various rivers. Ou tho [104] way to Fukusbima 
ono finds four principal channels. From the corner made by the turn 
of tbo mountain chain comes towards the east a ridgo of inconsiderable 
height which forms the northern boundary of tho plain in which Tdkid 
is situated. On its crest, if it deserves the name, is the town of 
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Utsunomiya, 28 ri from Tdkid. The Oshin kaidd traverses the plain 
as far as Utsunomiya, and then continues towards the north, parallel 
to and at a short distance from tho eastern base of the principal chain 
of mountains. 

The country botwoen T61tid and Utsunomiya is drained principally 
by tho Siimita gawa and tho Tone gawa; by tho former and one branch 
of the latter iuto tho Bay of Yodo, and by its remaining branch into 
tho Pacific. 

Only 8 ri beyond Utsuuomiya is tho Kinu gawa, which, pent up 
for many miles insido tho principal range of mountains, breaks through 
them at tho turn, and though checkod by tho ridge already mentioned, 
soon rounds it and continues a southerly courso for some miles farther 
before uniting with Touo gawa and striking east to tho Paoific, which is 
reachod at Chdshi. In tho lattor part of its courso it receives several 
affluents. 

Procooding towards tho north tho noxt castorn spur shutting in 
tho Kinu gawa is only fivo ri further. Tho hill, between tho towns of 
Ujiyo and Kitsurognwa, by which tho Osina kaido climbs over it, is 
called Yagord Salta. Post ICitsurogawa flows a rivor of tho saruo narao 
almost duo oast to tho Pacific. It unitos with four streams, that 
separated each by a short spur of hills come from tho central mountains, 
to form tho Naka gawa, which thus enrrios off all tho water between 
YagorO Salta and tho mass of hills callod Ni-ju-sau Saka between 
Koyebori and Asliino. 

North of thoso twonty-threo hills and taking its riso in tho moun¬ 
tains at tho south of Aidzu is tho Abukuma gawa, which crosses tho 
Oshiu kaid6 at tho large castlo-town of Shiroltawo, 50 ri from Tdkid, 
and then turniug towards tho north only reaches tho Pacifio at Arnhnraa 
in tho Bay of Sendai. In its northern course its principal [105] aftlueuts 
are tho Shakado gawa, the Narni gawa and tho Su kawa, all of which cross 
tho Oshiu kaido in their eastward descent from the central mountains. 
They are separated from one another by abrupt and precipitous hills, 
over which the Oshiu kaidd toils laboriously, apparently scorning to go 
round them. It is in the corner made by the junction of tho Su kawa 
and Abukuma gawa that Fukqshima is situated. 

Taking uow tho western side of tho central range, it will be suf- 
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ficient to say tint at the southern extremity of the straight lino tho turn 
seems to produce an enormous knot, in the southern portion of which lio 
ensconced the far-famed temples of Nikkd. Travelling northward through 
this knot and mounting to its source tho bod of tho Kiuu gawa, one 
arrives at the wator-shed whence rise tho rivors flowing towards Niigata; 
and descending towards tho north, the first lovol laud reached a'fler 80 ri 
of mountain climbing is the plain of Wakamatsn or Aidzn, with its lako 
nud outlet to tho west. 

North of this plaiu there comes from tho principal chain a spur, or 
rather cross-chaiu, which starting from between tho great mountains of 
Adznma nud Bandai-san, just opposito to Fukushima, extend first 
westorly and then scatters towards tho north-west. A few ri further 
ono branch nearly uuitos with tho main line, thus inclosing tho Okitauia 
Ken, and then again diverges to tho west to give space to tho 
mngnificcut plaiu of Ynmagata, which is tho northern limit of my own 
travels. This wostorn cross chain is of groat broadth, tho road from 
Yonoznwn to Niigata boing known ns tbo Ju-san Tdgo. Certainly of 
tbo thirteen, throe aro only small hills, but four or fivo aro formidable 
passes. 

Having said thus much on the nnturo of tho country, lot us follow 
tho Oshiu kaid6, which leaving Tdkid by tho suburbs of Sonji, stretches 
to tho north till it roaches tho banks of the Tone gawa at a small station 
town called Kuribasbi, distant 14i ri from tho Nihon Basbi. All along 
this part of tbo road the villages and station towns succood each othor at 
such short intervals as almost to [100] make a continuous lino; uouo, 
however, appear to bo of any spocial importance, Kasuknbo, 10 ri from 
Tdkid, boing the principal. Tho plain is fertile and carefully cultivated, 
producing rico, wheat, barley and vegetables ; a few miles boyond Sonji, 
however, is a liltlo grass land that scorns to bo wasto. Tho black older 
nud the weeping willow are common trees, and wood-pigeons aro to bo 
seen in great numbers. 

Approachiug Kurihashi along a causeway or bund built to confine 
tho river, ono has a magnificent view of tho Nikkd mountains. Tho 
Tone gawa is crossed by a ferry, and when full is GOO yards across. 
When the water is low tbo channel is on the Kurihashi sido, leaving the 
northern half of the bed exposed. Iu Jrtly, 1872, in swimminacross it 
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from tho northern side when it was at its highest, I found three feet of 

• water on tho shallowest part in tho centre, wbilo tho stream was dash¬ 
ing down the deep channel with a swiftness that was almost dangerous. 

Crossing tho ferry one fiuds on tho northern bank tho town of 
Nakata, and from hero tho character of tho road changes. An almost 
continuous avenue of cryptomoria shades it all tho way to Utsunomiya. 
Tho ground is higher and gradually risos. Ouo sees littlo rice, but 
plenty of wheat, barley and vegetables, with largo tracts of grass-land 
that would apparently furnish cxcollont pasturage. A short distance 
from Nakata is tho cnstlo-town of Koga, which soems a busy place. 
Tho thiro was of great oxlont, but tho work of destruction has been 
douo so thoroughly, that tho noglccted moats, crossod by bridges 
daugorously rotten, only shut in a wildornoss of rank grass that bos 
obliterated all traces of tho dairaio’s mansion. 

Tho road all tho way from T6kid to Utsnnomiya is fairly passablo 
for carriages, and for a short time a publio conveyance pliod botwoon tho 
latter placo and Nakata. Thoro is generally plouly of width, but along 
tho avenues tho road is oftou hominod in by high hanks, which kocp in 
tho wator, whilo tho stately trees kocp out tho sun, so that in wot 
woathor and for long afterwards, travelling, [107] whothcr ou foot, on 
horsoback, or on wheels, is disagrcoablo, difficult and slow. 

Utsunomiya is a vory largo and important town, built on modor- 
atoly high ground. It was tho soat of a daimio of 70,000 Kuhn, whoso 
castle lias been turned into barracks. Thoro is an old tomplo, standing 
on tho odgo of an almost pcrpoudicular bluff, which commands a fiuo 
viow to tho north-oast. Tho city scorns an important contro of trndo ; 
thoro nro numerous Wbutsuya well snppliod with Bass’s beer, or at least 
beer with Bass’s labels, common claret and champngue, kerosene lamps, 
slop-clothing, slates and stationery. 

At Utsunomiya tho tourists to Nikk6 leave tho Oshiu knid6, and 
turning to tho north-west reach their destination by a good road of 9 ri 
along superb avenues of cryptomoria. From Imaicbi, 2 ri before ono 

• roaches Nikkd, thoro is a most exquisitely picturesque but difficult route 
up tho course of tho Kinu gawa due north to Wnknmatsu and bo to 
Yonozawa, which seems almost as unknown to Japaneso as to foreigners. 

Following the Oshiu kaidd, 8 n beyond Utsunomiya is Aho small 
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town of Shirasawa, wlioro ono crosses the Kiuu gawa. Tbo river 
divides 8 ri above the town, mid reunites its branches 1 ri below it, 
thus inclosing a long narrow sandy island thickly covered with small 
trees aud brushwood. On the loft or farther bank of the northern 
branch is tho town of Akntsu, 1 ri from Shirasawa. 

Akutsu is not a regular station-town, and tho traveller from tho 
sonth passes through it without slopping ; but it is an important for¬ 
warding place for travellers and goods coming to T6ki6 from tho north, 
as there is communication by flat-bottomod boats down tho Kina gawa, 
18 ri to a small village called Kubota ; whonco 7 ri of lovol ground load 
to Sakai, a town on tho Tono gawa, by which boats drop down the 
stroniu to T6ki6 in about sixteen hours. All tho goods traffic and nearly 
all tho passengers go by this routo. Thoro is an Ura-kaiilfi from tho 
Aidzu [108] couutry by which produce roaches Akutsu, but it is roported 
to bo impassable for travellers. 

From Akutsu niter crossing ono small hill, a level road bordered by 
rice fields loads through Ujiyo to tho foot of Yogorfi Saka, known to tho 
jinrikisha coolios as the worst hill this side of Sendai. On tho other sido 
of tho hill is tho castlo-town of Kitsurogawa, with its river famous for 
cols and a fish called ayu, which is ostcomed a groat delicacy. Tho 
town has tho historical interest of having boon tho scat of tho Ashikaga 
family. 

From Btsuregawa to Saknyama is a hilly road over high wild 
govsc-covcrod moorland, with occasional plantations of young beeches. 

From Sakuyauio to Otawnra tho road is level through sovoral 
villages with gardens and rice-fields. A handsomo avenue leads into 
Olawara, from whonco thcro is a cross-road to Imaichi, distant about 18 
ri to the south-west. 

Otawara was tbo scat of a daimid of 80,000 koku, but was burnt 
in the war and has never been wholly rebuilt. Tho honjin, however, is 
one of tho best on tho road. The town is chiefly remarkable for tho 
immense number of pack-horses always standing in the streets, which 
would seem to point out some special activity of trade, but I am told 
that it possesses no particular meilmtsu. 

Tho northern gate of Otawara is washed by a small river, from 
which a.level country extends to the Nasu kawa, on the south bank of 
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■which is Nabeknkc, a largo town now almost entirely destroyed by firo. 
The banks of tho Nasu kawa are perpendicular cliffs, with the upper 
edges most picturesquely wooded. On tho north bank, exactly opposito 
to Nabekakc, is tho station town of Koyebori. 

Botween Koyebori and Ashino are tho Ni-ju-san saha, twenty-three 
hills of corduroy roads. Iu vory clear weather Fuji-san may be scon 
from tho top of tho second hill, which is therefore known as Fuji-mi 
saha. 

Ashino is iu a long valley surrounded by woodod hills, over which 
more corduroy roads load to Shirosaka. Bolweon [109] Ashino and 
Shirasaka is the boundary separating tho proviucos of Shimotsuko and 
Oshiu. 

Moro hills, and a long stretch of magnilicont moorland bring tho 
traveller to Sbirnknwa, a fino largo castlo-town with an air of prosperity 
about it, such ns ouo seos at Utsuuomiya, Sukngawa, Koriyama, Nihou 
Matsu nud Fukushima. Tho lioiijin has boon converted into a hospital, 
and a conspicuous object in tho principal street is tho telegraph offico. In 
tho oastle is a small tornplo dodientod to Jimmu Te»n6. Shirnkawn was 
tho seat of a dnimid of 110,000 hohu, and played a prominout part in 
tho civil war. It was occupiod by each of tho contending parties, nud 
appears to have boon exceedingly lucky in having only slightly suffered 
from firo. Loaving tho town one crossos tho Abukuma gawa, and a 
short distnuce boyond, on n hillsido sloping to tho road, is a burial- 
ground of tho southorn men who foil in tho war. Tho tombstonos and 
inscriptions are kopt in good order, and many a traveller alights from 
pack-horse, ka/jo or jintikisha to pauso and pay a tribute of respoct to 
tho memory of tho gallant dead. Round this samo hill winds to tho 
left tho road to Wakamatsu. 

Between Sbirnknwa and Yabuki tho country is mostly moorland. 
Yabuki was a largo town totally burnt in tho war and only partially 
robuilt. From hero to Sukngawa tho road is very beautiful, through 
woods and ovor undulating grass land. 

Sukngawa, on the banks of the Shakado gawa, is ono of the richest 
and best kept towns on tho road. After tho conversion of han into ken 
it became tho seat of tho Shitchojo or branch agency of tho Fukushima 
ken, but this has recently been abolished. It has a hospital built in 
tol. in. it. n.— 13 
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foreign style, attended by Japanese doctors who have studied in Tdki6. 
Numbers of mulberry trees are to be seen in the neighbourhood, and the 
practico is adopted here of cutting tho trunk short off just above the 
ground and keeping the shoots tightly tied together. Tho stage to 
Koriyama is tho longest on tho journoy, 8 n 0 did. Thoro aro three or 
four villages, and one stone quarry on [110] tho way. Tho last ri or 60 
loading into Koriyama is ovor a carefully made wido road, tho first pieco 
of real carriage road that ono sees after loaving T6kifl. 

Koriyama is a largo flourishing place, and its townsmon havo tho 
reputation of being wealthy. In tho outskirts Some branch of silk 
manufacture is actively carried on in almost ovory houso. 

Between Motomiya and Nihon Matsu aro somo valleys of rice-land 
separated by hills crossed by a liorriblo corduroy road. Tho lofty 
mountain of Dnki rears its doubtoppak from tho raugo on tho left. 

Nihon Matsu is a largo town extending up aud down tho sides of an 
oxcoodiugly stoop hill. It was a castlo town, tho soat of a daimi6 of 
110,000 koku. It is tho chief town of tho Shiuobu Kdri, ono of tho 
principal silk producing districts of Oshiu, and has a silk-rooling factory 
with machinery copiod in wood from that used at Tomioka, and worked 
by wator-powor. It is also uotod for a kind of swootmoat called yOUan. 

From Nihon Matsu through llntchdnomo to Fukashima is all up 
and down terrible hills. At tho oud of February this year thoro was a 
foot of snow on tho road nearly the wholo way. A short distauco 
beforo reaching Fukushima ono omorgos from a muddy villago on to an 
excellent pioce of road which loads to a causoway forming tho approach 
to a magnificent bridge over the Su kawa, snid to be 260 yards iu length. 

Fukushima is tho chief town of tho Ken to which it gives its namo, 
and was tho scat of a daimid of 70,000 koku. Tho shiro has beon 
dismantled, but tho moats aud banks we kept in good order. Fukushima 
is a great centro of tho Silk trado, and is tho headquarters during the 
season of the Tdki6 silk buyers. Yauagawa in tho Date Kdri and Nihon 
Matsu aro tho two chief silk producing places iu tho Ken, which is also 
noted for the excellence of its dried kaki (persimmons). Tho town is 
well lighted with kerosene lamps, and has a telegraph office. The Kon 
authorities are paying attention to tho great want of Japan, tho making 
of roads, In conjunction [111] with tho Yamagata Ken a waggon road is 
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being constructed to connect the two places, and a large portion in tbo 
latter Ken is already completed. A proposition was made to the Okitama 
Ken to make a road between Yonozawa and Fukushima, the Fuku- 
sliima people offering to pay CO,000 Yen, if the Yonezawa people 
would pay tko samo sum ; but the lattor do not like parting with their 
money. There is somo talk of all that portion of the Oshiu kaidfl 
which is in tbo Fukushima Ken being put into propor repair; but it 
soems doubtful whether it would not bo bettor to abandon it and make 
a now road ; for as the Abukuma gawa finds it way from Shirakawa 
to Fukushima, it is reaeouablo to supposo that it would be possiblo 
by following its courso to make a nearly lovol road, instead ot as now 
crossing all tho spurs that striko out from tho grand central range. 
Somo portions of tho uppor waters of tho Abukuma gawa aro navigable 
for small boats, but near Nihon Matsu tbero aro dangerous rapids. 
From Fukushima thoro is a good deal of traffic by it to Arakawa on tho 
Bay of Sendai, Id ri from tbo sea port of Ishibasbi on tho opposito sido 
of tho Bay. 

In all tho towns hero named is to bo found oxcollent accommodation 
for travellers and oxcccuingly cheap, oxcept indood at somo places south 
of Ctsunomiyn, whero tho inuk,oopors have learnt to demand a special rato 
for foreigners. Tbo ebargo for supper, bath, bed and breakfast is tbroo- 
quartors of a bu in tbo very host hotels. Iu villages it is oven loss; at 
Kubota, on tho Jfiuugawa, thoro was a notice postod up announcing 
that, in consequent of the high price of provisions tho innkeepers lmd 
madonn agreement to fix the prico of first-class accommodation at 15 ten! 

As a moans of communication tho Oshiu kaidd is not to bo com¬ 
mended, tho portion north of the Kinu gawa being in such bad ordor as 
to bo ouly not absolutely impassable for carriages; but ouo must not 
loavo it without sayiug something of tho scenery through which it 
passes. The bluo mountains, along which ono travels for days, [112] 
yot seeming always to see tho same, arc somewhat monotonous, yet with 
tho distant bills in the east, the wood, the water and the undulating 
ground, combine to form a picturo or rather a panorama, which is nearly 
always beautiful and possesses exquisite ' bits.' 

Still tbis is not the route to be chosen by tbo lover of scenery. To 
the road or rather track from Imaicbi to Wakamatsu must be accorded 
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the palm in this respect. The bold mountains, wooded from the peak 
to tho torrent at their base, with almost tropical exubcranco of foliage, 
trees growing out of a few inches of earth, plants seemingly springing 
from the very boulders, tho dashing water and the varied tints give a 
fresh picture overy mile, and ovory picture a gem. 

From Fukushima the traveller to Yonezawa turns off to tho north¬ 
west to cross tho contral range by the pass of Itaya over a ridge of tho 
Adzuma mountain. Tho pass is about 2,600 feet abovo the sea. Tho 
first 2J ri Are over lovol roads to a village callod Niwasaka, and from 
there tho climbing commences. First up a mountain 1,600 feet abovo 
Niwasaka to the villago of Sumomo-dnira, thou down again to tho 
borders of a torrent at tho point wlioro it divides into two stroams, that 
almost enoirolo tho mountain and flow out past Fukushima; thou up 
an ascent densely wooded, and down again to tho samo torrent im¬ 
mediately under Itaya. The olimbiug so far is all unnecessary; it 
would bo oasy to traco a lovol road, that with all its windings would not 
moasuro more than tho present ono; and it would bo oasior still to 
establish water communication. Tho bauks of tho gorge, at tho bottom 
of which tho stream passes, riso perpendicularly to a considerable height 
boforo coramouciug to slopo upwards to tho mountain-tops, so that there 
would bo no difficulty iu throwing a dam across o narrow part of each 
stream just boforo its issue to tho plain, aud raising tho water, of 
which thoro is nbuudanco, to any desired hoight between tho stone walls 
that naturo has provided for it. Crossing this torront, a zigzag ascent 
leads to tho village of Itaya, euclosod by a thick bolt of pine trees. 
Grassy slopes [118] bring one to tho summit of the pass, from which 
there is ft rapid dosccnt through a picturosquo glen to. Osawa, 8 \ ri 
from tho towu of Yonezawa. Tho wholo distance from Fukushima is 
12 ri, the 0 ri in the coutro being difficult climbing. Tho road is an 
excellent spocimcu of military engineering in tho olden timo,— it 
succeeds in rendering travelling as difficult os may bo without making 
it absolutely impossible. 

Tho plain of Yonezawa, about 12 ri long and varying iu breadth 
from 5 to 17 ri, is perfectly flat, and tho lofty mountains by which it is 
hemmod iu appear iu tho distance to riso perpendicularly from its sides. 
From tho contro of the plain no break whatever is visible through this 
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mountain wall, but on the north a tortuous gorge with only a moderate 
ascent communicates with tbd plain of Yamagata, and on the north-west 
is the outlet of the Matsu kawa, a large river that rises from Adzuma 
yama in the south-east, flows past tho town, traverses the whole extent of 
tho plain, forcos its way though the mountains nud eventually reaches tlio 
Sea of Sakata. Just before loaving tho plaiu it becomes navigable for 
small boats, but the uppor part is too shallow and irrogular. No attempt 
is made to guide or confine the water; and nearly every year the floods 
carry away all the bridges. The chief summits of tho surrounding 
mountains aro Adzuma, Kabuto yama, so called from its rcsomblanco to 
a helmet, lido son, and Asahi yama. Tho famous mountain Gas-san in 
Mogarai may bo seen in very clear woathor breaking through tho 
northorn horizon. It is statod that tho snow nevor <]uito disappears 
from lido san, and tho phraso “ lid* tan no yuhi tea kiyetara” is usod 
as tho local equivalent for tho Greok Kalends. 

Tho plain thus onclosod does not all bolong to the Okitama Ivon; a 
portion called Yoshiro Go on tho right baud of tho Matsu kawa was 
taken from the lato daimid after tho war, and is now included in the 
Yamagata Ken. Tho wholo plain forms tho Okituma Kdri, tho southern 
division of Uzou, and is about midway botwcou tho Pacific and tho Son 
of Japan, tho town of Yonozawa boiug [114] 80 ri from Niigata, and 
82 ri from Sendai. Just 10 ri to tho south is tho famous town of 
Wakomntsu, and 12* ri to tho north is Yamagata. 

Yonozawa itself is a largo town of not very prepossessing appearance 
situated near tho south-eastern oxlromity of tho plain. Tho housos aro 
all thatchod, and liavo no verandahs. Tho streets aro narrow, rough, 
unpaved and altogether uncarod for. Wator from tho numorous moun¬ 
tain-streams is led along tho centre of almost every streot in opon 
conduits, which, with tho addition of two or throo wolls, Bupply the 
peoplo with water for all purposes. The late governor put up kerosene 
lamps but tho people demolished them, ns they considered tho lighting 
of the streets nn unnecessary expense. Tho thiro is immense, nud ns all 
the houses within its ramparts have largo gardens separated by hedges, 
it presents tho appearance of an enormous village. There is no attempt 
at fortification except tho usual three moats. The inner one inclosed 
tho mansion of the daimid and a temple sacred to the memory of Uye- 
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6ugi Konshin, bis ancestor,—a mighty warrior of the 16th contury. Tho 
mansion has been razed to the ground, but the templo romnins, and a 
groat festival is held on tho date corresponding with tho 18th day of tho 
8rd month of the old calendar. Tho streets or roads in tho thiro were 
formerly very broad, but three years ago the then governor allowed tho 
residents to tako in a quarter, and in some instances a third, on each 
side. This was after tho conversion of Han into Ken, and was 
intended as some sort of alleviation to tho kerai in their distressed 
circumstances. Some idea of tho severity with which tho changes 
pressed on tho nppor classes may be gatherod from tho fact that tho 
principal retainers, especially thoso few families from whom tho Kurd 
was selected, havo pulled down their old mansions iu order to grow rice 
on their sites, and aro now living in tho out-buildings of tkoir ycuhiki. 
Ouo family whoso rovenuo was 1,000 koku now roooivos a pittauco of 40 
bags—about 18 kohl. Tho upper class of samurai did not draw an 
allowance of rico from tho daimid’s troasury, but received it direct 
from tho [115] farmers as rent of tho laud. As this right, though 
ostensibly tho salary of n sinocuro office, was handod down from father 
to son, tho samurai were virtually owners of tkoir laud, and tho mannor 
in which they acquiosced in tho surrender of tkoir roveuues to tho central 
government reflects tho highost honour on tkoir patriotism. It has boon 
tho fashion with many foreigners to bestow a great deal of commisoration 
on tho farmers or, as they may bo moro accurately styled, farm- 
labourers. It is probably true that tho government doos oxact from 
them a higher rent than that with which the formor owners were 
satisfied, but tho change of ownership does not affect them to any 
percoptiblo fraction of tho extent to which it affects tkoir bettors. In an 
old and thickly populated country unskilled labour at a healthy occupation 
cannot be expected to earn more whan will provide tho rudo necessaries of 
lifo, and these the field labourers certainly possess, if tho healthy 
sturdy appearance of themselves and their children may be taken as a 
criterion. 

Tho climato presents a striking examploof the modifications produced 
by the physical conformation of the country. Iu winter, although snow 
to the depth of five or six feet lies on the ground from early in December 
till late in March, yet owing to the protection afforded by the surrounding 
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mountains, tho cold is not by any means so trying as that experienced 
at T6ki6 during the prevalence of the northerly winds. Tho heat in 
summer is about equal to that of TOkid. 

There are several hot springs in tho district, thoso of Onogawa, 
Akayu and Go-hiki being the most noted. I bolieve that they all contain 
more or less iron nud sulphur. I have some bottles of tho different 
waters which 1 shall be happy to place at tho disposal of any gentleman 
who may desire to aualyso them. Their modicnl properties aro held in high 
' estimation, oack spring boing considered a specific for somo particular 
disease. Tho waters at Go-hiki are under the special protection of 
whoovor in tho Japaneso mythology may correspond to the goddess Lucina. 

[110] Tho soil is exceedingly fertile: rice is produced in such quan¬ 
tities as to allow of a large oxport to tho wost coast, whence n good doal is 
said to bo forwarded to Hakodate. Wheat, barley and tho ordinary 
potato, carrot and turnip of Europe aro grown. Persimmons, grapes, 
walnuts nud chostnuts abound, and last year an attempt was raado on a 
very small scalo to mako wine. Tho result was not vory successful, 
but sufficiently so to oncourago a repetition of tho oxporimont. Lastly 
and most important of all, tho mulberry flourishes all ovor tho district 
1 nud attains its highest perfection in tho north-wost cornor, whore aro 

tho villages of Arato, Miya and Ko-ido, celebrated 'or thoir silkworms’ 
eggg. Silkworms’ eggs aro mndo throughout tho Ken, but those of 
Shimo-nagai, tho northwostern portion, aro considorod tho best. 

A tablo of statistics published last August states that the amount 
of ground under cultivation exclusive of garden ground is 24,206 ch6, 

. yielding a total production of 205,071 koku, of which 88,504 kohl or 
rather loss than one-third are paid into tho Ken troasury. Tho value of 
this is set down at 105,293 yen, so that roughly speaking there aro 
00,000 acres of cultivated ground payiug for rent and taxes au average 
amount‘of 18 shillings per aero. The monoy valuo of tho land is 
estimated at 2,780,288 yen, equivalent to 884 mon por tsubo or £9.5 per 
acre. The houso and garden ground measures 1,498,787 tsubo or about 
one forty-eighth of the farm land. Its value is estimated at 159,010 yen, 
equivalent to 1060 mon per tsubo. Tho amount levied on it is only at 
the rato of about one-third of that on the farm land, though its value 
is estimated at nearly three times that of tho latter. 


v 
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The population belonging to the Ken numbers 159,7 16, divided as 
follows: 



Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Shizoka and their families. 


18,584 

26,884 

Priests and their families. 


’ 818 

1,060 

Nuns. 


12 

12 


.07,280 

64,680 

181,910 


81,122 

78,604 

169,716 


[117] Of this numbor 528 porsous havo emigrated to other districts, 
aud 975 others havo immigrated, so that the total numbor living in tho 
Kon is 100,163. No information is givou about age, nor, so far as 
I am awaro, havo tho statistics of births and deaths boon publishod. 

Public instruction is carried ou under tho supervision of a council 
of officors chosen by tho governor. There is ouo middlo school with an 
Euglish and a Chinoso department, and 212 lower schools with 217 
toachors attended by 8,050 boys and 642 girls. 

Tho annual rovonuo of tho Ken amounts to 280,027 yen, derived 
from tho following sources:— 


Koku. Yen. 


Arablo land—in hind...1. 88,604.227=105,298.162 

Arablo laud bolongiiig to private proprietors,— 

in hind ...1... 8.682= 8.157 


Arablo land belonging to ptivate proprietors,— 

in monoy .'. — 

Surchargo to moot sundry particular expousos 

in kind .;.. 8,454.047 

Houso and Garden land—in money. —. 

Sundry taxes.. — 


558.859 

7,016.877 

1*590.108 

28,125.110 


Licenses for local purposes 


288,187.268 

2,840.274 


Grand Total 


Yen 286,027.542 
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Tlio expenditure is not given in detail: the total amount is set 
down at 81,255 koku of rice and 81,568 yen in monoy. Besides this 
thero is tho Government grant of 29,288 yen distributed as follows:— 

Salaries of officials. yen 19,068 

Sundry current expenses... “ 2,050 

Re servo-fond. “ 5,850 

Police. “ 2,080 

[118J Two Superintendents of Silk and Silkworm’s 

oggs. “ 240 


yen 29,238 

Tlio officials number 69; ono of tho 5th class, ono of tlio 7th, 48 
from tho 8th to tho lGtli, and 10 below tho 15th. 

Statistics of tho produce of tho Kon aro givon under no less than 
75 heads, of which I can horo only cito sorao of tho moro important 
figure*. Tho number of yonug mulberry troos is a million and a half. 
Tho quantity of loaf 69,040,668 lbs. Tho weight of Cocoons 1,800,000 
lbs. Of Silk 88,170 lbs. Of Piorcod Cocoons 281,400 lbs. Tho Silk- 
worms eggs numbered 199,981 Cards; last year thero wero upwards of 
280,000. 

Of Silk pieco goods Uroro wore manufactured 14,000 doublo pieces 
(hiki), tho length of the singlo picco (tan) boiug 28 i foot. 

Of Lacquor gum thero was collected 8,608 lbs. and of lacquor waro 
thero was made 110 horso-loads (ono horsc-lond is 40 /rrramm&»888i 
lbs). Tho lacquor waro is all mado for tlio Yokohama market. 

Tho Ken produces 846,776 lbs. of Tobacco, chiefly exported to 
Echigo, its flavour boing stronger than is liked in T6ki6. 

Sakd is au important articlo of export; 18,761 /.©/mar o browed, 
most of which is sent to Sakata. 

Tho mountain sides aro well wooded ; tho quantity of timber fellod 
is given at 40,880 loads of Cedar and 10,489 loads of Piuo. 

Pen-making is one of the industries of tho district. Tho number 
manufactured is returned as 8,102,500 pairs. Of caudles thero wero 
mado 62,698 lbs. and of pomatum 180,670 lbs. Indigo was produced 
to tho extent of 188,808 lbs. and the flax crop yielded 579,891 lbs. 
tol. ni. n. n.—li 
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The prices quoted in the table of statistics sufficiently illuslrato the 
difficulty of communication. Iu the outlying valley of Oguni tho value 
of best rice is stated to [119] bo yen 1.88 per koku, while at Yonozawn, 
distant only 10 ri, it is yen 2.24. In the carrying traffic over tho 
mountains, bulls aro used instead of pack-horses. The cheapost com¬ 
munication is iu winter, when tho snow allows tho passago of little sleds 
drawn by men. 

Iu conclusion I must npolozizo for tho crude form in which, fearing 
to trespass too much on tho time of tho meeting, I havo presented theso 
statistics. 


ITINERARY OF THE 681TIU KAIDO. 
Fnou the Nihon Bahhi. 



Iti. 

CM. 

Ken. 

Feel. 

JM. 

CM. 

Ken. 

Feel. 

Scnji. 

.2 

4 

7 

0 

2 

4 

7 

0 

Mka. 

.2 

17 

33 

8 

4 

22 

0 

8 

Koahigayo. 


38 

80 

8 

6 

19 

81 

0 

Kfttmkabo. 

.2 

21 

28 

4 

9 

4 

59 

4 

Sugido. 


29 

42 

8 

10 

84 

42 

1 

Satto. 


18 

80 

8 

12 

17 

18 

4 

KurihMhi. 

.2 

3 

21 

1 

14 

20 

39 

6 

Nakata. 


5 

49 

1 

14 

20 

29 

0 

Koga. 


21 

83 

4 

lfl 

12 

2 

4 

Nogl. 


81 

28 

0 

17 

7 

30 

4 

Mauinda. 


81 

48 

5 

19 

8 

19 

8 

Oyaina. 


19 

18 

0 

20 

22 

82 

3 

Hagawa. 

.1 

18 

23 

3 

22 

4 

56 

0 

Koganoi.. 


28 

21 

2 

22 

33 

17 

2 

Jsliibaslii. 


20 

89 

0 

24 

17 

56 

2 

iSudznminoniiya.... 

.1 • 

24 

9 

0 

20 

G 

5 

2 

Ulsunomiya. 


G 

1 

C 

28 

12 

7 

1 

Shirnsawn. 


25 

0 

4 

31 

1 

7 

5 

Akutsu. 

.0 

29 

5 

0 

81 

80 

. 12 

5 

. 

.0 

29 

58 

4 

32 

24 

11 

3 

KitsnregAwa......... 


33 

42 

2 

34 

21 

63 

5 

Sakuynma. 


82 

68 

5 

87 

18 

62 

4 

dtawara. 


28 

C 

5 

39 

10 

69 

8 
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Ttl. CM. Ken. Feet. lit. CM. Ken. Feet. 

Nabekake.3 3 25 2 <12 13 24 5 

Koyebori.0 10 11 6 42 23 30 4 

Agkino.2 5 45 0 44 29 21 4 

Shirasaka.3 0 15 1 47 29 30 5 

Shirakawo..1 85 55 0 49 29 31 5 

Kotagawu.1 22 88 4 61 10 10 3 

Yabuki.2 0 20 1 63 10 80 4 

KamUU!.1 2 44 0 64 19 20 4 

Suk ngawa.1 15 53 O 55 35 18 4 

Koriyamn.8 9 8 6 69 8 22 8 

Takaknm.2 17 10 0 01 25 88 8 

Motomiya.1 0 60 6 02 82 85 2 

Ni-hon-matau.2 23 83 3 65 20 8 5 

Hachonomo.2 8 17 1 07 28 20 O 

Sbimiiku-nmchi.1 17 28 3 09 9 49 3 

Fakiwhira*.1 23 6 8 70 32 65 0 

NiwiUAkA....2 13 9 5 

Sumomodnira.....2 8 42 0 

Ilaya.1 24 49 0 

6*awa.2 15 10 5 

YoDAXAwa.8 13 32 2 82 81 25 0 


N.Il.-O fcot=l ken, 60 *cn=l oM, 80 cM =1 rt, 1 rl= 4,820 yards or 2A of 
an English mile. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


[120] The regular May meeting of the Sooioty was held on Monday, the 81at 
nit., at 8.80 r.M. at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Brown in the Chair. 

Tho Minutca of tlio last meeting were approved, and it was announced that 
jhe following gentlemen had boon elected Ordinary Member* of tho Society since 
tho last General Meeting: ltov. 0. F. Warren, Messrs. A. J. Van Casteel, G. J. 
Rockwell and John Farmer. 

Tho following donations had also been received:—A Comparative Vocabulary 
of tho Chinese, Coroau and Japancso Languages, Proocodiuge of the American 
Oriental Society and of tho Amoricau Philological Association, otc. 

Mr. Dallas thon read his paper entitled " Notes collected in tho Okitama ken, 
with au itinerary of tho roods loading to it." 

On its conclusion Dr. Brown said:—In Jopou wo havo no Ninovch or Babylon 
to disentomb, no Jerusalem to uncover of its superincumbent dAbria, in order to 
identify its anciont topography, no Ilium that was, to bring to light, after tho 
oblivion of ages, nor auoient rnius of any kind whatever to interest tho antiquary. 
Tiic matorials of which all stmoturcs hnro been built in this country havo been 
so porishablo that wo havo but to scratch tho surface of tho soil, or ponotrato n few 
inches, or at most a few foot below it to lay bare all tho structural antiquities it 
contains. Hence tho antiquarian who confines his researches to this country is in 
danger of being disappointed, not bocnusc tho country is not old enough, but 
becauso it is so old that its pcrikhablo monuments havo crumbled to dust. All ato 
turnod to mould. Tho Asiatio Society is therefore indebted to thoso who, despite 
the want of such monuments as might furnish them with themes for papers to 
contribute to our Transactions, arc willing to put themselves to the troublo of 
giving us the results of their careful observations upon things that llo, os it were, 
upon tbo surface. There things ore not seen without travel, nor understood 
without inquiry, nor is every ono who doc* seo them ready to take such noto of 
them ns U requisite to furnish tho basis of voluablo communications to tho 
public. Even itineraries, in tbo present exclusion of foreigner* from tho interior 
of the country, are valuable, and especially carefully prepared statistics like thoso 
contained in Mr. Dallas’s paper on the Okitama Ken. I have much pleasure iu 
saying that tho Asiatic Society are under obligations to him for this contribution 
to their information respecting a part of the country to which few of us have had 
access. 

After some further conversation on'.the subject of the paper the meeting 
terminated, 
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AN ANCIENT JAPANESE CLASSIC. 


(THE "TOSA NIKKI," OR TOSA DIARY.) 


By W. G. Aston, Esq. 


[Head before the Asiatic Society of Japan, in T6kid', on the 30th 

June, 1875.] 

[121] Tho nuciout litoraturo of Japau contains fow works of a 
popular oharactor. Almost without oxcoption, ovorything which 1ms 
como tlowu to us from tho poriod when tho Japanoso language was in 
its greatost purity and porfoction was writton by aud for a loarnod oirclo 
composed chiefly of tho Household of tho Mikado and tho officials of his 
government. 

Tho 1'osa Nikki is not an oxcoption to this rale. Tho author was 
a Court uoblo named Tsurayuki, who traced his descent in a direct liuo 
from ouo of tho Mikados, and whoso history is littlo moro than tho record 
of the successive officos ho held at Kidto, and in tho provinces. Ono of 
his appointments was to the prefecture of Tosa, and it was on his 
journey back to Kidto, aftor having completed tho four years which wero 
then the fixed term for such offices, that ho wroto tho Diary which is 
tho subject of tho present paper. Tsurayuki is also known as a poet of 
considerable eminence, and as the author of tho famous preface to tho 
Kokiushiu, extolled by Japanese critics as tho most perfect specimen of 
composition extant in tho native style. 

[122] Tho first entry in tho Diary boars dato tho 21st day of tire 
12th mouth, and we learn from other sources that the year was tho 
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fourth year of Shohei. This would be, according to tho European 
reckoning, some timo in tho months of January or February A.D. 935, 
or now 940 years ago. 

Tsurayuki begins by telling bis readers that diaries being commonly 
written by men, this is an attempt to write a woman’s diary. Hcnco 
ho always speaks of himself in the third person, under tho vague designa¬ 
tion of 4 a certain man.’ But in Tsurayuki’s day something more than 
this was implied by the phrase 4 a woman's diary.' Tho learnod wero 
at this timo devoted to tho study of Chincso, and rarely composed in any 
other language, whilst tho cultivation of tho Japanese language was in a 
great moasuro abandoned to womon. It is honorable to tho womou of 
Japan that thoy nobly discharged the task which dovolvod upon thorn of 
maintaining tho credit of their native literature. I beliovo no parallol is 
to bo found in tho history of Europeau lottcra to tho romarkablo foot 
that a very largo proportion of tho best writings of tho host ago of 
Jnpanoso literature was tho work of womou. Tho Genji Monogatarl, 
tho acknowledged standard of tho language for tho period to which it 
bolongs, and tho parent of tho Japanoso novel, was written by a woman, 
as wero also tho 1st Monogatari, tho Makura Zoshi, aud much of tho 
poetry of tho timo. Thoro is even reason to suppose that tho traditions 
collected in tho Kojiki, tho Biblo of tho Shintft religion, wore taken down 
from the mouth of a woman. With tho oxcoption of tho last-montionod 
work, which was committod to writing boforc tho invention of luma, tho 
Chiuoso character was very sparingly usod in books written by women, and 
tho uso of Chinese vocablos was also extremely limited. It is ovidont, there¬ 
fore, that when Tsurayuki spoko of writing a 4 woman’s diary ’ he meant a 
diary composod in tho stylo usually employed by tho women of that period. 

Tho first day’s outry also records Tsurayuki’s departure [128] from 
tho Government House of Tosn, and his arrival at tho port from which 
ho was to set sail. Ho was accompanied hero by largo numbers of 
poople who camo to take leave of him. Most brought with them parting 
presouts, usually of eatables or sake. Tho result was that in Tsura¬ 
yuki’s words, 44 Strange to say, hero wo were all frosh.by the shore of 
the salt sea.” Ho did not actually sot sail till tho 27th, the intervening 
six days being chiefly taken up in disposing of tho presents, and in a 
visit to the newly appointed Prefect, with whom ho spout a day and 
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night in driuking and verso-making, after which ho took a fiunl leavo. 
Tsurayuki’s snccossor in office shook hands with him at tho bottom of 
the steps leading up to the house, and thoy bade onch other farewell 
with many cordial, but tipsy expressions of good-will on both sidos. 
On the following day, however, wo find Tsurayuki in a different frame 
of mind. Ho tells ns that during his stay in Tosa a girl had died who 
was born in Kidto, and that amid all tho bustlo and confusion of leaving 
port, her friends could think of nothing but bor. Some one, ho says, 
composed tbis verso of poetry on tho occasion :— 

“ With tho joyful thought, * Homo to Kidto,’ thoro minglos tho 
bitter reflection that thoro is ono who never will return.” Wo are 
informed by auothor writer that Tsurayuki Loro deplores tho loss of his 
own daughter, a liltlo girl of nine years of ago. 

But tho jollifications had not yot come to an ond. The now 
Prefect's brother made his appearance at a projecting capo on thoir way 
to tho first stopping-placo, and thoy woro accordingly obliged to land on 
tho beach, where thoro was more drinking and composing of vorso. Of 
thoso vorscs Tsurayuki scorns to liavo had no groat opinion. Ho says 
that it required tho united efforts of two of tho party to make ono bad 
vorso, and ho compares thorn to two fishermen labouring along with a 
heavy not on thoir shouldors. Thoir jollity was interrupted by tho 
master of tho junk, who summoned thorn onboard. Thoro was a fair 
wind, he said, and tho tido sol ved ; and Tsurayuki maliciously adds that 
[124] there was no moro sake to drink. Thoy accordingly ombarkod, 
and proceeded ou thoir voyage. 

On tho 29th thoy had got no further thau Ominato, a harbour only 
a few miles distant from their startiug-point. Here thoy woro dotaiued 
for ten days waiting for a* fair wind. Presents of eatables aud drinka¬ 
bles still camo in, but moro sparingly, and Tsurayuki records regretfully 
tho fate of a bottlo of sake, which ho had stuck iu the roof of the cabin, 
but which was displaced by the rolling of the junk and fell overboard. 
Ono of those presents was a pheasant, which accordiug to the old 
Japanese custom was attached to a flowering brauch of plum. Somo 
brought verses with their gifts. Here is a spccimon: — 

“ Louder than the clamour of tho whito surges on your onward 
path will bo tho cry of mo weeping that I am left behind.” 
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Tsurayuki remarks that if that were really so, lie mast have a very 
loud voice. Oa the 9th of the second month they at last sailed from 
Oininato. As tlioy passed Matsubara, they admired a largo grovo of 
ancient firs which grow by the sca-shoro. Tsurayuki mentions tho 
pleasure with which they watched tho storks flying about among their 
tops, aud gives us this verse composed on tho occasion:— 

“ Casting my glanco over the sea; on oach fir-tree top a stork lias 
his dwelling. Thoy have boen comrades for a thousand yonrs.” 

It beenrno dark before thoy ronckod their next stopping-place, for 
liko most Japanese vessels oven at tho present day, tho idea of pursuing 
their voyago all night long does not scorn to have occurred to them. 
Besidos, to judgo from its having gono up tho Osaka river as far as 
Yamazaki, their junk must have been a vory small ono, and tho diary 
shows that it depeudod raoro on oars than on sails. Hero is Tsurayuki's 
description of nightfall:— 

“ Whilst wo rowed along gazing on this scone, tho mountains and 
tho sea became all dark, tho night doopened, aud east and west could 
not bo sooH, so wo entrusted [ 126 ] all thought of the \vonthor to tho 
mind of tho master of our ship. Even tho men who woro not accustomed 
to tho sea bocamo very sad, and still moro tho wornon, who rested 
thoir heads on tho bottom of tho ship aud did nothiug but weep. Tho 
sailors, howovor, seomod to think nothing of it, and sung tho following 
boat-song.” Tsurayuki gives a fow linos of it, and then proceods. 
“Tboro was a great deal moro of this kind of stuff, but I do not write it 
down. Listening to the laughter at theso verses, our hearts bocamo 
somewhat calmod in spite of tho ragiug of tho sea. It was quito dark 
when wo at length reached our anchorage for tho night.” 

Tbroo moro days leisuroly travelling brought them to Murotsu, a 
port just to tho west of tho eastern of tho two horns which the island of 
Shikoku sends out to tho southward. Tho morning after their arrival 
here, a slight but constant rain prevented them from starting, and the 
passongors took tho opportunity to go on shore for a bath. In tho ontry 
for this day, Tsurayuki mentions a curious superstition. Ho tells us 
that since tho day on which thoy first embarked no one wore scarlet or 
other rich colours or good silks lest they should incur the auger of tho 
sea. The next day tho rain continued. It was a Buddhist fast-day, 
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and Tsurnyuki kopt it faithfully till noon, but ns suitablo food for fast- 
days was not obtainable on board, ho bought with rico (not having any 
copper cash) a tai which one of the sailors had caught the day before. 
This was the beginning of a trade between him and tho sailors, laki and 
rico being exchanged for fish. Thero was no chaugo in tho weathor till 
tho 17th, tho fifth day from thoir arrival at Murotsu. On that day they 
started early in tho morning with tho moon, thou a few days past tho 
fall, shining ovor a wavcless son, which reflected tho sky so porfoctly, 
that, as TsurayuUi said, the hoftvon above and tho ocean benoath could 
not bo distinguished. IIo composed tho following stanza on this 
occasion:— 

" What is this that strikos against my oar as the boat [120] is 
rowed along ovor tho moon of tho son-depths ? Is it tho buslf of tho man 
in tho moon ?” 

Tho fine weathor, however, did not conlinuo. Tho dark clouds 
which gathered ovorhead alarmod tho mnstor of tho junk, and tlioy put 
back to Murotsu undor a pelting shower, and vory misorablo. Throo 
moro wrotchcd days they woro obliged to romain boro, ondoavouring 
with iudifloront success to whilo away tho timo by writing Chiuqso nud 
Japanoso versos, nud ovory morning counting tho days that had boon 
already spout ou tho voyago. On tho 21st they again procoodod on 
thoir way. A largo numbor of othor junks sailod at tho sntno timo, a 
protty sight which was greatly admired by Tsurnyuki. “ It was spring,’’ 
ho remarks, “ but it seomed ns if ovor tho son tho loavos of autumn woro 
being scattered.” Tho weather was now fino, and they outorod what 
wo call tho Kii Channel. Hero thoy woro disturbed by a frosh causo of 
nnxioty. It scorns that Tsurnyuki during his tovrn of ollico iu Tosa had 
had occasion to donl rather sovorely with tho pirates of those parts, and 
it was thought likely that thoy would now try to liavo thoir rovengo. 
Ou© of tho commontntors attempts to save Tsurayuki’s reputation for 
courage by reminding us that this diary is written iu the character of 
a woman. Tho courso of tho narrative, however, shows that thoir alarm 
was quite genuine, and indoed, to all appearance, well-grounded. Two 
days later wo find them praying to the Kami and Holoke to save thorn 
from the piratos. On tho following days thero woro constant alarms, 
and on tho 26th thoy heard that the pirates wore actually in pursuit of 
vol. in. rx. ii.—15 
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hem, so they left their anchorage at midnight and put to sen. Thcro 
was a place on their way wliero it was usual to mako offerings to the 
God of tho Sea. Tsurayuki made tho captain offer mua.* They 
wore offered by being cast into tho air, and allowing the wind to 
carry them to tho son. Tho nusa fell in an easterly direction, and 
the junk's course was turned to the same quarter. To tho groat joy of 
[127] all on board, thoy had now a favorable wind, sail was sot, and 
they mado a good day’s run. The next two days thoy were again storm¬ 
bound, but on tho 20th thoy proceeded on thoir voyago. On tho 80th 
they crossed tho ontrauco to tho Naruto pass ago, and tho same night, by 
diut of hard rowing thoy roachod tho strait of Izumi. Thoy had now 
roacliod tho Gokinai, or fivo provinces round Kioto, aud here thcro was 
no longer any fear of priutes. Tho first day of tho second month thoy 
mode littlo way, aud on tho socoud wo have tho following entry “ Tho 
rain aud wind coascd not; a whole day and a whole night wo prayed to 
tho Kami and Ilotoke." On tho uoxt day tho woathor was equally bad, 
and on tho fourth tho captain would not put to sea from a foar of bad 
weather, which provod quito groundless. Thoro wore a groat many 
beautiful shells on tho boach at this placo, and Tsurayuki composed 
these linos in' allusion to a shell whioh is called iu Japaueso tho natun-gai 
or shell of forgotfulncss 

" I would doscond from my ship to gathor the shell of forgotfulncss 
of ono for whom I am filled with sorrowful longing. Do yo, oh yo 
advancing surges, drivo it forward to tho strand.” 

Ho aftorwards says that the truo wish of his heart was not to forgot 
hot^whom ho had lost, but only to give such respite to his sorrow that 
it mi t ut afterwards gain greater strength. 

\ Tho rocord of the 6th contains a passage which has somo 
philological interest as giving a specimen of tho spoken langnago at this 
perioch Tsurayuki noticed that a chauco ordor of tho captaiu to his 
sailors was really a line of poetry of the regular number of 81 syllables. 
Tho order was as follows :— 

Mifune yori | ohose-tabu nari } aiagita no | idc-konu said ni J tsuna 
do haya hike. 


The strips of white paper seen in Shintfi Shrines, and also called Qohei. 
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“ Thus it is ordored from tbo august ship (i. e. by Tsurayuki, the 
owner): before the morning north-wind comes forth, mako haste and 
haul the ship along with a tow-rope.” The only form lioro which 
[128] is distinctively colloquial is de for ni to , while mi/une and tabu nari 
aro now written forms, and would not bo used in tho spoken languago. 
Thero aro one or two other examples of tho colloquial language in the 
Tosa Nikki, and although too few to bo decisivo, they point to the 
conclusion that tho spoken idiom of tho time differed but littlo from tho 
languago omployod in litemturo. A curious colloquial form of tho 
futuro occurs, ouding in zu, ns in tho phraso “ mata makaraeu," ‘ I 
will como again.’ Tho same form of tho futuro is still preserved in somo 
of tho local dialects. 

I trauslato part of tho entry for tho 5th, tho day before thoy arrivod 
within tho Osaka river. Thoy woro now opposito Sumiyoshi:— 

“ Meanwhilo a snddon galo sprung up, and in spito of all our offorts 
wo foil gradually to leoward, and woro in gvont daugor of being sont to 
tho bottom. ‘ This god of Sumiyoshi,’ said tho Captain, ‘ is like othor 
gods. What ho dosires is not any of tbo fashionablo articles of the day. 
Givo him uusa ns an offering.’ Tho Captain’s advico was takon, and 
nuta woro offered, but as tho wind, instead of coasing, only blow hnrdov 
aud harder, aud tho dnngor from tho storm and son bocamo moro 
and moro immiuont, tho Captain again said:—‘ Bccauso tho august heart 
of tho god is not movod for nusa, noithor doos tho august ship move. 
Offor to him somothiug in which ho will talco groator plonsuro.’ In 
compliance with this advice, I thought what it would bo best to offor. 
‘ Of eyos I hnve a pair—then let mo givo to tho god my mirror, of 
which I havo only one.’ Tho mirror was accordingly flung into tbo 
sea, to my very groat regret. But no sooner bad I dono so, than tho 
sea itself beenrno as smooth as a mirror.” 

Tho next day they entered tho Osaka river. All the passengers, 
men, womon and children, wore ovorjoyod at reaching this point of their 
voyago, and clasped their foreheads with thoir bauds in ecstasios of 
delight. 

Thero is no mention of any city or town of Osaka in tho Diary, for 
tho simpio reason that it did not then exist. Naniwa, which has bcou used 
in later times as a [129] poetical synonym for Osaka, is proporly tho 
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river month, as ita etymology ehowe, nanism meaning • dangerous waves.' 
The bar of the Osaka riser had the same evil reputation in ancient times 
that it has unhappily deserved too well in our own day. Several days 
were now spent in dragging their vessel laboriously against the strong 
current of the river. A fast day occurred on then- way up it which 
Tsurayuki had this time the satisfaction of keeping properly by abstain¬ 
ing entirely from fish. On the 12th, they reached Yamasaki, from which 
ulacc a carriage (i.e. one of the bullock-carts in which *«ye rode) was 
Li for to Ki6to, and on the evening of the 10th they left Yamasaki 
for the capital. Tsurayuki was greatly delighted to recognise the old 
familiar landmarks as he rode along. He mentions the children . play- 
things and sweetmeats in the ehops as looking exactly as when bo 
wont away, and wondeis whether ho will find as little change in 
the hearts of his friends. Ho had purposely left Yamasaki in the 
evening in order that it might be night when ho reached his own 
dwelling. I translate his account of the state in which he found 

* t:_ "The moon was shining brightly when I reached my house and 
entered the gate, so that its condition was plainly to be seen. It was 
decayed and ruined beyond all description-worse oven than I had been 
told Tlio honrt of tUo mnu iu whoso charge I loft it was in nu equally 
dilapidated condition. The fence between the two bouses had been 
broken down so that both seemed but one, and ho appeared to have 
fulfilled his charge by looking in through the gaps. And yet I had 
supplied him by every opportunity with the mean, of keeping it in 
repair. To-night, however, I would not allow him to bo told this in 
an angry tone, but in spite of my vexation offered him an acknowledg¬ 
ment for his trouble. There was in one place something liko a pond 
where water had collected in a hollow, by the side of which grown 
fii'-lree. It bad lost half its branches, and looked as if a thousand years 
had passed during the L180] five or six years of my absence. Younger 
trees had grown up round it, and the whole place was m a most 
neglected condition, so that everyone said that it was pitiful to see. 
Among other sad thoughts that rose spontaneously to my mind was the 
memory-ah! how sorrowful!—of one who was bom in this house, 
but who did not return hero along with me. My follow-passengers were 
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chatting merrily with their children in their arms, but I meanwhile, still 
unablo to contain my grief, privately repeated these lines to ono who 
knew my heart." 

I shall not give the versos, but proceed to the last sentence of the 
diary, which is as follows :— 

“ I cannot write down all my many regrets and memories; bo it 
for good or for ovil, hero I will fliug away my pen." 

The Tosa Nikki is a striking example of the truth of Buffou's 
dictum that “ stylo is everything." It contains no exciting advonturos 
or romantic situations ; there aro in it no wiso maxims or novel infor¬ 
mation ; its only merit is tlmt it describes in simple yet ologant lnnguago 
the ordinary life of a traveller in Japan at tho tirno whon it was written. 
But thoso qualities havo gained it a high rank amongst Japaneso classics, 
and liavo ousurod its being handed down to our own day as a most 
osteomod model for composition in tho nntivo Japaneso stylo. 

I may observo in conclusion that tho Japanese of tho Tosa Nikki 
is on tho wholo tolorably easy, and it may bo rocommondod as a good 
book with wliioh to begin tho study of tho anciont literature of Japan. 


( US ) 


THE LEGACY OF IYEYASU. 


By W. E. Giuosnv, Esq., B.A., 

Or Baiaioi. CoiiUioi;, Oxford, and ok tn« Inxkr Tixm.ii ; rnorssson ov Law 
in tub hirunuii UsivBRBrrY ok TokiQ. 


[Head before the Asiatic Society oj Japan, at Yedo, on 30th June, 1876.'] 

[181] Iyoyasu, doifiod under the title of Gongen Saraa, tho fouudor 
of tho Tokugawa dynasty, loft, after ft busy life spout first in attaining 
power aud thou in consolidating it, tho trontiso which forms tho subject 
of this essay. 1 The translation usod by mo is that of Mr. Lowder, 
published nt tho beginning of Inst year. It 1ms scomod to mo tlmt n 
fow not os on it, with illustrations from tho laws and customs of othor 
nations, might bo of somo sorvico in determining tho placo of Japan with 
rospcct to Comparative Law. Tho Legacy of Iyeyiwm is tho most original 
monument which Japan has produced in tho way of Logislatiou. Unliko 
tho othor Codes boforo tho rise, mid after tho fall, of tho Shogunnto, it is 
purely nativo in its character, with scarcely nuy mixturo of foreign 
olomonts. It contains tho loadiug principles of tho systora which ruled 
Japan till a fow years sinco, and it has given to tho [182] Japanese 
institutions, in spito of tho debt thoy owe to Chiua, n stamp peculiarly 
their own. 

Tho subject scorns to divide itsolf naturally into three parts:—The 
first is, tho condition of society which is represented to us in thoso 


‘Doubts have been cast on tho authenticity of this document by those compe- 
tont to form a judgment; but os it is conoedod that, if not the actual composition 
of Iyeyasu, it yet embodies his policy, and is of historical value, the question of its 
authorship is of slight importance; 1 shall as6umo it is what it purposes to bo. 
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pages; tho second, its nature and character considered as a code with 
illustrations from other systems of law; the third, its nature as a manual 
of suggestions bequeathed by Iyoyasu to his successors. 1. Wo shall 
first enquire into the stato of society dopicted by tho Legacy of Iyoyasu.* 
The following remarks aro only a commentary and paraphrase on 
on chapters 42 to CO iu this book. The basis of Japauoso life thou, 
ns now, was tho family. Tho Japauoso family was a corporation, 
tho most characteristic mark of which was its porpotaity. Tho 
Paterfamilias, head of tho family, had a powor similar, iu nearly all 
respocls, to tho Paterfamilias at Romo. Liko him, tho Japanese Fatlior 
had complete power over tho persons and property of his childron. . 
no could do as ho ploosed with both, fottorod only by that custom which 
iH tho great liiudrnuco to despotism in all early communities. But if 
his rights woro great, his liabilities woro great also; ho was rosponsiblo 
for all tho ill-doings of his family. But tho Japauoso family was not 
what wo uudorstaud by tho word. It was often not natural but artificial. 
That is to say, persons whom wo should oxcludo from tho family woro 
admitted into it; and thoso who would find a placo iu it woro somotimos 
excluded from it. Iu other words, adoption on tho ono baud, and 
emancipation or tho sondiug away of a son from tho family on tho other, 
woro iu constant practico. Adoption in Japan dilforod from that iu 
Romo. In Romo adoption was rosorlcd to for tho purposo meroly of 
enlarging tho family: in Japau it was sololy omployod to porpotnalo tho 
family. A man with no malo heir was allowed to adopt a child from an¬ 
other [108] family, who filled thoro oxactly tho samo position as the natural 
child would havo done. Iu oarly times it was tho rule that an adopted 
son must ho of the samo name as tho adopting paront. If tho adopting 
parent had a daughter, tho adopted son mavried her, thore being iu 
this respoct a difference from the practico iu tho Romo, where tho 
natural tie of brother nud sister was hold to bo formed and marriage 
therefore was illegal. In both Romo aud Japan, adoption followod tho 
course of nature. Only an adult was allowod to adopt, but in Japan if 
the head of the family were himself an infant ho could adopt. This 


8 Every legal system tells us much of the past lifo of tho nation for which it 
was framed, since laws are a natural product and not an artificial creation. 
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practice was bo ranch resorted to in Japan for two reasons. The earliest 
and most important was a roligious one; adoption prevented the ex¬ 
tinguishment of ancestral sacrifices ( sacra qentilicia) and the consequent 
disgrace which would have fallen on the family. The second reason 
will bo considered when we speak of feudalism. The second method 
which rendered tho family artificial was the practice of Kiu-ri or Kan-dfi, 
the sending away a son from tho family, a custom analogous to 
emancipation in Rome, with this difference, that in Romo emancipation 
seems to have boon bestowed on a favourite son to rclcaso him from tho 
boudngo of tho paternal powor, whilo in Japan a son was only sout 
away if ho woro of au irredeemably bad character. 

Wo next como to marriage. Marriago in Japan was not a contract 
botwoon tho parties or a roligious institution, but a handing ovor of tho 
brido to tho family of tho husband by hor own familly. Marriago was 
allowed, or rather oujoined, iu tho caso of a man at tho ago of 10, of a 
woman at 18. A wifo passod completely uudor tho control of hor 
husband, both as to hor porson aud proporty, subjoct to roforouco to a 
council of family relations. So far wo havo considered tho family iu its 
internal aspoct. But onch family was connoctod with other families, as 
in early Romo and Greoco, and thus about 50 groat clans woro formed, 
of which tho four principal woro tho Gon, To, Hoi aud Kilsu. All tho 
families of tboso clans woro descondod from a common aucostor or 
claimed to [184] bo so. Thoro woro certain sacrifices peculiar to each 
of tho families. Certain dignities also woro confined to certain families: 
thus the Shfiguuato was tho proporty of tho “ Gon ” family, and wo find 
that tho Rulers of tho H6j6 family and Nobunaga never assumed tho 
titlo, though they wielded tho powor of 8h6gun, becauso they did not 
beloug to tho “ Gen” clan. In tho same way tho ofiico of Prime 
Minister was confined to tho “ T6 " or Fajiwara family. Up to this 
point, wo find in Japan a condition of society analogous to that formerly 
existing in Italy and Greece from about 1,000 B. C. to the year 500 of 
tho Christian Era. In both wo have family ns tho unit of civilization. 
But that which is peculiar to Japau, aud that which as such makes tho 
study of Japanese institutions interesting to the student of comparative 
Law is that,with this primitive form of society remaining unchanged, we 
find a system which did not ariso in Europo till about tho 11th centnry 
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A.D., tbo system of feudalism. Into the causes which gave rise to 
feudalism in Japan it is not tho purpose of this essay to enquire. Suffico 
it to remind you, that hero feudalism, or the holding of land on condi¬ 
tion of military service, received perhaps its most elaborate development, 
as it was unaffectod by thoso causes which modified it in Western 
Europo—tho Church aud tho Empire. Tho following seems to liavo 
been the condition of society in this respect at tho timo of Iyoyasu. At 
tho head tho Shdgnn. Below him about 8G0 Daimifi, each with a 
territory of greater or loss oxtout, which ho farmod out to his samurai or 
vassals in return for military sorvico ; land so held was called koku. In 
tho greater daimiatos thoso vassals undorlot their lands on tho samo 
conditions ; in other words, sub-foudntiou was common. This military 
sorvico was incumbont on overy ono who hold lands ; and so far was this 
theory corriod that a vassal who was not ablo to perform tho sorvico by 
reason of ago or sickness, abdicated iu favour of his sou. Binco lands 
woro only hold on condition of military sorvice, if a vassal diodnud loft 
no malo children, tho lauds oschontod [18G j to tho lord. This naturally 
oxtomlcd tho practice of adoption, and thus iu timo it carao to bo 
cousidorod that to provout forfoituro of ostate was tho only reason for 
ndoptiou, although douhtloss tho roligious ouo was always tho doopost: 
ovon if a man diod without loaviug auy childron, natural or ndoptod, by 
a legal fiction tho property was rotainod, since his death was concoalod 
till permission was given by tho lord for him to adopt a son ; aud only 
after ibis permission was given, his death was announced. Not only 
oscheal, but forfoituro, as in England, was incurred, if tho vassal proved 
faithless to his lord. Each DairniG livod with his returners in a walled 
town; while the olhor threo classos of society, tho agriculturists, tho 
artizaus, and the merchants, lived outside—tho farmer in difibroni parts 
of tho territory, tho lattor iu tho J6ka, or spaco immediately below tho 
wall. This is illustrated by tho relative position of tho patricians and 
plebians in the early Latin communities, in which tho patricians lived 
on tho arx or hill, and tho ploboians on tho low ground beneath it. 
For instance, tho commons in Rome lived in tho Subura at the foot 
of tho Capitoliue Hill. 

Again wc find in Western Europe the exact contrast to this arrange¬ 
ment ; for in it tho barons and their retainers lived iu tho couutry, and 
TOfc. m. ft. n.—16 
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the commons in the walled towns, protected by which, commercial 
interests grew and expanded. Each daimiato was isolated and provided 
all things necessary for it from within itsolf, thus realising the idea of 
independence which the Greek states strove in vain to accomplish. Thus 
the other three classes wero necessarily found in oach daimiato, and the 
members of thoso clans remained ns a rule unchanged. Still thero was 
never a caste system in Japan ; thoro was no roligious barrier botweon 
each class. The condition of things was the same as in anciont Egypt 
nud was produced by tbo same instiuctivo tendency which wo find 
always present in antiquity, to abido in the old . ways as much as 
possiblo. 

2. Such is the condition of sooioly in Japan as pictured to us in tho 
“ Legacy of Iyeyasu.” Family lifo formed [lb6j tho basis upon which 
(as it sooms to ns incongruously) a superstructure of feudalism had boon 
roared. A codo of laws for such a community must uocossavily omit 
much that we at tho present time consider to bo essontial, and lay much 
stross on what wo consider unimportnut. Dut, on tho othor hand, it 
bears a slrikiug roBomblanco to all tho early codes, to tho laws of Solon 
and Lycurgus, tho 12 Tables; to the Mosaio, aud tho early Toutonic 
codos. 

From an analysis of tho " Legacy of Iyeyasu " tho following rosults 
havo been ohtainod. Tho work consists of 100 chapters in no logical 
soquonco. Sixtoou chapters consist of moral maxims and reflections, 65 
aro connected with politics and administrations, 22 rofer to logal mattors, 
and in 7 Iyeyasu relatos opisodos in his own personal history. Tho 
Legaoy of Iyeyasu thon roscmblos other early codes in tho following 
particulars. First, it makes no sharp distinction botweon law and 
morality, between tho duties of tho citizen aud tho virtuo of tho man. 
Tho man who obeys tho law is virtuous, ho who disobeys it is vicious 
and low. It is the province of tho Legislator to inculcato virtuo; 
accordingly sixteen chapters of this short lecture aro moral maxims 
quoted apparently from tho sages Confucius and Mencius. Secondly, 
what is termed Substautivo Law is nearly omitted. Since human lifo 
within tho daimiato was regulated by custom, not by agreement, (thoro 
was hardly any intercourse between different daimiates) since tho only 
property of any importance was land, and no will was allowed, all that 
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we chiefly understand by law, all that embraces the main bulk of modern 
law,—the law of contracts, the law of personal property, of will, 
commercial and maritime law,—find no place in this code. In this 
respect too, tkero is an exact parallel between this and other early codes. 
On the other hand groat stress is laid on criminal law, including offences 
and tho different punishments allotted to each, aud tho law rolating to 
lauded property; on tho law rolating to tho status of persons and of 
classes, to etiquette and ceremonial, to tables of rank and precedence, 
[187] to political administration aud govorumout. Iu thoso points, 
especially tho latter, miuuto details nro ontorod into, aud this with a 
particularity which is striking whou compared with tho poverty of tho 
codo iu respoct to thoso matters which soom to us most important in a 
system of law. A third point of similarity botwcou this and tho other 
auciout codos is, tho provision it makes for tho exorciso of private 
vcugeauco, of personal satisfaction for injurios douo. As tho powor of 
government is comparatively weak, tho individual docs not (as ho does 
in moro advanced sociotics) givo up his right to tako satisfaction in his 
own lmuds. Thus wo find iu this code that ho whoso fathor or lord has 
suffored from violonco may rovongo himsolf in a proscribed period, on 
giving suitnblo notico. Wo liavo a parallel to this in tho elaborate 
provisions of tho Mosaic codo with rospoot to tho avenging of blood. 
Auothor point of similarity is tho stress this codo lays on class distinc¬ 
tions. Bocioty iu early stagos is unequal, and early codos by reducing 
thoso distinctions to writing roudor them moro sharp and distinct. Such 
expressions as “A girded sword is tho living soul of a samurai" — 
“ Tho samurai arc tho masters of tho four classes,” must have increased 
tho sclf-importanco of thoso who read them, aud added much to tho 
already overweening prido of tho military olass iu Japan. But there is 
ouo great difference botween this and all other early codos, viz., its 
secrecy. It was in express terms forbidden to bo promulgated; the 
perusal of it was only allowed to tho " Gor&jiu” or chief councillors of 
state. This is so unlike all our ideas of Law that it is difficult for us 
even to imagine a state of things iu which people are judged by laws of 
which thoy are not only ignorant, but purposely kept in iguorance. 
Tho question at onco arisos, How can people oboy laws if they do not 
know their naturo ? But we liavo a parallel in the history of the Aryan 
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race provions to the foundation of the codes so often mentioned. Wo 
find in Greeco anil llomo at the beginning of their history that the 
knowledge of tlie laws and their administration was confined to tho [188] 
aristocratic class, and that tho first struggle of the commons was to force 
tho knowlcdgo from them, a slrugglo which ended in theso codes being 
reduced to writing and promulgated. Had writing boon unknown in 
Japan at this epoch, tho pnrallol would havo been complete ; tho only 
diffcronco is, that in tho one caso tho laws wero unknown, because not 
written; in Japau, though written, tlioy woro yet to bo unknown. Tho 
explanation of tho matter is to bo found in tho fact that in early com¬ 
munities custom has absoluto sway. Tho magistrates aro, as Iyoyasu 
says, roficetors of tho modo of government; they do in roality what 
English judges do iu thoory — intorprot, uot rnako, tho law. Any 
additions mndo to tho old customs (ns in tho enso boforo us) woro to 
roach tho multitudo, ns it woro, by filtoriug down to them through tho 
magistrates, who alono would bo conscious that thoy woro now : to tho 
multitudo thoy would only bo alight modifications of tho customs thoy 
had always obsorvod. And indeed rogardod as a codo of laws, this 
scorns to havo boon tho character of tho work boforo us. Iyoyasu only 
claims to bo a transmitter, not a framor, of tbo law ; his work is rather 
a compilation, thnu a creation; a soloctiou from old, not a sorios of now 
laws. 

8. If then in so far ns it is a codo of laws the originality of tho 
Logacy of Iyoyasu does not appear, tho question then romnius in what 
rospoots tho gonius of Iyoyasu has mnuifostod itsolf ? For llioro can bo 
no doubt tbat tho Shdguunto after his timo was a vory different thing 
from that it was boforo it. Tho Logacy of Iyoyasu is original iu so far 
as it contaius maxims of government iu accordance with which tho 
successors of Iyoyasu woro to rule. It is this nspoct which modern 
historians havo thrown iuto most prominence,—a circumstanco which 
renders a detailed account of his policy unnecessary here. I shnll only 
mention what I consider tho loading principles. Tho position of tho 
Sliogan to tho Mikado was to bo ouo of revoroutial homage. Tho 
Shdgnns were iu no way to interfere with tho Mikado’s theoretical 
[189] supremacy, but to strengthen it in ovory way. Tho same respect 
was to be paid to tho rclativos of tho Mikado and to tho old court 
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aristocracy. This was contrary to tlio policy of tlio former Shdgans, 
especially of tlio Asbikaga family, who seom to have treated tho Mikado 
with rudeness or contempt. Socondly, as toward tlioir superiors, so 
toward their inferiors were tho Shfiguus to boliavo with courtesy and 
consideration. All iusult and tyranny was to ho avoidod ; the weight of 
powor was not to press harshly. This maxim is kindred to that ono 
which is tho koyuoto of tho Politics of Aristotle, and tho uoglect of this, 
as shown in iusoleuco of inferiors, was tho rook on which tho govern¬ 
ments in nearly all anciont communities struck. This caution is perhaps 
tho host proof of tho consummate knowlodgo Iyoyasu had of human 
naturo and of liis groatuoss as a master of statecraft. Another recom¬ 
mendation of Iyoyasu was that tho placo of govorumont of tho lessor 
Dnimid should bo frequently chnugod. Tho motive allogod for this was 
for tho provontiou of misgovornmont; but tho roal roason undoubtedly 
was that tlioy might not acquiro local iufluonco, and so endanger tho 
powor of tho Shfiguns. This was similar in its purpose, though not in 
moans omployod, to tho policy ndoptod by William tho Conquoror in 
portioning out tho territories of his barons among sevoral countios. Iu 
England, this plan was complotoly successful; in Japan it failed, bocauso 
tho Sh6guus novor dared to ouforco this measuro in tho caso of tho 
greater dnimios, who wore tho only ones to bo droadod. Tho best 
feature of tho policy of tho Shdguuato was to bo tho endeavour to 
maintain poaco iu tho Empiro as for ns possiblo. “ To assist tho pcoplo," 
says Iyoyasu, " is to give poaco to tho Empiro." Japau, harrassed for 
contnries by iutostiuo fouds, was finally to bo at rest under tho strong 
govorumont of tbo Tokugawn Sliftguns; just ns to tho Roman world, 
wearied out with constant strifo, tho establishment of tho Empiro under 
Augustus gave for continues poaco. Theso are tho loading principles 
bandod down by Iyoyasu to bis successors. Feudalism and [140] tbo 
Shdguunte have fallou together; .and tlio policy of Iyoyasu, but a fow 
years siuco of such importauco to tho politician, is now of interest to the 
student of history only. 
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A numorously attended mooting of tl»o Aaiatio Society was hold on Wednes¬ 
day, 80th Jane, 1875, at tho Imperial College (Kai-aoi GnkkO) in TfikiO. The Revd. 
S. R. Drown, D. D., Preiident of tho Society, occupied the Chair. 

A number of Japan mo gentlemen were present and appoarod to take much 
interest iu tho proceedings, end several ladies graced tho meeting with their attend¬ 
ance. 

Tho Chairman stated that the first business was to road tho minutes of tho 
lost meeting \ but tho Corresponding Secretary oxplniucd that tho rninuto book 
was iu the custody of tho Itocording Secretary who resides in Yokohama, and that 
tho reading of tho minutes must bo postponed till tho next meeting in Yokohama. 
Mr. Dallas was thou requested to net ns Recording Scorotary fur tho mooting. 

Mr. W. G. Aston then rend a pnpor " On nn auciont Japanese Classic," nt tho 
conclusion of which tho Chairman remarked that the Society waa much indebted 
to Mr. Aston for his paper, as being quite different to anything that had hitherto 
been laid beforo this Sooioty. Tho light thus thrown on tho mannora and habits 
of Japanoso nearly n thousand years ago was most valuable; but ono point that 
had particularly struck his ntteutiou was tho touoliing manner iu which tho writer 
of tho diary roterrod to tho loss of his daughter, whilo tho dry humour ruuning 
through so many of his comments shows that ho was not a moroso nor a melan¬ 
choly man, but ono who could turn ovon anuoyanocs into pleasantly. 

In reply to Mrs. Chupliu-Ayrton, Mr. Aston expialuod that tho Go-hoi aro tho 
strips of whito paper to be seen in all tho Shinto tomplos, and that thoy aro usually 
taken to bo on emblem of purity; but professed himself uuablo to satisfy Mr. 
Ayrton as to tho meaning of tho twist in tho strips of paper. 

Mr. Sylc inquired whether there was any satisfactory ovidcnco that tho Oo-lioi 
were symbolical iu tho way mentioned, and also as roproscutiug, in their form, tho 
appearance of lightningyet further, if tlioro was any play ou tho word kami, ns 
used to mean Deity. If so, then the Japanese lind attained to n felicity of symbolism 
very remarkable, by oxpressing Purity, Firo and Deity all combined in n simplo 
form. 

Mr, Aston remarked that os the Go-hqi wero originally rnado of cloth, not 
paper, he thought it improbable that any emblematic meaning was to bo found in 
tho fact that tho word for paper, kami, is also the word for doity. 

Sir Hairy Parkca pointed out tho value of Mr. Astou’s paper [141] as introduc¬ 
ing us to a very important unexplored branch of study — the ancient litoraturo of 
Japan—one thot must bo studied if tho history of Japan aud even if the present 
scheme of administration wero to be understood. He begged Mr. Astou to give tho 
meeting some account of this literature. 
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Mr. Aston oxplained tho cbio! characteristics of tho old language and 'litcra- 
turn ns compared with those of modern times, and recommended strongly tho study 
of the Japanese ancient classics which, ho said, far surpassed in value anything 
which Japan has produced in later times. 

Mr. W. E. Grigsby thou read a paper "On the Logacy of Iyoyasu.” 

Tho President, in expressing tho pleasure that tho two papers had given him, 
remarked on tho contrast of tho latter, which was of comparatively modern origin, 
with tho skotoh of undent life which Mr. Aston had presented. 

Mr. Aston thought that a warm woloomo should bo given to Mr. Grigsby’s 
paper. It was tho first instance that ho was awaro of, of a scholar having given 
this Society Urn boneflt of his attainments in his own special subject os applied to 
tho kindred subjoct among tho Japanese. Ho considered that tho production of 
this papor argued well for tho futuro of this Society, and hoped that it might ba 
tho precursor of others. 

Sir Horry Parkea was disposed to question tho authenticity of tho sooallod 
Legaoy or Iyoyasu nud its legislative value. Ho believed tho Joponoso, in oarlior 
days boforo power was usurped by tho military class, lmd dono hotter things iu tho 
way of law-making. 

Mr. Sylo ronmrkod that tho problem was an exceedingly intonating ouo which 
was presented by tho aotual national character of tho Jopancso—so permeated with 
Chinese ideas (as shown in tho Legaoy of Iyoyasu), and yot continuing so littlo 
affected by it that tho general result has been a typo of oharactor very unlike tho 
Cliiuoso—la sorno points, strongly contrasted with it. Thoro must liavo boon 
somo vory atrong original dement to liavo resisted tho foreign influonco so roso- 
lutoly ; and it will bo a matter of great satisfaction it suoh investigations as wo 
liavo in both tho pnpors just rood should lead to tho ascertaining of what that 
doment was. Mr. Sylo thou proposed that tho speoial thauks of tho Society bo 
given to Mr. Aston nud Mr. Grigsby. 

Sir Harry Parkes and Dr. Murray roso simultaneously to second tho motion, 
which wns carried unnuimously. • 

Mr. Sylo announced that tho Society wns extending its rolationB in Europe, 
• and that ho had received from Italy, Austria and tho United States, vnlunblo 
oxchangcs for tho Socioty’s Journal. Ho also suggested that ns tho library of tho 
Society was constantly increasing, additional facilities bo given to members for 
obtaining access to it. 

Mr. Grigsby supported the suggestion, and gave an amusing account of his 
failuro on n recent occasion to gain admittance to tho library, oven at an hour 
when it was supposed to bo open. 

[1421 Mi-. Sylo moved that tho Council ho invited to consider the desirability 
of making the meetings in T6kid monthly, and added that it might bo a question 
whether it would not bo well to have a local Secretary. 

Sir Harry Parkes thought this was much too important a matter to be left to 
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the Connril. The Annual General Meeting to receive accouuta, eto., would shortly 
be held, and he considered that this would present a snitablo opportunity for tho 
discussion of this question. 

Mr. Aston suggested that tho ndvertisomeut of the meetings should also 
state the heads of tho questions to he brought forward. 

Mr. Ayrton repeated tho suggestion he made Inst year that notico of the 
meeting should be printed on post cards and sont to every mornler. 

Sir Harry Pnrkcs said that tho Council had considered this suggestion, which 
was a very cxcelleut one, but that besides tho labour of having 130 post cards 
addressed there was tho question of what it would oost to have them printed. Tho 
Society is neither numerous nor rich. Tho members of tho German Society pay 
810 entranoe and 825 a year, while thoso of this Society pay no outmneo fco and 
only 85 a yoar. 

Dr. Murray thought that tho time hod arrlvod to increase tho subscription. . 
Ho considurod it impossible and absurd to attempt to carry on this 8ociety with a 
subscription of only 85. Ho therefore proposed that in futuro tho subscription bo 
fixed at 810 . 

Mr. Aston seconded this rnotiou, which will bo brought boforo tho Annual 
Meeting already roforred to. 

Some discussion tlion took place about tho date of tho next Mooting, but it 
was decided not to change it from tho fixed date, namely 14th July. 

Tho Meeting then adjourned. 
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THE YONEZAWA DIALECT. 


Bv Cu.vblks II. Dallas, Esq. 


[148] The dialect treated iu tbia papor is that spokon iu a largo 
irregularly shapod plain of sorno 250 square milos iu area, lyiug about 
midway botwoon Sendai Bay and Niigata, just on tho wost of that 
central rungo of mountains which stretches liko a back-bouo from 
Kddzukd to Awomori. 

Tho word Yondzawa formorly dosiguntod tho territory of tho 
TJydsugi family, but boing tho uamo neither of a shin nor of a Uori should 
porlmps now bo rostrictcd to thoir castlo-town, tho prosout capital of tho 
Okitama Ivon. Iu common parlanco, howovor, tho uamo is still extended 
to tho whole of tho plain at tho southern oxtromity of Uzou (tho uow 
southern division of Ddwn), of which a part bolongs to tho prefecture of 
Yamagata, a handsomo town about 12$ ri to tho north. Bosidos tho 
central raugo alroady roforrod to, which marks tho bouudary botwoon 
Ddwn and Osliiu, lofty mountains soparato this plaiu from Aidzu on tho 
south, and Echigo and Sakata on tho wost, so that it is entirely hemmed 
iu by theso natural barriers; oxcopt on tho north, whore a narrow gorge 
commuuicalcs with Yamagata and tho rest of Down. 

[144] It is said, but I have no menus of testing tho accuracy of 
tho statement, that some of tho peculiarities of this dialect aro to a 
certain extent common to tho language current in the rest of Ddwn and 
tho adjoining monster provinco of Oshiu; but that tho nasal intonation 
does not there acquire that intensity which makes a Yondznwn peasant 
hopelessly unintelligible to a man from Tokio. It is possible tbereforo 
that somo of tho facts put forward iu this papor may apply to the moro 
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■widely diffused dialect of Oshia, but I limit my responsibility to tbo 
assertion of their existence in the dialect of Yondzawn, where I have 
collected them from tbo lips of the natives. 

Taking the ordinary language of TdkiO as tbo standard for com¬ 
parison, the Youdznwa dialect differs from it, 

(1) In its peculiar intonation. 

(2) In tbo pronunciation of certain syllables. 

(8) Iu the meaning attached to certain words. 

(4) In tbo possession of certain words'noi known in T61cid. 

(5) In its phraseology and choico of expressions. 

(1) .—The intonation is exceedingly unmolodious, being deop, gruff, 
and intensely nasal, both uoso and teeth being kopt tightly closod. 
Among tbo lower classes this is aggravated by a peculiar lisp, from 
which as a rnlo tbo educated mon aro froo. Tbo difl'oronco of tbo modo 
of articulation is so gront, that apart from tho othor peculiarities of tho 
dialect, it is alono sufficient to render it a mattor of no small difficulty 
for unaccustomed oars to understand tho most ordinary sontonco. 

(2) .—In tho pronunciation of tho syllables a distinction is mado 
botweon 4 and both of which aro in T6ki6 cnllod *, tho lattor only 
retaining this souud, tho fonnor boing cnllod <?. Tims tlioy commonco 
tho syllabary c, ro, ha, aud sa y unit 'a dog,’ eshi 'astone,’ but ido 'n 
well,' itha ‘a doctor.’ 

As at T6ki6, no distinction is mado botwcou tbo syllables * aud 
but tho initial Y sound is invariably strongly pronounced, ns Ycchixcn, 
Yechigo. Tbo pronunciation [145] according to tho spoiling Kchizcn, 
which from its uso in tbo columns of tho Japan Mail I imagiuo to hnvo 
tbo sanction of tbo highest authority, is not only never hoard, but is 
hardly understood. ' Kchigo ’ would bo understood to menu tbo wild 
strawberry. 

Tbo sories of aspirate souuds (in Tukid ha, hi, fa, he, ho), all tako an 
initial F, thus fa,fi,fa, fe, fo. Iu tbo mouths of many of tbo samurai 
this F often becomes Fit, thus fuana,fiiata,fuato, but tho lower classes 
8ay docidcdly fana, fata, fato, for ‘ a flower,’ ‘ a flag,’ ‘ a pigeon.' 
This iuterchnngo of the iuitial souud of F aud H is of such frequent 
occurrence in philology ns not to requiro any comment, but I may 
perhaps mention it as occurring in China, whore Foochow becomes 
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Hookchow in tho montlis of the Cantonese, while every schoolboy is 
familiar with tho fact of tho ancient digamma having been replaced by 
tho rough breathing. 

In the T sorios, * is prononneed chi as at Tdkid by tho majority 
of tho eduoated class, but among tho common people it becomes a 
lisping tsi, and as a natural sequenco ** is pronounced (hi. In tho 
pronunciation of tho contracted syllables usually spelt clia, clio, chu 
(for chi-ya, chi-yo, chi-yu) it is to bo noted that tho Y of tho second 
component part is prosorved : ns tsiya, tsiyo, tsiyu. Students of Chincso 
will remark that this chaugo of ch into ts is idontical with ouo of tho 
differences existing botwocn tho Poking and Nanking dialocts. 

In tho S sorios (at TOkiO sa, tthi, su, so, so) tho sit appears to bo 
transposed, and tho sorios runs sa, si, in, she, so. This also chiefly 
applies to tho lowor classes, who lisp all tho sibilants, and say shenshei 
for sensei, and for ‘ sovonty-ono ’ say si tsi dziyu-itsi. Tho word for 
‘ seven ’ (ihichi), which in TdkiO is pronouucod almost in ono syllabi®, 
has its two syllables distinctly pronounced by all classos, and is mado 
torhymowith ichi (sitsi, itsi). V has identically tho samo sound as 
•y, tho Youezawa dialoct following tho TdkiO [140] prnotico of iguoring 
tho natural distinction 1 botwoou them. 

Tho contracted syllables usually spollodja, jo, ju, arc pronouncod 
dtiya, dziyo, dsiyu. 

Tho R in tho syllnblo ri, the pronunciation of which varies so much 
in different parts of Japan, is in most words absolutely silent;. thus two 
rios is ni 'iyd. 

Tho diphthong ai, especially in tho word mi, is commonly pro¬ 
nounced Ci, thus if aharanci. 

With regard to tho sounds of tho consonauts, the impuro nasal n 
before tho g, which is a characteristic of tho T6ki0 pronunciation, is 
intensified in Yondznwn, where tho dialect dolights in inserting this 
same n beforo d, z, and j; and its equivalent m before h. Thus I havo 
licard ‘ a spoon ’ (saji) callod samlet, which, as tho Governor at that 
time happened to bo a ‘ SaDji,’ was slightly confusing. With many 

xit is stated that tho distinction is observed at Kidto, as well ns all over 
KiuBhiu; it is certainly marked in Satsuma, whoro tho iuitial sound of sJ is that 
of tho French J, ? retaining that of the English. 
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persons the insertion of this n or m seems to he the only modo of 
marking the distinction between the sharp and flat mutes; k, t, p, 
except when doubled, commonly taking the sounds of g, d, b, whilo 
the genuine g, d, l, become ng, ml, mb, 9 as icadtigusi, itjanda, ambunai. 
lku (to go) appears to bo an exception ; it is always pronounood ingu. 

(8).—Of tho words used in a sonso totally different to that which 
they bear in T6ki6, tho list that I have been nblo to collect is not a 
long ono; but being all words in common use they are intensely 
bowildoriug to ono unsuspicious of their local moaning. Thus soon aftor 
my arrival I romombor feeling no little astonishment at hearing a fino 
poworful looking young fellow, who had boon pointed out to mo ns 
having distinguished himself in tho war, decline a challenge to box with 
tho words koieaktile taranaish'! It was not till sorao timo afterwards that 
I [147] discovered that koicai is nsod ouly in tho sonso of ‘ fatigued ’, its 
ordinary moaning 4 afraid ’ being invariably romlcrod by okkanai. 

Wakaru not only moans 4 to divide ’ and 4 to uudorstand,’ but also, 
and moro generally,' to bo nblo,' 4 to bo sufficient, ’ 4 to bo suitable.' Thus: 
Kora de mo t cakant,’ 1 this is enough.' Mijikakuto mo trakani, 4 though 
it is short it will do.’ Omokuta hitori da i cakaranai, 4 it is too hoavy: I 
can’t carry it by myself.' 

Dekint nnd darn seom to have iu somo sort interchanged mcaniugs, 
daru boiug used almost oxclusivoly iu tho sense of 4 to bo finished'; 
mo luwbun data kara, tuka goro dent, 4 it is half done already, so it will 
bo finished about tho 10th.’ Dekint, on tho other hand, is novor used 
in tho sense of 4 to finish,’ 4 to bo able,’ but iu that only of 4 going ' or 
4 ooming ’ (tho moaning by tho way of tho characters with which it is 
writton Hi Jfc). Thus : Tadaima dekita, 4 Ho has just gouo out Aiu 
deki bci, 4 Ho will probably como to-morrow.' 

Ippuku, 4 ono puff,' is used for one cupful (ippai). The invitation, 
4 Como in nnd h'avo a cup of tea,’ if given at tho door or near tho houso of 
tho speaker, is usually couched in tho words Yotto ippuku yokambeigh', 
while a guest is pressed to take moro tea with 4 iina ippuku.’ 

Some important differences aro to bo noticed in tho uso of the 

J This observation must be borne iu mind iu pronouncing tho local words 
given iu a subsequent paragraph, since to avoid confusion the spelling does not 
imitate tho pronunciation, but, except in contractions, follows tho kana. 
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pronouns. Walakushi and sessha are used by persons of some pretension 
to education, when speaking to a superior, but tbo word in everyday 
uso by all classes is ore. For this, or rather for its incorrect form ora . 
tbo country-folks havo a plural orada, whilo the townspeople and samurai 
use tho regular plural orera . 

Ware, which in Tdkid as well as in tho written lauguago indicates 
tho first porson, is the ordinary word for 4 yon ’ in addressing inferiors. 

Kisama, in Tdkid usually expressive of oxtromo contompt, is used 
politely and familiarly among equals, and has tho plural kiaama-yala . 
It is also commonly omployod to [148] inferiors, and is in that caso 
oxprossivo of kinduoss and courtesy. 

Oinaye is rcspoctful, and is used to superiors only. 

Oinaye Kama oxprosscs oxtreme doforouco and was usod in address¬ 
ing tho Prince. 

Anata is novor omployod at all. 

Ab in Tdkid, boku and kimi aro tho words ohiofly usod for 4 1 ’ and 
4 you' by studonts, whilo their oldors delight to display tboir Chinoso 
scholarship by employing midomo, sokka, kiden, Kokomo to. 

For pronouns of tho third porson, though kore, sore, and aro aro 
known, tho most usual words aro kaitsit, koitsu, taitsu, soitsn and aitsu 
(contractions for kono yatsu, koho yatsu and am yatsu), which aro usod 
without any idoa of rudouoss, aud for things as well ns for porsous. I 
may montion horo that tho word yatsu, which in Tdkid has tho con¬ 
temptuous moaning of our word 4 follow,' has iu Youdzawa tho kindly 
aud familiar moaning of tho same torrn. Thus rifeo na yatsu, teinei tia 
yatsu aro complimentary expressions for 4 a clover man,’ 4 a polito man,’ 
whilo an intimate friend is described as ' kokoro-yasui yatsu.’ 

(4.) Of the words peculiar to tho dialect many of those I havo 
noted havo no equivalents in Tdkid, tho articles they represent being as 
littlo known as tho names ; but specimens of nearly all of them havo 
been presented to tho musoum of tho Asiatic Society. To this class 
belong: 

Nixo. —A straw hat shaped like an iuvorted trowel, fitting closely to tho 

back of tho head, aud projecting beyond tho forehead. 

Sakata-boshi. —A straw holmet ornamented with coloured cotton, with 

a deep fringe falliug over tho shoulders. 
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Kugu-Mthi .—A hood ond cape in ouo reaching down to the knees, mado 
of a grass called Kxuju. 

Stuo-boM,—Bahama tight at tho anclo, worn by both men and women 
of tho samurai class. 

Tachi-tsuke .—A similar garment to the preceding, but without tho board 
in tho back, worn by the lower classes of both sexes. 

[149] Babaki .—Goiters made of reeds. 

Jimbei .—Straw shoos. 

Igara-jimbci .—The same shaped shoo mado of rushes ( igara ). 

0so-Juki ,—A straw protection for tho toos worn with tho i oaraji. 

Te no urn.—Similar to tho last, made of plaited straw, aud coming moro 
under tho foot. 

Fuka-gutix .—Straw boots reaching to tho knee. 

Take bo hora .—Clogs mado of split bamboo used by ohildron for sliding. 
Kanjiki .—Suow shoos mado of tho shoot of n troo bont to au oval, with 
only a string across to fasten it to tho foot. 

Kana-kaxjiki .—A bar of iron with threo spikos worn under tho foot to 
provonl slippiug. 

Tam .—A baskot, something like a knapsack, oarriod on tho back, mado 
of strips of cano (malatabi). 

Bakujo .—A baskot either of bamboo or cano, also carried on tho back, 
but of a different shapo. 

Jdekkai .—A scoop made of withos to carry sand or snow. 
llokkai .—A wooden shovel with tho blndo slightly hollowed. 

Sunahaki .—A wooden spado with a flat blado aud very long Imndlo. 

It will be observod that almost all tho forogoing aro tho names of 
conveniences necessitated by tho snow, which lies from tho middlo of 
Deccmbor to tho middlo of March, and ovou on tho lovol ground attains 
a depth of fivo or six feet. 

Tho remaining words, representing things and ideas not specially 
pertaining to the locality, havo equivalents in tho langungo of TdkiO, 
which I have in most cases appoudod in addition to tho translation : 

Abakeru. to romp,. Odokoru. 

Baita. firowood in lengths but not split. 

N. B. tho word mala is unknown. 

Boko. a bull or cow. Ushi. 
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Bcro. 

Buijo uoro 
Bimbd ' 
Bippd 
Bdrokn 
Cbinto | 

Cliikuto) - 


tbo tongue 
to swing... 

bad. 

n littlo ... 


Dada. 

Da sama) 

Da sa v . 

Da tsa ) 

Hou nashi. 

Jnbara . 

Kas<5. 

Kata do . 

Mcgoi . 

Mogosai . 

Mutsnrl . 

N«\jd. 

Nobcni. 

Nunai (prou. nun&) 

Ognrisanm . 

Oyngonai. 

Patau to . 

Porori \ 

Porolto J. 

Sboiko wa uai ) 
Sunnshi ua / 


mothor .«... 

mother . 

useless . 

a very olastio crapo . 

an ornament for tbo hair, 
usually of coloured crapo. 
an interjection especially 
usod with uogatlous. 
dear littlo . 

•p^y . 

always . 

what sort ? how ?. 

frequently. 

Yes. 

tbo lady of tbo house ... 
lamentablo. 

baog . 

all . 

prying, gossiping . 


Taka-ashi. 

Tontsu. 

Tcpikapito ) 
Tcsozorasbii ) 


stilts ... 
a lio ... 

fidgetty 


...{£&::::: 

Udntei. disagrecablo 

Utsukeru. to romp. 


Shita. 

Buranko suru. 
Warui. 

Chitto. 

Haha. 

Okkasnu. 

Muycki. 

Shibori bauashi. 
Ataraa kako no 
kird. 


ICawairoshii. 

Aware. 

I tsa do mo. 
Donna. Ilcaga. 
Saisai. 

Hai. 

Oknsama. 

Kuyashii. 

Battari. 

Mina. 


Tako-miima. 

Uso. 

Kippnvi. 

Taknsan. 

Iya ua. 
Odokeru. 
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Worashi ..'.... a lad of 5tol5(cf. wara&e in book language.) 

[151] Yftohimaebi. valiaot. Isamasbii. 

Yacbamuclia. headstrong. Mnyami 

(5).—Of tho phraseology and choice of expressions in the dialect, 
tbo most marked features are its fondness for tho simple forms of tho 
verb, and the recurrence of tho suffix sld, and tho words Niiiiai and Bei. 
Tho polite verb main or wi asum, bohiud which at T6kid tho tyro iu tho 
language can so comfortably veil his ignoranco of tho simplo forms, has 
no placo iu this dialoct; goxaru moreover is uovor heard. By way of 
replacing thorn a sentence is rondorod polito by tacking on to tho last 
word tho suffix shi. Thus: sayd de gozarimatu, is rondorod by to dash', 
hove desk ha by hori hash', or woro often hoitsu hash'. Respecting tho 
origin, derivation, or history of this suffix, I lmvo boon ablo to obtain 
absolutely no information. X lmvo mot with it ns for south as the Taka- 
hara.Tdgo, somo ton ri from Nikkd, and lmvo tracod it from thoro all 
through tho Aidzu country and Yondznwn and lmvo hoard it also in 
Echigo. At Yanmgatn, alroady roforrod to, whoro tho Mftgauii dialoct 
is spoken, tho shl is not hoard, nor havo I observed it on tho Oshiu 
knid6, along which, as far as Fukushiina, I havo travelled eight timos. 

Nanai, monuiug ‘yos’, corresponds to TJai, but is rnthor moro 
decidedly affirmative. Thoro is something inimitably comio about tho 
pronunciation of this word, especially in tho mouths of tho womon : tho 
n is prolonged indefinitely, and at lougth tho vowel comos out with a 
jork. Yor the ojaoulatiou to dhnolo attontiou while listening to a 
superior tho most common word is ha, but hai is somotimos usod. 

For tho formation of tho futuro, or affirmations of probability, hoi 
is used to the almost total oxclusiou of tho forms in u and de aru ; thus, 
kitru bei, to dambei (for de avu bei). JJei is a contraction for tho bithi of 
tho written languago, and its nso in colloquial is said to bo the distinctive 
cbaractcristio of tho dialects of Oshiu ami all tbo northern part of this 
nameless main island. It is joined to the prosout indicative of verbs of 
tbo first conjugation, and to tbo root or prosout indicative of those of 
tho secoud. [162] Tho two hardest workod works iu tho dialect aro 
dame and yohambei. To attempt to render iu English all thoir shades 
of mcauiug would exhaust a dictionary. Suffico it that tho primary 
meaning of dame is * of no use,’ while yohambei means literally * will 
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be good.’ They wo generally exactly antithetical; for instance ‘ Will it 
do if I go to-morrow' is Asu itte yokambei hash ' ?—Ant dame hash’, 
‘To-morrow will bo too late.’ 

Tho meaningless ni so much used by the lower classes at T6ki6 is 
changed iuto na and is used by evory ono. In polite conversation it 
takes the suffix slit and becomes noth’. Occasionally a yokel, in his 
dosiro to be excruciatingly polito, attaches tho shl to tho preceding word 
ns well; as s6 dash' noth’ I Amari samuish’ noth’! But this is repro- 
honsiblo and botokons a sad want of education I 

So is par excellence the postposition of tho dialoct. Besides embrac¬ 
ing all tho ideas of motion towards and rost at, it occurs in such phrases 
as Ttnkuyt sa oite o hire,—' Put it on tho tablo/ Uchi sa wasurete 
kita, ‘1 loft it at homo Oloko sa kureta, • I gavo it to tho child/ 

An expression of constant occurrouco is N<y6 na korula, which is a 
contraction for Nani jd na lcoto da (jO moaning ‘itom/ ‘particular’). 
It is usod interrogatively in tho sonso of • what is tho matter ? * and also 
rofloctivoly to oxpross surpriso or inability to answor a qnostion. NajO 
is much used iu -ntl interrogations. I was ouco politely asking a littlo 
lady of about olovon yonrs old aftor tho wolfaro of her mothor, who had 
rocoutly boon ill, aud for waut of this word uttorly failod to mako mysolf 
understood, ospeoially as nono of tho words that I know for * mothor ’ 
soomod to bo familiar to hor. I was abandoning tho attempt iu dospair, 
whon a student camo to my roscuo with Da soma tea naju de o idena • 
sfiita hash', which elicited tho prompt answer shidai ni iish'. 

San as a titlo is of quito rccout introduction, and its uso is considered 
a sign of affectation, aud is ridiculed as au imitation of a cockuoyism of 
tho metropolis. A fow years ago tho word was not known, aud a 
gontloman said Sama [158] at full length when speaking of or to tho 
Princo or a member of tho Prince’s family, aud to his own fathor and 
elder brothers. For all othor persons tho titlo was Dono, usod not 
with tho family name, but with tho na or given name. Tho lower 
classes uso Sama moro generally, and havo for it tho contraction sa and tsa. 

Tho favorite word for feeling unwell is t /amcru: ha ga yameta, 
atama ga yameta are the only expressions ever heard for ‘I havo a 
tooth-ache,’ ‘a licad-ache, otc.’ It is written with the character for 
itameru $S not with that for yamai & as given in Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary. 
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Amari is especially used in tho two phrases amari ii, morning 
‘with pleasure’ or simply ‘yes,’ and amari yokanxbei , ‘that will bo tho 
very thing.’ 

Natnbu does duty both for ikuttU and ikura (how many, how much), 
and nambu ka for sazo, ns Namlu ha o koivakatta brisk'! 4 How tired you 
must bo!' 

There arc a fow othor words which nro known, but not much used in 
Tdkid, but which are specially nffectbd by tbo Yoncznwa pcoplo of nil 
classes: 

Oboko, for instanco, is almost tho only word for children of both 
Boxes. 

Samazama and Sliiiju, which in Tflkid are considered to bolong to 
tho book style, roplaco iro-iro with tho meaning 4 various,’ ‘all sorts of.’ 

Xosa-nai is always usod for ‘easy’ to tho oxclnsion of \yasashii,' 
which is novor heard. 

ltamashii 4 deplorable,' taioai-nai ‘sonscloss,’ and sfohhi ‘pitiful,’ 
aro all common ; and a coolio makos boliovo to dcclino a socond cup of 
sake with tho phrase Ora fa o thOshi ml 

Kusai (stinking) is used in tho locution mi-kusai ‘ugly,’ ‘uuplcas- 
iug to tho sight,* and sounds to Tdkifl oars singularly foroiblo nud 
inelegant. 

It will of courso bo understood that in collecting tho foregoing 
words and phrases I bavo not attempted to exhaust tho peculiar expres¬ 
sions of tho dialoct; but ou tho [154] ovo of quitting tho district I throw • 
togothor thoso facts which had from timo to limo como under my 
observation, in tho boliof that, to thoso who from a philological point of 
view nro makiug a study of tho Jnpancso language, no contribution of 
now material, however humble, can bo totally devoid of interest. 

Tflkid, March, 1875. 


n JfUIKLEJOHN AND CO., PRINTERS, 20 WATER STREET, TOKO HAMA, JAPAN. 
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1-OH THE WHOLE YEAR OF 1872. 
Windrows showing the direction and average 
of winds throughout the year 1872. 


TABLE I. 

AVERAGE OF 1830 OBSERVATIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 1872. MADE AT THE 
PHYSICAL SCHOOL OF NAGASAKI. 


Changing Months. 
April, May, September, 1H72. 



If** 






\y si - 


south-west MONSOON. 

June, July, August, 1872. 


W a 

LL 3.5 U 





NORTH MONSOON. 

October, November, December, January, February, 
March, 1872. 









TABLE II. 


The whole Year. AVERAGE OF 10,000 OBSERVATIONS 

Windroses showing the direction and average DURING 15 YTiARS MADE AT DESIMA 
of winds throughout the year, the changing NEAR NAGASAKI, 
months, S. W. monsoon and N. monsoon. 


Changing Months. 
April, May, September. 


I 



SOUTH-WEST MONSOON. 
June, July, August. 


= 5 = 4 = 


« * 1 - i - 


10 


20 


30 




40 



NORTH MONSOON. 

October, November, December, January, February, March. 


1 I I l i J -i * 1 1 1 i . i i. 1 . i 

SO 60 70 SO 











TABLE III. 


JANUARY. 


FEBRUARY. 

kJT 


MARCH. 

JT 


APRIL. 
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4oU>^ 
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SWIT. irilK.lt 
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DECEMBER. 



WINDIiOSES, 

SHOWING THE DIRECTIONS AND 


AVERAGES OF WINDS, 

IN THE DIFFERENT >1OKTHH OF THE YEAR 

1872, 

AS OBSERVED AT THE STATION, NAGASAKI. 
[Physical School, at 87 metr.n ulnae the In-el <</' the .Via.] 


EXPLANATION 


Three diagram* furniah an accurate Mininiary of the 
general direction of the wind during the your 1372. the 
rrHiilt of IBM obeervation*. The length of the outer radiu* 
on r<iin|>:.iirt<>ii with Uie acalo tdmwa the relative direction 
arid the peiccntageof the prevailing wind*. If, for in*tmic.\ 
the wind hliould have Imcn confined to the North during the 
moiltii o' February the radio* N. ahouhl Ik* h* long as tlm 
whole B(alu of 100. The North wind having prevailed in a 
hundred observation* 84.0 time*, the length of >h«- rad in a 
aliould K- 34.0 division* of the m-bI*>. 

The average of each wind i« given iu the inner part of 
the circle, a* well a* the relative number of ol> nervation a 
in which the direction of the wind wan not |«er«*ptibl*. 
Theae aie indicated by the word • , calin.“ 




















TABLE IV. 

RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATION, NAGASAKI. 


(82° 45' N. L.; 129° 52' East of Grcouwiclr) ovor Nov. nud Doc., 1871. 



H 

Dee. 

Mediums oat 
of those two 
Months. 

Barometer (Mediums, corrected). 

80.1G 

80.28 

80.195 

Highest stand of Barometer . 

80.45 

80.54 


10 

5 


Lowost stand ofBavometer ...»... 

29.74 

29.74 



18 

27 


Tiip.iuiouktbr (in tlio si iado, open air). Mediums . 

57.9 

4G.4 

62.2 


78.4 

04.4 


Dato of tlio wamo. 

G 

8 



89.2 

80.7 


Dato of tbo same. 

24 

10 


Thermomotor tin tlio sun, open air), Mediums. 

57.0 

47.1 

52.5 

Highest Temperature iu the sun . 

77.0 

G5.7 


Dato of tlio sumo. 

18 

24 


Lowest Tomporaturo in tlio suu. 

88.8 

28.2 


Dato of tlio sumo. 

24 

10 


Thermometer (inside tlio liouso). Mediums . 

50.7 

48.7 

64.2 

Highest Tomporaturo insido tlio honso. 

70.0 

04.4 

Date of tlio saiuo. 

18 

22 


Lowest Tomporaturo insido tho houso . 

48.0 

42.1 


Date of tho radio. 

80 

10 


Number of rain days. 

10 

12 

Sura 22 

“ hours of rain. 

524 

8.48 

044 

8.01 

" 117 

Quantity of min faliou. 

" 0.44 

Number of misty days . 

12 

<i 

7 

“ 19 

“ hail days . 

8 

“ 8 

“ snow days . 


4 

•• 4 

“ thunder days . 

ii 

1 

" 1 

“ foggy days ..... 

ii 

ii 

ii 


G.O 

5.0 

0.1 

Number of porfcct cloudless days. 

2 

1 

Sura 8 

“ earthquakes. 

ii 

ii 

it 

“ storms . 

2 

4 

Sura G 


ii 

ii 

ii 

Mediums of tension of tho vapour of water. 

0.85 

0.25 

0.80 


70.8 

71.5 

71.1 

Mediums of dow-poiuts. 

40.0 

85.4 

10.7 


22 

80 

“ " N.N.E. 

12 

12 

. 

“ “ N.E........... 

18 

17 

5 

» •• E.N.E. 

0 

5 

g 

“ “ E. 

12 

4 

a 

" •• R.S.E.... 

8 

0 

5= - 

•• “ B.E. 

1 

1 


“ “ S.S.E. 

0 

1 

“ •' S. 

0 

0 


" “ s.s.w. 

«• “ H.W . 

1 

8 

0 

0 


•• “ w.s.w. 

G 

G 

a 

“ “ w. 

8 

8 


•* « W.N.TV. 

1G 

8 

1 

" “ N.W. 

14 

18 

s 

" " N.N.W... 

21 

25 

o 

“ “ Calm. 

10 

8 


Mediums of pressuro of tho wiuds... 

8.4 

4.15 


Number of observations, out of which all these Mediums 

•151 

155 

Sum 800 





























































TABLE V. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

On the station NAGASAKI (82° 45' N.L.; 129° 52' East of Greenwich) over the year 1872. 



Barometer (Mediums, corrected) . 

Highest stand of Barometer . 

Date of the highest stand of Baromoter. 

Lowest stand of Barometer . 

Date of the lowest stand of Barometer. 

Tjterjiometkr (in the shade, open air, Mediums) 

Highest Temperature in tho shade. 

Date of tho same. 

Lowest Tempcraturo in tho shade. 

Date of the same. 

Thermometer (in the Sun, open air, Mediums) 

Highest Tempcraturo in tho Sun . 

Date of tho same. 

Lowest Tempcraturo in the Sun . 

Date of the same. 

Thermometer (inside tho house, Mediums) ... 

Highest Temperature inside the house. 

Date of tho snmo. 

Lowest Temperature inside tho house . 

Dato of tho same. 

Number of Rain days. 

“ of Hours of Raiu . 

Quantity of Raiu fallen . 

Number of Misty dnys . 

“ “ Hail-days. 

“ “ Snow-days . 

“ “ Thunder-days .. 

“ “ Foggy days . 

Mediums of Clouds (Brightness of the Sky). 

Number of wholly cloudless days.. 

“ “ Earthquakes. 

“ “ Storms.. 

“ “ Typhoons.. 

Mediums of Tension of tho vapour of the water . 

Rclativo Humidity. 

Mediums of Dcw-poiuts. 

Number of Winds N. 



<1 

a 

ii 

^• •••••••■•••■ •••••••••••*••••••••• ••••• 

II 

a 

ii 

N .E• ••••••«•••••••*••••••*••••••••••••••••••• 

II 

a 

ii 

• E • ••••••••••••»••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


it 

ii 

«E • •••••••••••»•••••• •**•••• ••••••••••••••••••• 

It 

m 

«« 

• O 1 A. i f lllk 

44 

a 

• ii 

- - _ ■ — -- — — — — — — ~ 1 . 

S.T'j • MMMtM ■••(*•••••!•••• •*•(••••••••«•••• 

u 

a 

ii 

S • • Ij • •••••••••••*••••••**■ •••••••%••••»•••• 

it 

a 

ii 


«4 

•• 

ii 

S • S • "W • •«•••••••••••••••«•••••••••••• ••••••■« 

it 

a 

*i 

S.W. . . . , ............ ••••••••••••••••. ........ 


M 

(I 


Hi 

(( 

n 

Ml MIIMtM IMIMMtfl 

a 

(( 

ii 

ii*i I T • 

a 

ii 

i< 

— » — — - - . ^ — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

MM ••••••••••••••••••••••••••»•«• •••••••• 

a 

ii 

ii 


a 

ii 

ii 

Calm ..... 


80.25 

30.52 

19 

29.86 

8 

42.3 

G8.7 

23 

25.9 
4 

48.9 

73.8 
28 
23.2 

4 

44.8 
58.1 
23 
3G.7 
17 

9 

86 

2.32 

11 


Mediums of Pressure of the Winds . 

Number of Observations, out of which all these Mediums 
are calculated. 


0.20 

67 

28.G- 
50 
8 

11 . 
18 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

13 

20 

18 

6 

8.5 


80.10 

30.43 

1 

29.G9 

18 

54.2 

73.6 
26 
83.4 

9 

55.0 

78.8 
26 

30.9 
9 

54.7 
71.6 
26 

41.9 
9 
9 

52 

8.52 

12 




0.80 

68 

40.1 

25 

5 

16 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 

8 

6 
25 
16 

8 

3 

8 

9 

8 

4.5 



29.98 

30.12 

5 

29.2G 

29 

69.4 

82.4 
24 
54.0 

6 

71.2 

86.2 
26 
58.2 

6 

68.5 
76.0 
28 
58.8 

6 

8 

40* 

4.89 


29.88 

80.08 

14 

29.69 

9 

74.1 

85.8 
8 & 18 
61.5 

1 

76.1 
89.4 
18 

63.9 
14 * 

74.1 
80.0 
22 
61.8 

1 

18 

65 

5.66 



Aug. . Sept. Oct. 


29.72 

30.02 

20 

29.42 
11 
82.8 
93.0 
2 &8 
70.0 
27 
84.6 
100.8 
7 

C5.1 

81 

88.8 

89.5 

2 

73.1 

27 

12 

42 

5.73 

1 



29.89 

80.10 

25 

29.72 

16 

76:4 

91.6 

7 

63.8 
27 

78.4 

91.8 
7 

61.9 
27 & 28 

77.5 
86.4 

7 

70.0 

21 

11 

68 * 

5.58 

1 


2 

3 

5.1 

1 

1 

(on tlio 2) 
it 

0.03 

74 

65.7 

1 G 

9 

56 

13 

7 

4 

7 
1 
0 
0 

19 

2 

8 
1 
5 
4 
3 

8.04 


80.06 

80.31 

81 

29.74 

10 

68.9 
82.6 

14 & 17 

51.4 
31 

70.9 
87.6 
14 
50.1 
81 

70.5 
81.3 
17 
60.8 
81 

4 

25i 



8 

2 

1 

O 

13 

5 

3 

1 

8 

9 

9 

3.43 


Mediums 
out of the 
year. 



100.8 
7 Aug. 

23.2 
4 Feb. 
64.9 

89.6 
2 Aug. 

35.6 
28 Jan. 
Sum 122 

“ 583 


0.95 

1.75 

2.07 

47 

.71 

4 

14 

19 

Sum 

85 

<« 

u 

a 

a 

2 

•i 

ii 

ii 

a 

12 

it 

1 

2 

ii 

16 

1 

•i 

1 

ii 

5 


(on tho 1st). 


6.2 
Sutu 19 
“ 3 

“ 19 


0.83 

6G 

43.8 

39 

G 

26 

5 

6 
8 
8 
1 
0 
1 
8 
2 
4 
2 

12 

9 

7 

8.05 


i I 

l 

3 
7 

19 

17 

4 

2.52 


150 155 


150 155 Sum 1830 













































































Table VI. 


MONTHLY. 

Mediums of Barometer during 1872. 



































Table VII. MONTHLY. 

Mediums op Temperature in the Open Air (shade), over 1872. 





























































































APPENDIX. 


THE REVIVAL OF PURE SHlfl-TAU* 


By 4 pure Shifi-tau ’ is meant the religious belief of the Japanese . 
people previous to the introduction of Buddhism and the Coufucian 
philosophy into Japan, and by its revival the attempt which a modern 
school of writers has made to eliminate these extraneous influences, 
and to present Shift-tau in its original form. The very name of 
Shifi-tau is repudiated by this school, on the ground that the word 
was never applied to the ancient religious belief uutil the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism and Confticinnism rendered its employment necessary 
for the sake of distinction, and the argument that, because this belief 
is called by n Chiuese name, it must therefore bo of Chinese origin, 
is of no valuo whatever. 

The statement that the study of tho Chinese clussics was introduced 
in the year 285 A. D., though received without mistrust by European 
writers on tho authority of native historians, may certainly be questioned. 
Tho earliest extant accouut of historical events (the Ko-zhi-ki) dates 
only from the year 711 of our era, while no attempt whatever of the 
kind is recorded to have been made earlier than the 5th century; and 
yet the Ni-hofi-gi (720 A. D.) affects to give the precise dates, even to 
the day of the month, of ovonts that are ascribed to the seventh century 
[2] B. C., or fifteen centuries back. An even stronger ground for dis¬ 
believing tho accuracy of the early chronology is tho extraordinary 
longevity assigned by it to the early Mikados. Of the fifteen Mikados 
from Zhin-mu Tefi-wau dowu to Ou-zhifi Tcfi-wau’s predecessor, eleven 
are said to have lived considerably over one hundred years. One of 
them, Suwi-nifi-wau, reached the age of one hundred and forty-one 
years, and his successor Kei-kau Tefi-wau lived to the age of one hundred 
and forty-three, while to Ou-zhifi Tefi-wau and his successor Nifi- 
* Revised by the author, 1882. 
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toku Tefi-wau are given one hundred and eleven and ono hundred 
and twenty-three years respectively. They are, however, surpassed in 
longevity by the famous Take-uchi no Sukune, who is reported to have 
died in A. D. 390 at the age of three hundred and fifty-six years. A 
further reason for doubting the statement is that the Ko-zhi-ki names the 
« Thousand character Composition ” (Sen-thi-moX) as one of the Iwoks 
brought over in A. D. 285, although it is certain that it could not have 
reached Japan much earlier than the middle of the 5th century.' All 
that eui safely bo said is that Confucianism probably preceded Buddhism. 

The first Buddhist images and Sfitras were brought to Japan from 
Korea in the year 552, if wo can believe tho Ni-holbgi, but it was long 
before the religion obtained much hold on the people. In the beginning 
of the ninth century the priest Kuukai (b. 774, d. 835, better known 
by his posthumous name of Kou-bofu Dai-shi) compounded out of Bud¬ 
dhism, Confucianism and ShiH-tftU a system of doctrine called Iiiyau- 
bu Shifi-tau. Its most proiniucnt characteristic was tho theory that 
Shill-tau deities were nothing more than transmigrations of Buddhist 
divinities, and Kuu-kai is accused of perpetrating various forgeries in 
order to obtain credit for his teaching. Tho alliance thus effected 
between tho native belief and the foreign religion enabled tho latter 
to obtain tho ascendency to which it was entitled on account of its 
superior adaptation to man’s sense of his own shortcomings and 
longing for perfection. Buddhism became tho religion of the whole 
nation, from the Mikado [3] down to the lowest of his subjects, and 
continued to hold that position until tho period of the Tokugnha 
Shiysugufis, when it was supplanted in tho intellects of the educated 
class by the moral philosophy of Clioo He. The practise of pure 
Shin-tan was kept alive for one or two centuries at the Mikado’s court, 
and at a few Shifi-tau temples which might be counted on one’s fingers, 
but finally degenerated into a mere thing of forms, the meaning of 
which was forgotten, while the forms themselves were perverted. 

In addition to theRiyau-l>u Shifi-tau there arose at least three other 
schools; namely the Yuwi-itsu Shifi-tau invented by Yoshido Kanctorai 
about the end of the 15th century, that of Deguclii Xobuyoshi KaZiiwhi 
of the Oe-lcuu temple in Ise, about 1660, aud the Suwi-ga Shifi-tau of 


1 Ko-ihi-ki Den, vol. xxxiii., f. 27 . 
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Yamazaki Afi-sai (b. 1618, d. 1682). The first of these is chiefly 
founded on the Buddhism of the Shin-gofi-shiu, the second explains the 
phenomena of the divine age by means of the Book of Changes (Yeki or 
I-king) ; the third is a combination of the Yoshidn Shifi-tau and Choo 
He’s philosophy.* 

From these few remarks it may be inferred that the successive 
waves of Buddhist and Chinese doctrine which had passed over Japan 
during a period of more than a thousand years had considerably trans¬ 
formed the belief of the people, and if the only means of discovering its 
original nature were an analysis of the teaching of the above-mentioned 
sects, and the rejection of whatever boro traces of a foreign origin, the 
task would necessitate a wide knowledge of Buddhism in both India and 
China, as well as of the Confucian philosophy, and perhaps of Taouism. 
But fortunately, there oxist independently in the Ko-zhi-ki, the Mafi- 
ycfu-sbifu, the Ni-hofi-gi, the Ko-go-zhifu-wi and the Norito, abundant 
materials for the student of the divine age, and it was to theso books 
that Mabuchi, Motowori and Hirata devoted their attention. Together 
with ICnda they form the revivalist school of pure Shifi-tau. I propose 
to givo some account of their lives and works, and the viows held by 
them as to the essence of Sbin-tau. 

[4] During the long period amounting to nearly three hundred 
years which elapsed between the downfall of the Ilou-deu family in 1384, 
and the final establishment of the Tokugaha family as defaclo rulers 
of Japan after the death of Ilideyoshi (Taicoaama) in the end of the 
10th century, Japan had boon tho scene of constant civil war and 
rebellious. The Ashikngft family, which established itself at Kiyau-to 
with a branch of tho Kuwafi-tou, was utterly unable to control its 
unruly vassals, and the capital of the Mikado was frequently delivered 
up to fire and sword. In 1467 and during the six following years, it 
became the battlo-field of the rival retainers of the Ashikaga family, 
and the greater part of the city was twice burnt to the ground. The 
loss to Japanese literature by the destruction of books is said to have 
been immense. Apart from the immediate effects of civil war, learning 
must necessarily have decayed during a period when the profession of 
the soldier was the only honourable calling, and every man w as obliged 
* Zoku-Shifi-tau Tai-i, vol. iv., f. 5 . 
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to be constantly under arms for defence or attack. Nobunnga, it is 
true, restored peace at the capital and in the surroundiug provinces, 
but civil wars still went on in the more remote parts of the country, 
and he had to he perpetually in the field against rival chiefs. Iiideyoehi, 
who succeeded him as the chief military lender, did much to facilitate 
the pacification of the Empire. He broko the power of the Mouri 
family, conquered the turbulent dai-miyau of Kiu-shiu, annihilated the 
Wodawara Hou-dcu who ruled over the Kwafl-tnu, and then despatched 
his warriors to fight and die in Korea. 

The fruits of these efforts were reaped by Iheynsu, whoso power 
was virtually rendered absolute by the victory of Sekigahara, and who 
became Shiynugufl in 1003. During the remainder of bis life, with the 
exception of tbo two short campaigns against Hidoyoshi’s partizans in 
1614 and 1615, ho lived tranquilly at Suil-pu in Suruga, the modern 
Shid/.u-wokn. Ilia chief pursuit seems to huve l»eon the collection of old 
manuscripts, and it is chiefly owing to his exertions that what remains 
of the ancient litcrnturo has been preserved. The Snfi-pu-ki, quoted by 
[5] Hirata, 1 mentioned a largo number of works brought to him from 
various parts of the country, some from ICiynu-to, and others from 
Kamakura, and a few from the monastery of Minohu San in Kufu-ahiu. 
Before his death ho gavo directions that the library of Japanese and 
Chiuoso books which lie lmd formed at Sufl-pu should Iks divided between 
his eighth son, tbo princo of Woliari, and his ninth son, the prince of 
Ki shiu. The former received the greater part of the Japanese hooks, 
the latter the Chinese hooks. Under the direction of the Prince of Woliari 
were composed the Zhin-gi-hofu-ten and Ruwi-zhiu Ni-hon-gi. One 
of Iheyasu’s grandsons, the famous second Prince of Mito (1622-1700), 
known variously us Mito no Kuwnu-mofl Soma, and Mito no Gi-kou 
(Mitsukuni was his nunori), also collected a vast library by purchasing 
old books from ShiR-tau and Buddhist temples and from the people. 
With the aid of a number of scholars, amongst whom tradition says 
were several learned Chinese who had fled to Japan to escape from 
the tyranny of the Manchu couquerors, he composed the Dai-Ni-hofi- 
shi, or History of Great Japan, in two hundred and forty books. 
This book is the standard history of Japan to this day, and all sub- 


* Tamadasuki, vol. ii., f. 5 S. 
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sequent writers on the same subject have taken it ns their guide. He 
also compiled a work on the ceremonies of the Imperial Court, consisting 
of more than five hundred volumes, to which the Mikado condescended 
to give the title of Roi-gi Buwi-tefi. To defray the cost of producing 
these two magnificent works the Prince of Mito set aside at least 
30,000 koku of rice per annum (some accounts say 50,000 others, 
70,000 koku). 

While the study of ancient history thus received powerful impulse 
from men of high position, there manifested itself amongst the lower 
ranks an equal desire to cultivate the native literature. Two of the 
earliest who turned their attention to this subject wore the Buddhist 
priest Koi-chiyuu and the Shifi-tnu priest ICada no Adzuma-maro. 

[6] Kei-ohiyuu was thoson of a iumurahi in tho service of Awoyama, 
the dai-miyat4 of Ama-ga-saki in Setsutsu. He was horn in 1640, and 
early distinguished himself by an excellent memory for poetry, having 
as it is said, committed the Hiyaku-niQ shlu to memory in tho space of 
ten days, when he was only five yours of age. At the age of eleven ho 
became a neophyte at tho monastery of Meu-hofu-zhl at Jmasato near 
Ohozuku, much against tho inclination of his parent*. Two years 
later he shaved his head and removed to tho famous monastery of 
Kau-ya-safi in Ki-shiu. In 1GG2 he became an inmate of a monastery 
near Ikudamn at Ohozaka, but finding its proximity to the city disagree¬ 
able, he absconded, leaving a verso behiud on the wall. From this timo 
he travelled much in the central parts of Japan, studying Buddhism, 
Sanscrit, Chinese literature and poetry, and Japanese history ; but his 
favourite occupation was the study of Japanese poetry. In 1G80 his for¬ 
mer teacher, the abbot of Meu-hofu-zhi, died, and left directions that he 
should be succeeded by Kei-chiyuu, who accepted the charge simply for 
the 8ake of his mother, who was living at Imnsato. About this time the 
Prince of Mito above alluded to invited him to Yedo in order to complete 
a commentary on the Mafi-yefu-shifu which had been commenced by 
Shimokalmbe Chiyau-riu. He declined the invitation, but pleased with 
the Prince’s love for ancient learning, compiled a similar work for him 
called Mafl-yefu-dai-shiyau-ki in twenty volumes, with a supplement in 
two volumes. After the death of his mother he left the monastery, and 
retired into private life in a small cottage in the neighbourhood of Oho- 
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xakn, whence the repeated invitations of the Prince of Mito failed to 
draw him. He died in the year 1701. His published works relating 
to poetry and general literature number sixteen, and he is said to have 
left a quantity of unfinished manuscript behind him.* 

Besides Kei-chiyuu and Shimokahabe Chiyuu-riu (1022-1684) Hi* 
rata mentions Nashimoto Mo-suwi 1 os one of the [7] first who vindi¬ 
cated tho style of the Mnfl-yefu-shifu against that of the modern school. 
His works are extremoly rare. The efforts of thcso three men wore, 
however, confined to the department of poetry, and the credit of having 
founded the modern school of pure Shifl-tnu belongs to Knda. 


Kndn Adzumn-mnro, ns he is most commonly styled, was born in 
1660 near Kiyau-to, his father being the warden of the temple of 
Inari betweou Kiynu-to and Fushimi. From his boyhood up he was 
fond of study, and devoted himself to antiquarian investigation. IIo 
thus acquired an accurate knowledge of the ancient nntionnl records, tho 
old laws, of which only fragments have been presorved, the early prose 
and poetry and tho chronicles of the noble families. Though absolutely 
without any one to point out the way to hint in these researches, be was 
nevertheless enabled to make many valuablo discoveries. When con¬ 
siderably over sixty years of ago lie went to Yedo, where his reputation 
came to the cars of the government, and ho received a commission from 
it to revise and edit the ancient texts. After residing at Yedo for 60 ine 
years he returned to Kiyau-to, and the governor of Fushimi presented 
him with a considerable sum of money as a reward for his labours. It 
is said that the commission caiuo in the first placo from the Mikado, 
who was obliged to communicate with his subjects through the Shiynu- 
gufl, and that the money-reward came from the same source, but there 
is no documentary evidence of this. 

Knda had long cherished a scheme for the establishment of a school 
for tho study of Japanese language and literature, nud ho sent in a 
memorial on tho subject to the authorities at Kiyau-to, probably to the 
machi-bu-gijau, or to the Shiyau-gufi’s Resident (shiyo-shi-dai). But he 


4 Ki-thin Dtf), San-thi/u-roku Ka-shift Riyaht-dtii. 
* Tamadautki, vol. ix, f. 2 . 
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died soon lifter (in 1736), and the project was uever carried out. The 
Ki-zhiH Defi indeed says that the necessary sanction had been given, 
and that Koda had already selected a spot nenr the burial-place of the 
Higashi Holl-guwnB-zhi, but Hirata (in the Tamadasuki) thinks that 
this so-called sanction, [8] if ever given, was not formal and official. 
ICada’s memorial has lately beou published in a separate form by 
Hirata ICanetaue and can easily be obtaiued. It is a most vigorous 
protest against the utter neglect of Japanese learning for Chinese, 
which had up to that time been almost universal. 

It is usually stated that Kndn, shortly before his death, gave orders 
to his pupils to destroy all his manuscripts, on the ground that they 
must contain many errors, and be therefore calculated to mislead stu¬ 
dents, while the good which might bo iu them could easily bo discovered 
without their aid. Hirata Atsutane repeats this story, but it is stated, 
on the authority of Atsutane’s son Kanctnnc, that the Kada family 
still possess several boxes full of unpublished writings of Adsunm-inaro. 
It may be doubted,, howover, whether they are of much actual value, 
seeing that their author was the first who attempted to eluciduto the 
meaning of the nneient books, and as Atsutane says, ‘wo can seo from 
the works which Kada published duriug his life-time, such ns his com¬ 
mentaries on the Mnfl-ycfu-shifu and Zhin-dni no Mnki, that ho had good 
renson to be dissatisfied with the conclusions which be had reached/ 

Kada’s views may be briefly stated as follows : “ Looming is a 
matter in which the highest interests of the empire are involved, and no 
man ought to be vain enough to imagine that he is able by himself to 
dovelope it thoroughly. Nor should the student blindly adhere to the 
opinions of his teacher. Any one who desires to study Japanese litera¬ 
ture should first acquire a good knowledge of Chinese, and then pass over 
to the Mnil-yefu-skifu, from which he may discover the ancient principles 
of the divine age. If he resolve bravely to love and admire antiquity, 
there is no reasou why he should fail to acquire the aucieut style in 
poetry as well as in other things. In ancient times, as the poet expressed 
only the genuine sentiments of his heart, his style was naturally straight¬ 
forward, but since the practice of writing upon subjects chosen by lot has 
come into vogue, the language of poetry has become oruate and the ideas 
[9] forced, thus producing a laboured appearance. The expression of 
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fictitious sentiment about the relations of the sexes aud miscellaneous 
subjects, is not genuine poetry.” 4 Kadn, true to his own principles, 
never wrote a line of amatory poetry. We can readily understand his 
contempt for the modern versifiers, when we recall the picture of licen¬ 
tiousness which some of the verses in the popular collection called 
Hiyaku-niR ehiu present. What in English has to bo disguised under 
the name of love was too often mere sensual passion indulged in at the 
expenso of the most sacred domestio relations. During the middle ages 
it seems to have been the practice for persons skilled in the trifling 
art of making stanzas of thirty-one syllables to assemble at drinking 
parties, and to draw lots for subjects to write about. Tho 67th stanza 
of tin's collection contains an allusion to this custom. 

Atautuue Jins a note in tho Tnmadasuki, tho object of which is to 
refulo tho common notion that Koi-chiyuu, Motowori, and Mubuchi ought 
to bo considered tho anocstors of the antiquarian school, to tho exclusion 
of Kada. The cause of this notion is that tho men who entertain it are 
merely versifiers and take verse-making to ho nil essential part of the 
labours of the nntiquarinns. Koi-chiyuu, who was a Buddhist priest, 
certainly did some service in editing the Mufi-yefu-shifu, but to praise 
Mabuchi and Motowori for their poetry nlouo is to misnpprehond the 
real character of the work they performed. This consisted in the 
revival of Shifi-tau, and poetry was merely secondary with them. Kudu’s 
memorial proves that ho was the founder of tho school of Pure Shin-tau. 
Mabuchi was his pupil, and Motowori in his turn tho pupil of Mabuchi. 

Kada had no children of his own, and adopted his nophow Arimaro 
(1706-1761). Arirunro came to Yedo, and taught his uncle’s views 
with some success. He was particularly learned in that branch of 
Japanese nrchrcology which deals with the ancient system of govern¬ 
ment under tho Mikados, nud having attracted tho notice of [10] 
fayhsu Kin-go (1715-1771), the first of the name, who took great 
interest in the subject, he entered the service of that Prince. A dispute 
subsequently took place, on account of which Arimaro resigned, but he 
continued to take pupils at his own house. There is a notice of his life 
and works in the Ki-zhiQ DeS. 

'Preface of Nobtiyoshi to the collection of Kada’s verses entitled ShiyuB- 
yefu-shifn, quoted in the Tamadasuki, vol. ix., p. 6. 
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When Arimaro quitted the service of Tayaau Kin-go, ho recom¬ 
mended a certain Mabuchi in his stead. 

II. 

Mabuchi was a man of ancient lineage, being dextended from Take- 
tsunumi no mikoto, the demi-god who took the form of a gigantic crow 
and acted as guide to Zhin-mn Tefl-vrau in his invasion of Yamashiro, 
as related in the Ni-hofi-gi. 7 

About the middle of the 13th century thero was a Skin-tau priest of 
one of the lesser shrines of Kami-gamo near Kiyau-to, whose daughter, 
one of the Kmperor’s women, received a gift of oOO koktt of land at Wo- 
kabo near Hamamatsu in Towotafumi. With these lands she endowed a 
shrine to the gods of Kamo and made her brother Miolii-hisa chief warden 
of it. The living, if it may be so called, became hereditary in the family 
of his young brother and heir, nud three generations later the name 
of the village was adopted as tho family surname. In the end of the 
17th century tho wardenship was held by Wokabo Zhi-rau-asa-wo-inoB, 
and Mabuchi, who was his nephew, was born at Wokabe in 1(197. 

His biogrnphor says that at one period he was desirous of entering 
tho Buddhist priesthood, but his parents refused their consent, and ho 
thereupon quitted their roof for that of tho chief innkeeper at Hama¬ 
matsu, whoso daughter ho married. Amongst his friends wore two 
Shin-tnu priests, Sugiura Shinano no Kami and Mori Mift-hu no Seu-fu, 
both pupils of Kada. Sugiura’s wife was a niece of Kudu, who on his 
way to and from Ycdo vised to stop with his relations, and Mabuchi thus 
made [11] his acquaintance. It was about this time that ho changed 
his previous name of Masa-fuji for that of Mabuchi, by which ho is 
generally known." 

In 1733, at tho age of thirty-six, he went up to Kiyau-to and beoame 
one of Kada’s pupils, but ns Kada died in 1736, ho only profited by his 
teacher’s lessons for a comparatively short period. Nevertheless, ho 
made excellent use of his time, ns is shown by the fact that he alone of 

1 Vide Klaproth’s introduction to the “ Annalcs des Dairi,” which contains a 
fairly good translation of voL iii. of the Ni-hofi-gi. 

'Previous to this he had either received or chosen five other names in turn 
at different periods of his life. 
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nil those who studied under Itada, surpassed his master in learning. Iu 
1738 he removed to Yedo, where he passed the remainder of his life. 
Having established his reputation as a scholar, he entered the service of 
Tayasu Kin-go iu 1740, with whom he remained fourteen years, until 
old age compelled his retirement. He did in the end ot 1709 at the 
age of 72, and was buried at the Buddhist monastery of Tou-dui-schi at 
Shinagahn. 

Motowori in his Tunuigatsuinn,® under the heading “ Agatawi 1 ® no 
ushi’s claim to bo considered the founder of ancient learning ” says : “ The 
branch of study which consists of investigating the ancient language 
and modes of thought witli a mind perfectly freed from Chinese influences 
was initiated by Mubuchi. Before his time the usual studies were con¬ 
fined to the Ko-kifl-sbifu and later collections. The Mafl-yefu-shifu was 
considered obscure and unintelligible. No one was capable of appreciat¬ 
ing its merits or of distinguishing between the moro ancient and modem 
poorns which it contains, and no ouo evor attempted U) acquire the langu¬ 
age of the Mafl-yefu-shifu, so as to wield it as his own. The power of 
acquiring this ancient language so ns to employ it with perfect ease, of 
composing poetry ia the style of the Mafl-yefu-shifu and of writing prose 
iu the ancient manner, which some have attained to in later times, is 
owing to the teachings of Mubuchi. The Moderns may imagine that 
they have made this acquisition by their own efforts, but there is no 
one who does not stand in debt to him. Every one [12] knows now 
that in order to understand the ancient texts, such as the Ko-zhi-ki and 
Ni-hofl-shiyo-ki, H it is necessary to avoid being misled by Chinese 
notions, to study antiquity and to be guided by ancient ideas, but the 
knowledge of theso truths is tho very spirit of Mubuchi’s teaching of 
the Mafl-yefu. The service which he performed in founding a branch of 
learning which 1ms such high claims to veueration as the study of 
antiquity, is one of incalculable value to mankind.” 

Ka-tou Chikugc, who for many years was a pupil of Mabuchi, is 
the best authority for biographical aud literary detail. He says: 
" From a very early age I lived iu Mabuclii’s service, and I was both 

• Vol. i., f. 8v. ' 

” Name adopted by Mabuchi for liis place of abode. 

• 11 Another name for the Ni-hofl-gi. 
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a constant spectator of his mode of life and an auditor of his words. 
He was very different in appearance from ordinary men. From his 
looks he might bo taken to be a person of small acuteness and slow in 
thinking, but sometimes the true heart of a Japanese burst forth in his 
language, which was then distinguished by the most perfect eloquence. 
That his hand-writing resembled ihat of ancient manuscripts, was no 
doubt the effect of his unwenried and long continued diligence in the 
study of antiquity. His house and furniture were l>oth formed upon 
ancient models, and ho neither lent ear to nor bestowed attention on 
anything modern. In this way his mind naturally acquired an old- 
fashioned mould, and all its productions, whether written or verbal, 
were pervaded by the same tint. 

"In composing poetry he worked most conscientiously. Every 
stanza was the subject of much consideration and frequent correction. 
Three separate styles are to he distinguished in his compositions. 
The first was imitated from Kndn no Adzumu'iuuro, and is elegant 
ami feminine in form. The second is entirely his own ; polished, 
musical, ami yet manly. In his later years his range of thought was 
higher, and his language was natural and simple to a degroe not to be 
attained by ordinary persons." 1 * [13] Mabucbi’s chief aim was to 
carry out the idea originated by ICnda, namely to illustrate the pre¬ 
historic age. For tin's purpose ho considered that it was necessary to 
begin by explaining the Mufi-yefu-shifu. Pootry was with him only 
the means to an ond. At the only interview which ever took placo 
between Mabuchi and Motowori, the latter spoke of his own project of 
writing a commentary on the Ko-zhi-ki. Mabuchi replied that he also 
bad wished to explain the sacred writings, but in order to do this it 
was first necessary to get rid of the effects of Chinese philosophy, and 
discover the genuine beliefs of antiquity. The first step towards their 
elucidation was to recover the ancient language, which could only be 
done by studying the Mnfi-yefu-shifu. This preliminary task he lmd 
himself accomplished, and he urged Motowori, who was yet young, to 
apply himself diligently to the study of the Ko-zhi-ki. 


u From the preface to a collection of Mabuchi’s prose and poetical works, 
entitled Agatawi Kamo no Ka-shifu, quoted by Hirata. 
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It appears that some writers have accused Motowori of inventing 
these views for Mabuchi, but the writings of the latter arc evidence of 
his having held these opinions. In his Nishi-rannnbi (quoted in the 
Tuimidnsuki) he says: “ The Moderns have held the erroneous opinion 
that the Mail-yefu-shifu contains nothing but poetry, which is lit ouly 
for women to amuse themselves with, and many shallow fools, who can¬ 
not understand the ancient poetry and are ignorant of the ancient 
books, have made attempts to explain the divine ago according to ideas 
derived from Chinese literature. Thus their utterances are mere so¬ 
phistry, utterly opposed to tho ancient Japanese 1 way.’ ’’ 

Mulmchi then proceed* to lay down the course of study which 
should bo followed in order that tho ‘ way ’ of tho gods and ancient 
emperors may be thoroughly comprehended. The old pootry is to bo 
taken at tho commencement, namely tho collection entitled tho Mufl- 
yefu-sl»ifu, and tho Nurilo, as being tho earliest specimens of prose, 
should come next. Next follow tho Ko-xhi-ki, Ni-hoR-ki (also called 
Ni-hoK-fhiyo-ki), Shiyolu Ni-hoa-gi, and other ancient histories. After 
this tho books which treat of rites and ceremonies, such as tho Ycn-gi 
Shiki, the [14] Sei-h'u-aeu, tho Hohu-gaR-mi, Gttn-ka Shi-dui, etc., 
must be carefully rend in proper order, and the Monogatari , 13 or earliest 
writings iu syllable characters (kana), must be studied for the sake of 
the traces which they contuin of tho archuic language. 

Mabuchi was a very voluminous writer. A list of his works is 
given at the end of the notice of his life iu tho SaR-zkifu-rohi Ku-shifu 
MyaJcUrdcn. Mauy of them have been superseded by the writiugs of 
subsequent authors, but a considerable number are still worthy of being 
studied. There are tho MaK-yefu-diifu, or commentary on the Mail- 
ycfu-8hifu, nnd its supplement, the Ko-kin-shtfu Uchi-gilci, commentary 
on the collection called Ko-kiR-thifu, Hiyaku-niRshiu Ko-selsu and 
Hiyaku-niR-diiu uhivxanabi, commentaries on the collection of verses 
called lliyaku-nin-skiu; Kwwm-zhi-kau, a lexilogus of Makura kotoba, 
Ise-Monogatari Ko-i and Tai-i ; and the GeR-zhi Monogatari Shift- 
diiyahu (new comments on), besides those which are noticed below. 

”A list'd the chief Mo»cga/ari is given in the third volume of the biblio¬ 
graphical work called GuSl-shiyo ickt-rail. The Hcike-monogatari does not really 
belong to this class, as has been erroneously supposed by some students. 
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In the Koku-i-kau we have Mabuchi’s views upon the worthlessness 
of the Chinese philosophy. Ho asks : “ Wherein lies the value of a rule 
of conduct? In its conducing to the good order of the state.” He 
argues that * while the Chinese for ages past have had n succession of 
different dynasties to rule over them, Japan has been faithful to one 
uninterrupted lino of sovereigns. Every Chinese dynasty was founded 
upon rebellion and parricide. Sometimes a powerful ruler was able to 
transmit his authority to his son and grandson, but they in their turn 
were inevitably deposed and murdered, and the country was in a per¬ 
petual stato of civil war. A philosophy which produced such effects 
must be founded on a false system. 

‘When Confucianism was first introduced into Japan, the simple- 
minded natives, deceived by its plausible appearance, accepted it with 
cagorncps, and allowed it to spread its influence everywhere. The con¬ 
sequence was the civil [ 16 ] war which broke out immediately after the 
death of Tcfl-ji Tefl-wau in G71 between that emperor’s brother und son, 
which only came to an end in 072 by the suicide of the latter. In the 
8 th century the Chinese costume and etiquette were adopted by the 
Court. This foreign pomp and splendour covered the rapid depravation 
of men's hearts, and created a wide gulf between the Mikado and his peo¬ 
ple. So long ns the sovereign maintains a simple style of living, the 
people are contented with their own hard lot. Their wants lire few and 
they are easily ruled. But if the sovereign has a magnificent palace, gor¬ 
geous clothing, and crowds of finely-dressed women to wait on him, the 
sight of these things must cause in others a desire to possess themselves of 
the same luxuries; or if they are not strong enough to take them by force, 
it excites their envy. If the Mikado had continued to live in a house 
roofed with shingles, and whose walls were of mud, to wear hempen 
clothes, to carry his sword in a scabbard wound round with the tendrils of 
some creeping plant, and to go to the chase carrying his bow and arrows, 
as was the ancient custom, the present state of things would never have 
come about. But since the introduction of Chinese manners, the sover¬ 
eign, while occupying a highly dignified place, has been degraded to the 
intellectual level of a woman. The power fell into the hands of ser¬ 
vants, and although they never actually assumed the title, they were 
Sovereigns in fact, while the Mikado became an utter nullity.’ 
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Some one had observed to Mabuchi that it was owing to the Chi¬ 
nese system of morals that the practice of marriage between brothers 
and sisters was discontinued. He explains in reply that ‘ according to 
ancient Japanese custom the children of the same mother were alone 
regarded as united by the fraternal tie; that it was not considered in 
any way objection ah! c for children of the same father by different 
mothers to intermarry. The Chinese forbid marriages between persons 
who bear the same surname, and it was the adoption of this ridiculously 
strict rule that led to the gradual disuse of the ancient practice, which 
was in itself quite harmless. 

• [10] In ancient times when men’s dispositions wore straightforward, 
a complicated system of morals was unnecessary. It would naturally 
happen that had acts might occasionally Im committed, but the straight¬ 
forwardness of men’s dispositions would provent the evil from being 
ooncenlod and growing in extent. So that in thoso days it was unncces 
aary to have r doctrine of right and wrong. But tho Chinese, being 
bad at heart, in spite of the teaching which they got, wero only good on 
tho outside, and their had acts became of such magnitude that society 
was thrown into disorder. The Japanese being straightforward could 
do without teaching. It is said on tho other side that ns tho Japanese 
had no names for benevolence, righteousness, propriety, sagacity and 
truth, they must havo been without those principles. To this Mabuchi 
replies that they exist in every country, in tho same way ns tho four 
seasons which make their annual rounds. In tho spring tho weather 
docs not liecome mijd all at once, nor the summer hot. Nature proceeds 
by gradual steps. According to tho Chinese view it is not spring or 
summer unless it becomes mild or hot all of a sudden. Their principles 
sound very plausible, but nro unpractical.’ 

Mabuchi rendered a great service to the study of Shifl-tnu by the 
pains which he took to illustrato the Norito in a commentary entitled 
Norito Kau (1768). The Norito consists of a selection of the liturgies 
used at certaiu of the more important Shin-tau festivals, and together 
with those parts of the Jiyau-gmmR Gi-shiki and YcX-gi Shiki which 
contain directions for the. celebration of such festivals, afford the most 
authentic information as to the native religious ceromonies. Some of 
them contain passages of remarkable beauty, especially those which are 
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considered to be most ancient in their origin, such as the Ohobarahi no 
Kotoba and Toihigohi no Matsuri no Kotobu. The festival of the 
“General Purification” ( Ohobarahi ) is first mentioned in the Ko-zhi-ki 
ns having been celebrated after the death of Chiyuu-ai Ten-wau (200 
A.D. according to the native chronology), but is supposed to have been 
instituted ns far [17] back as the time of Iznnagi no mikoto. Mnbuchi, 
who may be taken ns a pretty safe guide in such mutters, attributes the 
liturgy as it is preserved in the Yefl-gi Shiki to the reign of Tefi-niu 
Tefi-wnu (673-G80), by which period the words, in the earliest times 
competed by the Nakatomi on each occasion, had assumed n definite 
form censecrated by precedent The YeH-gi Shiki, however, belongs to 
tho 10th century, and therefore the date at which the Norito are actually 
known to have been committed to writing is two centuries later than that 
of the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni-hoK-gi. Still more ancient than the Ohobarahi no 
Kotoba is said to bo tho Idzumo Kuni no MiyaUuko Kama yogoto, which 
Mnbuchi assigns to tho reign of Zhiyo-mei Tefl-wuii (G29-G41), though tho 
origin of tho ceremony at which it was used is evidently fur back in tho 
prehistoric age. ThoToshigobi, Hiroso and Tatsuta Xorito are later again 
than the Ohobarahi. By a fortunate coincidence the study of pure Shin- 
tan cannot bo successfully prosecuted at first hand, without a previous 
acquaintance with ancient forms of tho language, and the result has a na¬ 
tural tendency towards a combined devotion to the two subjects, which is 
explanatory of the wide meaning of term Koku-gnka, ' nutionnl learn¬ 
ing,’ sometimes erroneously used to signify tho study of poetry alone. 

This notice of Mabuchi’s writings is unavoidably deficient, owing to 
the difficulty of procuring copies of his works in tho 1 rook-shops, liven 
tho public library, recently removed to Asukusa, does not possess threo 
volumes by this author which relate to the Ko-zhi-ki, and it is much to 
be regretted that the means should therefore be wanting in order to 
form an estimate of whot he accomplished towards the elucidation of 
this most important and ancient Shifi-tuu monument. 

III. 

The mantle of MabuChi fell upon the shoulders of Motowori Nori- 
naga. This remarkable scholar and critic was born in 1730 at Matsuzaka 
in Ise, a town belonging to the Prince of Ivi-shiu. At the age of ten 
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years he lost his [ 18 ] father, and his mother was left in straitened 
circumstances. Motowori displayed an ardent taste for learning from 
his earliest childhood, and read every book, Chiuese or Japanese, which 
came in his way. In 1752 he went to Kiyau-to, where he studied 
Chinese uuder Hori Kei-zafl and medicine under Takegalm Hofu-gafi, 
in accordance with his mother's wish that he should become a doctor. 
During his stay at the capital of the Mikado ho became acquainted with 
the works of Kci-chiyuu, and rend them with avidity. Previous to this 
his notions of poetry had been the same as those of the Inter versi¬ 
fiers, hut from Kci-chiyuu he learnt the principles of correct style. In 
1757 he returned to his birth-place and set up in practice as a children’s 
physician. 

Shortly after his return, a person who was passing through from 
Ycdo lent him a copy of Mnbuchi’a work on the makum lotola, which 
had just been published. A first perusal failed either to interest or 
convince him, but after repeated readings ho was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge tho justice of the author’s views, and their superiority over those 
of Kci-chiyuu. It was this book which inspired him with his love for 
the study of Japanese antiquity. In the yenr 1761 he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of makiilg tho acquaintance of Mabuchi, when the conversation 
before quoted took place, and he continued to correspond with him and 
to profit by his lessons until tho death of tho elder scholar. 1 * 

The Ko-thi-ki DoX, which is an edition of the Kn-zhi-ki with an 
elaborate commentary, unquestionably his greatest work, was commenced 
in 17G4, but the first part, which contains the commentary on the first 
book of the Ko-ihi-ki, was not completed until 1786. It must have at 
once established his reputation, and one of his biographers states that 
his fame drew nearly five hundred students from all parts of the country. 
The second part was finished in 1792. Three years later he was invited 
to Wakayama by the Prince of Ki-shiu, for whose sake lie refused a 
pension of 300 koku [19] annually, which had been offered to him by 
another dai-miyau. The concluding part of the commentary was com¬ 
pleted in 1796. The printing of the work was begun in 1789 and 
finished in 1822. 


“Tamagatsuma, vol. ii., p. 35 , et infra. 
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In 1801, at the request of a number of his admirers, he again 
visited Kiyau-to, where crowds flocked together to hear his lectures. 
The princes of the blood and many of the Court nobles sought instruc¬ 
tion from him in matters relating to the early history of Japan. He 
died in the autumn of the same year, and was buried in a tomb which 
he had previously caused to be constructed at the monastery of Meu- 
raku-zhi near Matsuzaka. 

This seems a fitting place in which to give some account of the 
earliest extant historical records of the Japanese, and of those of which 
only brief notices have been preserved, taking for our authority tho first 
volume of the Ko-zhi-ki DeK. 

Tho Ni-hoR-gi states that in tho year 403 (4th of Ri-chiyuu 
TeB-wau) “historiographers were appointed for the first time to all 
tho provinces, to record words and events,” from which it may bo 
inferred that such officials had existed at tho Court before that date. 
Tho latter probably also had records of what was known of the earlier 
ages, which would account for tho existence of numerous independent 
chronicles, such as aro quoted in tho Ni-hoR-gi, especially in the first 
two books called tho ZhiR-dai-no-maki. The Ni-hoR-gi also says that in 
tho year 620 (28th of the Empress Suwi-ko TeB-wau) Shiyau-toku Tai- 
shi and Soga no Umako [began to] compile by their joint efforts "A. Record 
of tho Mikado, a Record of the Country, and records of the Omi, Mura- 
zhi, Tomo-no-miyatsuko, feuni no miyalmtko, of the chiefs of the Mikado’s 
followers, and of tho people.” This is the first mention of any records 
of the court. TcB-mu TeB-wau also commanded Prince Kahashima and 
eleven others in 681 to compile a history of tho Mikados and an account 
of ancient matters. Neither of these collections has been preserved. 
In the 9th month of the year 711 the Empress GeB-miyau TeB-wau 
commanded the minister Ynsuniaro to commit the [20] Ko-zhi-ki to 
writing, and he presented it in a finished state in the first month of the 
following year, as it stated in the preface. This is therefore the earliest 
of the extant records. The Shiyoku-Ni-hoB-gi says that the Ni-hoB-gi was 
completed in the year 720, the 6th of the Empress GeB-shiyau TeB-wau, 
and it so far superseded the Ko-zhi-ki that the latter was almost for¬ 
gotten. The cause of this was no doubt the general adoption of Chinese 
ideas, and the consequent preference of a work written iu Chinese style 
AT. VOL. in.— 2. 
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to one of which the chief object was to preserve the form and spirit of 
Japanese antiquity. In 714 Kiyohito and Fu jiraaro were instructed to 
prepare a national history, but either they never completed the work at 
all, or it must have been looked on ns a failure, for no further mention 
of it occurs anywhere. 

The preface to the Ko-zhi-ki is the only authority for the accepted 
account of its origin. The Emperor TeB-mu, at what portion of his 
reign is not mentioned, lamenting that the reoords possessed by the 
chief families contained many errors, resolved to take steps to preserve 
the true traditions from oblivion. He therefore had tho records care¬ 
fully examined, compared and weeded of their faults. There happened 
to bo in his household a person of marvellous memory named Hiyeda 
no Are, who could repeat without a mistako the contents of any 
document he had over seen, nnd nover forgot auythiug that ho heard. 
Ten-mu Tcfi-wau took the pains to instruct this person in tho genuine 
'traditions and ‘old language of former ages/ nnd to make him repeat 
them until he had the whole by heart. “ Before the undertaking was 
completed/' which probably means before it could bo committed to 
writing, tho Emperor died, and for twenty-five years Are’s memory was 
the sole depository of what afterwards received the title of Ko-zhi-H or 
Furu-koto-bumi, as it is read by Motowori. At the end of this interval 
the Empress GcB-miyau ordered Yasuimiro to write it down [21] from tho 
mouth of Are, which accounts for the completion of the manuscript in so 
short a time as four months and a half. Are’s age at this date is not stated, 
but as ho was twenty-eight years of age some time in the reign of TeD-mu 
TeD-wau, it could not possibly have been more than sixty-eight, while 
taking into account the previous order of TeD-mu TeD-wau in 681 for the 
compilation of a history, and the statement that he was engaged on the 
composition of the Ko-zhi-ki at the time of this death in 686, it would 
not be unreasonable to conclude that it belongs to about the last year 
of his reign, in which case Are was only fifty-three in 711. 11 

Apart from the fact that all European writers who have dealt with 
8hiD-tau obtained their information from natives who were acquainted 

“ Hirata in his Ko-shi Chiyou, vol. i., gives reasons for supposing that Arc 
was a woman, and that the compilation of a history attributed to the year 681 
and the project of the Ko-zhi-ki were identical. 
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with its impure forma alone, another source of error has been the too 
ready recognition of the Ni-hoB-gi as the only authority for the native 
cosmogony and the ancient legends. It is not difficult, however, by the 
aid of a comparison between the Ni-hofl-gi and the Ko-zhi-ki, to show 
that the former contains numerous traces of direct Chinese influence, and 
this is also what wo should be led to expect from the fact of its having 
been composed in ft laugua^b which is intended to represent the Chinese 
idiom as nearly ns possible, while the Ko-zhi-ki is to ft very large extent 
pure Japanese. Motowori has devoted several pages to the discussion 
of the book In question, nud I think that it will be useful to take note 
of his observations. 

‘ The very commencement of the Ni-hoB-gi affords an example. Its 
first words are. “ Anciently, before henveu and earth separated and tho 
Negativo aud Positive Essences wero parted, chaos was like a fowl’s egg; 
and subsequently deity came into existence in tho midst thereof.” It 
then proceeds to state, “ now it is said that in the beginning of heaven 
aud earth, the soil floated about like a fish floating on the surface of 
water.” This latter passage is the real Japanese account of tho begin¬ 
ning of the world, and what precedes the words " Now it is said ” is an 
addition taken from Chinese books. 

* [22] In tho next passage the existence of tho first three male deities 
is attributed to the working of the Heavenly Mode by itself, and tho 
production of four pairs of male and female deities to tho joint working of 
the Heavenly and Earthly Modes. The Negative and Positivo Essences, 
aud the Heavenly and Earthly Modes wore philosophic terms utterly 
unknown to the ancient Japanese, and are the inventions of ignorant 
men, who instead of accepting with faith tho true traditions which have 
been handed down from the beginning of time, endeavour to discover 
explanations for what man with his limited intelligence can never com¬ 
prehend. The deities referred to ns having been produced by the work¬ 
ing of the Heavenly and Earthly Modes, came into existence by the 
spirits of Takami-musubi no knmi aud Karai-musubi no kami. What 
the process was is beyond our ken ; we have only to accept the fact. 
To call Izanagi no kami the " Positive Deity,” aud Izanami no kami 
“ Negative Deity,” as the Ni-hoB-gi does, is to make use of terms 
which are entirely foreign to the Japanese language, which would have 
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called them the "Mule Deity” and "Female Deity.” The effect 
of the Chinese phraseology is to cause men to believe that Izanagi 
no kami and Izanami no kami are abstract principles, whereas they 
are living powers. A proof that the terms " Positive Essence ” and 
« Negative Essence ” were imported from abroad, if one were needed, 
lies in the fact that the sun-deity is female and the moon-deity male 
according to the ancient native tradition^, which is in diametrical 
opposition to the Chinese theory, according to which the sun is Male 
or Positive and the moon Female or Negative. Most of the speeches in 
the Ni-hon-gi, attributed to Zhifl-mu Tefl-wau, Suu-shifi Tefl-wau and 
other ancient Mikados, contain passages which in their meaning and form 
are wholly Chinese, and cannot therefore be regarded as otherwise 
than fictitious. The 8hiyoku-Ni-hofl-gi contains speeches of the 
Mikados in both Chincso and uativo style, and if tho speeches 
mado in tho 8th century contained so few. traces of Chineso expression, 
it is pretty cortnin that those which were spoken [23] fourteen cen¬ 
turies older must have been purely Japanese. Zhifl-mu Tofl-wau is 
represented ns making use of such expressions as the following: " It is 
the part of a good genoral not to bo haughty after conquoring in battle,” 
and, " I am tho descendant of the sun-deity, and to march in the sun’s 
face to conquer barbarians is contrary to Heaven’s way,” and " Rely¬ 
ing on the prestige of supreme Heaven, the evil horde lms been cut to 
pieces” ; in all of which the truo Chineso ring is clearly heard. All 
reference to Heaven ns an intelligent acting power is of Chineso 
origin, while iu Japan heaven is merely the region where the heavenly 
gods have their abode. In the same way the allusions to eating beef 
in tho Book of Zhifl-mu, to divination by menus of a tortoise’s shell iu 
the Book of Sun-zliifl, and to the use of such weapons as battle-axes in 
tho Book of Kei-kau, are borrowed from the Chinese, as is also the title 
of KutoaxM-kau, applied to the consort of Suwi-xei (B.C. 681-549 ?)., 
Motowori lias by no means exhausted his criticisms upon the Ni-hofl-gi’ 
but is of opinion that he has said enough to show that it must be read 
with careful discrimination. 

• There is another book, of considerable age, which professes to give 
an original account of the divine age and of the early history down to 
6uwi-ko Tefl-wau (593-628). It is called Ku-zhi-lci, and its author- 
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ship is attributed to Shiyau-toku Tai-shi and Soga no Uraako, and the 
preface by the latter states that it was completed in 622; it purports, 
in fact to be the non-extant compilation already mentioned. Motowori 
condemns it as a forgery, compiled at a much later date, chiefly from 
the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni-hoH-gi. It further contains passages from the 
Ko-go-zhiju-wi, composed in 807, and even mentions Saga Tefl-wau, who 
reigned ns late as 810-823. Parts of it, however, seem to be based 
upon other sources than those above mentioned, and are of considerable 
value. 

Motowori speaks of two editions of tho Ko-zhi-ki which were in 
existence when ho commenced his own. One of which printed in tho 
period Kuwafi-yei (1624-1644), contains many omissions erroneous 
readings, and numerous [24] faults in the kaixa transcription. The 
second was published later in tho same century by Deguchi Nobuyoshi, 
who corrected most of tho omissions and errors of tho older edition, but 
took upon himself to make some unnecessary alterations in the text, 
thus diminishing to a considerable oxtent tho value of his work. Be¬ 
sides these two printed editions Motowori obtained after much search 
an old manuscript copy, unfortunately disfigured by a multitude of 
mistakos, a copy of a manuscript with insertions by Nobuyoshi, an old 
copy belonging to a Iviyau-to resident named Murawi, aud a copy of an 
ancient manuscript belonging to the monastery of Shin-puku-zhi at 
Nagoya in Wohari, all more or less incorrect, but useful for comparison, 

Tho Ko-zlii-ki Dc% consists of forty-four large volumes of clear 
print, of which two are devoted to prolegomena, three to indexes arrang¬ 
ed chronologically aud alphubetically, and one contains a tract on the 
Cosmogony by Hatori Nakatsune, one of Motowori’s pupils. 

The earliest work of Motowori upon Shifl-tau was the tract entitled 
Nahobi no MUama, or the “ Spirit of Straightening,” which forms part 
of the first volume of the Ko-zhi-ki Den, and was written in the year 
1771, about seven years after the commentary was commenced. It may 
be summarized as follows: 

* Japan is tho country which gave birth to the goddess of the Sun, 
Amaterasu-oho-mi-kami, which fact proves its superiority over ail other 
countries which also enjoy her favours. The goddess, having endowed 
her grandson Ninigi no Mikoto with the three sacred treasures, proclaimed 
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him sovereign of Japan for ever and ever. His descendants shall 
continue to rule it as long as the heavens and earth endure. Being 
invested with this complete authority, all the gods under heaven and 
all mankind submitted to him, with the exception of a few wretches 
who were quickly subdued. 

* To the end of time each Mikado is the goddess’ son. His mind is 
in perfect harmony of thought and feeling with hors. He does not seek 
out new inventions, but rules in accordance with precedents which date 
from the age of [25] the gods, and if he is ever in doubt, he has resort to 
divination, which reveals to him the mind of the great goddess. In this 
way the age of the gods and tho present age are not two ages, but one, 
for not only tho Mikado, but his Ministers and people also, act up to the 
tradition of the divine age. Hence, in ancient times tho idea of micht 
or way (ethics) was never broached. Tho word was only applied to 
ordinary thorough fares, and its application to systems of philosophy, 
government, morals, religion and so forth, is a foreign notion. 

' As foreign countries (China and India, particularly tho former) 
arc not tho special domain of the sun-goddess, they have no permanent 
rulers, and evil spirits, having found a field of action, have corrupted 
mankind. In those countries any bad man who could manage to seize 
on the power becamo a sovereign. Those who had tho upper hand were 
constantly scheming to maintain their positions, whilo the inferiors 
.were os constantly on the watch for oppotunities to oust them. The 
most powerful and cunning of these rulers succeeded in taming their 
subjects, and having secured their position, became au example for 
others to imitate. In China the name of Sei-thtH (translated “ Holy 
Men ” by Meadows) has been given to these men. But it is an error 
to look upon these so-called Holy Men as in themselves supernatural 
and good beings, as superior to the rest of the world us are the gods. 
The principles which they established arc called michi (ethics), and may 
be reduced to two simple rules, Dnmely to take other people’s territory, 
and to keep fast hold of it. 

4 The Chinese 44 Holy Men ” also invented the 44 Book of Changes” 
(Te&, or I-kiug), by which they pretended to discover the workings of 
the universe, a vain attempt, since it is impossible for man with his 
limited intelligence to find out the principles which govern the acts of 
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the gods. In imitation of them the Chinese nation has since given itself 
up to philosophizing, to which are to be attributed its constant internal 
dissensions. When things go right of themselves it is best to leave 
them alone. In ancient times, although there was no proey system of 
[26] doctrino in Japan, there were no popular disturbances, and the 
empire was peacefully ruled. It is because the Japanese were truly 
moral in their practice that they required no theory of morals, and the 
fuss made by the Chinese about theoretical morals is owing to their 
laxity in practico. It is not wonderful that students of Chinese litera¬ 
ture should despiso their own country for being without a system of 
morals, but that Japanese who were acquainted with their own ancient 
literature should have protended that Japan also had suoh a system, 
simply out of a feeling of envy, is ridiculous. 

‘When Chinese litoraturo was imported into Japan, the people 
adopted many Chinese ideas, laws, customs and practices, which they 
so mixed up with their own that it became necessary to adopt a special 
name for the ancient native customs, which were in consequence called 
Kami no michi or ShiK-tau, the word michi being applied in the same 
sense as tho Chinese tau (too), and Kami because of their divino origin. 
These native customs only survived in tho ceremonies with which the 
nativo gods are worshipped. 

‘ Every event in the universe is the act of the gods. Thoy direct 
the changes of the seasons, tho wind and the rain, the good and bad 
fortune of states and individual men. Some of the gods aro good, 
others bad, and their acts partake of their own natures. Buddhists 
attribute events to “retribution” (tt-guna,), while tho Chinese 
ascribe them to the “ decree of heaven ” (Icfi-mei or t'ien-ming). This 
latter is a phrase invented by the so-cnlled “Holy Men” to justify 
murdering sovereigns and seizing their dominions. As neither heaven 
nor earth have minds, they cannot issue decrees. If heaven really 
could issue decrees it would certainly protect the good rulers and take 
care to prevent bad men from seizing the power, and in general, while 
the good would prosper, the bad would suffer misfortune. But in 
reality we find many instances of the reverse. 

‘ Whenever anything goes wrong in the world it is to be attributed 
to the action of the evil gods called Magatenbi no kami (gods of crooked- 
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ness) whose power is so great [27] that the sun-goddess and the creator- 
god are sometimes unable to restrain them; much less are human 
beings able to resist their influence. The prosperity of the wicked and 
the misfortunes of the good, which seem opposed to ordinary justice, 
are their doing. The Chinese, not possessing the traditions of the 
divine age, were ignorant of this truth, and were driven to invent the 
theory of “ Heaven’s decrees.” 

‘The eternal endurance of the dynasty of the Mikados is a com¬ 
plete proof that the ‘ way * called Kami no michi or ShiMau infinitely 
surpasses the systems of all other countries. 

* The " Holy Mon ” of China wero merely successful rebols. The 
Mikado is the sovereign appointed by the pair of deities, Iznnagi and 
Iianami, who created this country. The Sun-goddess never said, 1 Dis¬ 
obey the Mikado if he bo bad,’ and therefore, whether be be good or 
bad, no one attempts to doprive him of his authority. He is the im¬ 
movable ruler who must cuduro to the end of time, as long as the sun 
and moon continue to shine. Iu ancient language the Mikado was 
called a god, and that is his real character. Duty therefore consists in 
obeying him implicitly, without questioning his acts. Duriug the mid- 
dlo ages such men as Hou-deu Yoehitoki, Hou-deu Yasucoki, Ashikaga 
Taka-uji and others violated this duty (michi), and took up arms against 
him. Their disobedience to the Mikado is attributable to the influence 
of Chinese learning. 

'This "way” was established by Iznnagi and Izannmi, and deli¬ 
vered by them to the Suu-goddess, who handed it down, and this is why 
it is called the " way of the gods.” The nature of this " way ” is to bo 
learnt by studying the Ko-zhi-ki aud aucient writings, but mankind 
have been turned aside from it by the Spirits of Crookedness to Bud¬ 
dhism and Chinese philosophy. 

‘ The various doctrines taught under the name of shiti-tau arc with¬ 
out authority. 

‘ Human beings having been produced by the spirit of the two 
Creative Deities, are naturally endowed with the [28] knowledge of 
what they ought to do and what they ought to refrain from. It 
is unnecessary for them to trouble their heads with systems of 
morality. If a system of morals were necessary, men would be in- 
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ferior to the animals, all of whom are endowed with the knowledge of 
what they ought to do, only in an inferior degree to men. If what the 
Chinese call Benevolence (ZhiK), Righteousness (Gi), Propriety (Rex), 
Retiringness ( Zhiyau ), Filial Piety (Kau), Brotherly Love (Tci), Fidelity 
(Chiyuu) and Truth (Shin) really constituted the duty of man, they would 
be so recognized and practised without any teaching, but ns they were 
invented by the so-called “ Holy Men ” as instruments for ruling a 
viciously-inclined population, it became necessary to insist on more than 
the actual duty of man. Consequently, although pleuty of men profess 
these doctrines, the number of those who practise them is very small. 
Violations of this teaching were attributed to human lusts. As human 
lusts are a part of man’s nature, they must be a part of the harmony 
of the universe, and cannot be wrong according to the Chinese theory. 
It was the vicious nature of the Chinese that necessitated such strict rules, 
as for instance that persons descended from a common ancestor, no 
matter how distantly related, should not inter-marry. These rules not 
being founded on tho harmony of the univorse, wero not in accordance 
with human feelings, and were therefore seldom obeyed. 

‘In anoieut times Japaneso refrained only from inter-marriage 
among children of the snmo mother, M but the dislnuco between noble 
and mean was duly preserved. Thus tho country was spontaneously 
well-governed, in accordance with tho “ way ” established by tho gods. 

‘ Just as the Mikado worshipped the gods of heaven and earth, so 
his people prayed to the good gods in order to obtain blessings, and per¬ 
formed rites in honour of the bad gods, in order to avert their displeasure. 
If they [29] committed crimes or defiled themselves, they employed 
the usual methods of purification taught them by their own hearts. As 
there are bad as well as good gods, it is necessary to propitiate them 
with offerings of agreeable food, playing the harp, blowing the flute, sing¬ 
ing and dancing and whatever else is likely to put them in a good humour. 

• It has been asked whether the kami no michi is not the same as the 

“This was allowed among the Jews and by Solon (v. Lubbock’s Origin of 
Civilization, p. 124 ). It was probably the result of polygamy. Although a dis¬ 
tinction is made between the wife and concubines at the present day, that is pro¬ 
bably of Chinese origin, for in more ancient times they were classed together as 
• women.’ 
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Taoism of LaotzQ. Laotzu hated the vain conceits of the Chinese 
scholars, and honoured naturalness, from which a resemblance may be 
argued; but as ho was born*in a dirty country not under the special 
protection of the Sun-goddess, he had only heard the theories of the 
succession of so-called Holy Men, and what he believed to be natural¬ 
ness was simply what they called natural. He did not kuow that the 
gods are the authors of every human action, and this ignorance con¬ 
stituted a cause of radical difference. 

• To have acquired the knowledge that there is no inichi (ethics) to 
bo learnt and practised is really to have learnt to practiso the ‘ way * 
of the gods.’ 

This attack on the current Chinese philosophy was resented by a 
scholar named Ichikaha Tatsumaro, who in a pamphlet entitled Maga- 
no-hire begins by saying: "A cortain man having abandoned himself to 
the study of the Ko-zhi-ki, Ni-hoB-gi, MaB-yefu-shifu and other books 
of the kind, until ho had thoroughly masticated tho old fables about 
which later ages can know nothing, and acquired an extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with them, the modorn verse-makers havo souuded his praises 
as a great teacher. It seems however that ho had fancied tho " natural¬ 
ness ” expounded by Laotzu to bo a good thing, and ho has violently 
abused tho Holy Men. I have now undertaken to refute him.” 

Ichikaha starts by laying down tho principle that ‘ unwritten tradi¬ 
tions can never be accepted with implicit bolief on account of the dif¬ 
ficulties which stand in the way of their being handed down correctly, 
and tho most incredible stories aro those which have the best chance of 
being preserved. [30] Now, even allowing that tho Chinese system of 
writing was introduced in the reign of Ou-zhifi Tefi-wau, the documents 
which Hiyeda no Arc committed to memory must have been produced 
after that time, and for the period of about a thousand years which is 
calculated to have elapsed between ZhiB-mu and Ou-zhiQ and the 
immense period called the " age of the gods” which preceded Zhifi-mu’s 
reign, no written records can have existed at all, since there was no 
native system of writing in use in ancient times. 17 The stories told us 
about the earlier ages must have been invented by the Mikados. The 

* Hirata Atsutanc has made an attempt to prove the genuine character of the 
thin-dai no mo-thi, which will be noticed further on. 
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name of Amaterasa is probably a posthumous title conferred at a later 
period. If the suu-goddess is the real sun in heaven, it must have been 
quite dark before she was born ; and yet it is stated that before she was 
born there were trees and plants, clothing, weapons, boats and build¬ 
ings. If all these things existed before her birth, it seems probable that 
both sun and moon likewise preceded that event. It is curious that the 
stars are not mentioned in the Zhifl-dai-no-maki. To say that the sun 
was born in Japan is a fiction which was probably invented by the 
earlier Mikados in order to support the assertion that this country is the 
root and all other countries only branches. The gods in heaven make 
no difference between different races of mankind, who are formed into 
separate nations by the sens and mountain ranges which divido them ofF 
from each other, and the sun shines equally over all. 

‘ During the thousand years or so which are said to have elapsed 
between the reigus of Zhill-mu and Ou-zhift there were no writton 
characters, and no cyclical signs by which time could he measured and 
its lapse recorded. Men knew that it was spring by the blossoming of 
the flowers, and that autumn had arrived by the leaves falling from the 
trees. The statement that a thousand years did actually elapse cannot 
bo accepted with confidence. 

4 The Japanese word kami was simply a title of honour, but in con¬ 
sequence of its having been used to translute [31] the Chinese character 
sAtft (ehtri), a meaning has come to be attached to it which it did not 
originally possess. The ancestors of the Mikados were not gods but 
men, and were no doubt worthy to he reverenced for their virtues, but 
their acts were not miraculous or supernatural. If the ancestors of 
living men were not human beings, they are more likely to have been 
birds or beasts than gods.’ 

This is but a short summary of fifty-four pages of closo print, a 
great pnrt of which is occupied with the defence of the “ Holy Men ” 
and the Chinese philosophy. Some of the arguments remind us some¬ 
what of the early deistical writers of Europe who maintained that religion 
was invented by priests with interested motives. It is not improbable 
that the author was indebted in some measure to the Ko-shi-Uuu of 
Ara-wi Haku-seki, a rationalistic work composed about the year 1716. 

Motowori replied to Ichikaha in a book called Kuzuhana, written. 
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in 1780. In reply to the accusation of being an admirer of Laotzu, 
he says that it by no means follows that because that philosopher 
.attacked the “ Holy Men,” all others who attacked them must be his 
followers. It is quite possible to have a bad opinion of both Taoism 
and Confucianism. To maintain the contrary is to resemble certain 
•people who seeing a party of gamblers arrive first at the sceuo of a fire, 
and work hard to put it out, believed some honest villagers who came 
later, and aided in the good work, to bo gamblers also. The teaching 
■of the “ Holy Men " is like a fire burning a house, Laotzu is the 
gambler who first tried to extinguish it, and Motowori’s own work 
-the Nnhobi no Mitaraa is the honest villager. 

With regard to the first argument put forth by Ichikahu, ho 
argues that ‘ beforo the invention of writing the want of it could not 
have been folt in the same way as it would, if wo were now deprived of 
a medium of recording facta on which for ages past we have been ac¬ 
customed to depend almost entirely. It is an acknowledged fact, how¬ 
ever, that we still find ourselves obliged to have recourse to oral lan¬ 
guage in matters of delicacy or detail which [32] cannot be conveniently 
committed to writiug, and it is probable that the nncient traditions, 
which were preserved by exercise of memory, have for this very reaeon 
como down to us in greater detail than if they hud been recorded in 
documents. Besides, men must have hud much stronger memories in 
the days before they acquired the habit of trusting to written characters 
for facts which they wished to remember, as is shown to the present day 
in the cuso of tho illiterate, who have to depend on memory alone. 

'Tho facts that tho sacred mirror bestowed by Amatorasu upon 
Ninigi no Mikoto is still preserved at tho Nai-kuu temple in Ise; that 
tho sword " Grass-cutter " is to this day at tho temple of Atsuta in 
Wohari; that remains which date from the divine age are even now 
to be found in various provinces; that the sepulchres of the Mikados 
from ZhiB-mu downwards exist in part of the Ki-nai; that numerous 
relira of the divine age remain in the possession of the Court, and that 
the Nakatomi, Imibe and Ohotomo families have transmitted the func¬ 
tions which they exercised in the age of the gods in unbroken succession 
to their descendants of later times, vindicate beyond the possibility of a 
doubt the truth of the old traditions. 
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1 In reply to the argument that if Amaterasu and the sun be iden¬ 
tical, there must have been perpetual night before she was born, which 
is inconsistent with the fact of trees and plants being in existence before 
her birth; and that therefore the sun must have been previously 
hanging in the sky, he reiterates the statement that the goddess and 
the sun are one and the same. For although she will continue to 
shine as long as heaven and earth endure, she was born in Japan, 
and her descendants to this day rule over the empire. The difficulty 
of reconciling the statements that the world was plunged into darkness 
when she retired into the cavern, and that darkness did not exist 
before she was born is one that would strike even a child’s intelligence. 
Tho critic need not make so much l\iss about this point, as if it 
wore entirely a now discovery of his own. Tho very inconsistence is 
[38] the proof of the authority of tho record, for who would have 
gono out of his way to invent a story apparently so ridioulous and 
incredible. Tho acts of tho gods are not to bo explained by ordinary 
principles. Man’s intelligence is limited, and thero are many things 
which transcend it. 

‘ If we reflect that Izanagi had to kindle a light whoa lie visited 
the nether world, because of the darkness which roigned thero, while 
the opposite was the case in the upper world, although the sun-goddess 
had not yet come into being, it will be clear that there was some cause, 
which we cannot explain, for tho darkuess of the nether world, and for 
light existing on the earth. Some principlo was cvidontly at work with' 
which we are unacquainted. After the birth of the sun-goddess, no light 
could be obtained except from her brightness, 11 as she had been appoint¬ 
ed to illuminate the space between heaven and earth, which accounts 
for night covering the earth when she went into the cave. 

' Many other miracles occurred in the age of the gods, the truth of' 
which was not disputed until men were taught by Chinese philosophy to 
analyse the acts of the gods by the aid of their own feeble intelligence. 
The reason assigned for disbelieving in miracles is that they cannot be 

u The parallel between tbe creation of light and the vegetable world before 
the sun, os given in the I. Chapter of Genesis and the Japanese account is very 
curious; it might be useful to those who think that the Japanese are the descen¬ 
dants of the lost tribes. 
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explained, but in fact although the age of the gods has passed away, 
wondrous miracles surround us on all sides. For instance, is the earth 
suspended in space or does it rest upon something else ? If it be said 
that the earth rests upon something else, then what is it that supports 
that somethiug else ? According to one Chinese theory the earth is a 
globe, suspended in space with the heavens revolving round it. But 
even if we suppose the heavens to bo full of air, no ordinary principles 
will account for the land and sen being suspended in space without 
moving. The explanation offered is as miraculous ns the supposition 
,[34] previously made. It seems plausible enough to say that the heavons 
are merely air, aud are without any definite form. If this bo true there is 
nothing but air outside the earth, and this air must be either infinite or 
finite in oxtent. If it is infinite in extent, we cannot fix on any point 
as its centre, so that it is impossible to understand why the earth should 
bo at rest; for if it be not in the centro it cannot bo at rest. If it bo finite, 
what causes the air to condense in ouo particular spot, and what posi¬ 
tion shall we assign to it? In any case, all those things are miraculous 
and strange. How absurd to toko these miraclos for granted, aud at 
the same time to disbelieve in tho wonders of the divine age. Think 
again of the human body. Seeing with the oyes, hearing with tho 
ears, speaking wilh tho mouth, walking on the feet and performing all 
manner of acts with the hands nro strange things; so also the flight of 
birds and insects through the nir, the blossoming of plants and trees, 
the ripening of their seeds and fruits are strange ; and the strangest of 
all is the transformation of the fox and UinuJci into human form. If 
rots, weasels and certain birds can see in the dark, why should the gods 
not have been endowed with a similar faculty ? 

In reply to au observation of Ichikaha’s that “ to obey and revere 
a sovereign, no matter whether he be good or bad, is the part of women,” 
after an argument intended to prove that it is not safe to allow subjects 
to criticise the acts of their prince, Motowori says: " Thus, even if the 
prince be bad, to venerate, respect aud obey him in all things, though it 
may seem like a woman’s duty, is the right way of action, which does 
not allow of the obligations of a subject towards his prince ever being 
violated.” 

' All the moral ideas which man requires are implanted in his bosom 
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by the gods, and are of the same nature as the instincts which impel 
hitn to eat when he is hungry and to drink when he is thirsty. But the 
morals inculcated by the Chinese philosophers are inventions, and con- 
tain something more in addition to natural morality. 

‘ [35] The facts that many of the gods are invisible now, and have 
never been visible, furnish no argument against their existeuco. Ex¬ 
istences can lie made known to us by other senses than those of sight, 
such ns odours and sound ; while the wind, 1 * which is neither seen, heard 
nor smelt, is recognized by the impression which it makes on our bodies. 
The gods of the divine age are indeed no longer visible, but in that age 
they were visiblo. The sun-goddess must be excepted, for she is visible 
to all men even now. And as for the gods whose existence was never 
perceived by the eyes of mon, they aro known by their special modes of 
action upon men. All our knowledge comes to us in fact by our sense**. 
We thus know that fire is hot and water cold, hut of the nature of boat 
and cold we can discover nothiug. 

' There is a tradition in China that the loft and right eyes of Puanku 
became the sun und moon, which is, however, usually discredited be¬ 
cause the natives of that country, being admirers of false knowledge, 
assign the origin of these two luminaries to tho Positivo and Negative 
Essences. The real truth is that the sun and moon were produced when 
Izanagi no knmi washed his eyes after returning from his search after 
Iznnami no kami in the nether world. The tradition has evidently 
travelled to China, and assumed tho perverted form in which we find it 
there, during the lapse of ages.’ 

Motowori disclaims any intention of endeavouring to resuscitate 
pure Shifi-tau so far as to make it the rule of life in the present day. 
His only object is to present the age of the gods in its real form. All 
that comes to pass in the world, whether good or bad in its nature, is the 
act of the gods, and men have generally little influence over tho course 
of events. To insist on practising the ancient “ way of the gods,” in 
opposition to the customs of tho present age, would lie rebellion against 
that “ way,” and equivalent to trying to excel it. If men in their daily 
practice obey the laws made from time to time by the authorities, and act 


“ He probably means ‘ air.' 
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in accordance with general customs, [36] they are practising ShiK-iau. 
It was with this reservation that he vindicated the ancient pract.ee of 
intermarriage among children of the same father by different mothers, 

and not in order to recommend its revival. > „ 

The Krt-tiyau-zKiK, or “The madman thrust into an .ron collar, 
is likewise a controversial work in reply to the Sliiyoxt-kou-hatsu, which 
was apparently an attack upon the ancient records. The latter is a rare 
book, and we have not been able to procure a copy, but to judge from 
the short quotations contained in the KcK-kiyaxi-zhi* the poinU in dis¬ 
pute have no direct bearing upou the essential principles of Shifl-tau. 

From the central truth that the Mikado is tho direct descendant of 
the gods, the tenet that Japan ranks far above all other countries is a 
natural consequence. No other nation is entitled to equality with her, 
aud all are bound to do homage to the Japancso Sovereign and pay 
tribute to him. These truths are enlarged upon in groat detail by Moto- 
wori in a work entitled Giyo-zhiyuu Gai-gefl, “ Indignant words about 
Ruling tho Barbarians,” written in 1778. It takos the form of a review 
of tho relations botween Japan and other countries from the earliest 
period down to the time of Ihcyasu, ns recorded in tho histories of both 
countries, but does not touch upon tho subject of the intercourse with 
Christian states in the 16th and 17th centuries, probably because 
Christianity was a forbidden question. 

• That on theearliest occasion when the Mikado exchanged letters and 
envoys with the Chinese Sovereign, the first step should have been takeu 
by the former is a source of deep annoyance to Motowori. This deplor¬ 
able event occurred in the year 707 under the Empress Suwi-ko, when 
an envoy was sent to China to fetch a Buddhist Sfltra which Sbiyau- 
toku Tai-shi remembered to have possessed during a previous state of 
existence, when he was studying tho sacred mysteries in that country. 
It is true that the Chiucse histories contain notices of tribute bearers 
from Japan much earlier than this date, but these envoys, whatever may 
have been their character, [37] certainly were not commissioned by the 
sovereign. As for their paying tribute, the statement is due to the in¬ 
ordinate vanity of the Chinese, who fancy themselves superior to all 
surrounding nations, whereas they are no better than barbarians them¬ 
selves, and are bound to acknowledge the supremacy of Japan. The 
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Ni-hofl-gi speaks also of the despatch of Japanese to China in 464 and 
468, but Motowori thinks that they were not accredited to any Chinese 
sovereign. One of the Chinese histories has an account of the mission 
sent by Suwi-ko, and gives what purports to be a letter from that 
Empress, in whioh appears the famous phrase, " The TeR-shi (son of 
Heaven) of the place where the sun rises sends a letter to the Tefl-sbi 
of the placo where the sun sets.” ' If the Empress Suwi-ko really sent 
such a letter, she treated the Chinese sovereign with far too much civi¬ 
lity, nnd if she had addressed him with some such phrase as, " The 
Heavenly Emperor notifies ( chiyoku ) to the king of Go (Wu),” he ought 
to have been filled with gratitude, instead of which he is represented by 
the Chinese historiographer as having been offended at being treated as 
an equal. But the truth is that Suwi-ko Tefl-wau wanted to get some¬ 
thing from him, and therefore condescended to flatter his vanity.’ The 
Ni-hon-gi relates that this Empress showered civilities upon the envoy 
who brought the Chinese Emperor’s answer, but Motowori does not care 
to dwell on this fact. 

Uninterrupted intercourse scorns to have continued between the 
two Courts for about two centuries, and then to have ceased during a 
period of about thirty years. 'It was unworthy of Japan to enter into 
relations with a base barbarian state, whatever might be the benefits 
which she expected to obtain. It resulted in too many cases in the 
shipwreck of the vessels nnd the profitless deaths of the envoys by 
drowning. Had the Chinese ruler paid due reverence to the Mikado 
ns a being infinitely superior to himself, the objection would have been 
less,’ After the end of the tenth century the Mikados appear to have 
ceased sending envoys to Chinn, and Motowori remarks that “ so long 
as Japan wanted anything from Chinn, she [38] overlooked the insolent 
pretensions of the Chinese sovereigns, but now being no longer in a 
position to gain by the interchange of courtesies, she njected all further 
overtures of friendship.” 

The failure of the expeditions sent against Japan by Kublai Khan 
and the Tai-kafu’s conquest of Korea of course afford much matter for 
reflections of a gratifying nature, which arc only clouded by the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of the Shiyau-gufl Ashikaga Yoshi-mitsu, who in 
writing to the Ming sovereign addresses him as Your Majesty (hei-ku), 
ap. voi.. hi.—3. 
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and in one of his letters uses the title ‘ King ’ (koku-wau) in speaking 
of himself, of the Shiyau-guB Yoshihisa, in sending envoys to ask for 
money (such suras as 60,000 and 100,000 strings of cash 91 at a time), 
and by the unfortunately obsequious language used by the Tai-kafu 
and some of his generals in writing to the Chinese officials about the 
negotiations for peace. ‘But the responsibility in these last cases lay 
with the priests, who being the only men in those days with the slightest 
tincture of learning, had charge of the correspondence.’ 

The most remarkable point about this long tirado against China is 
that Japan was indebted to her for all the arts and sciences that make 
life better than nonentity, for a complete system of government and 
laws, and even for the very art of writing which enabled the writer to 
record his arrogant and spiteful feelings. 

Of Motowori's other works relating to Shifl-tau the most im¬ 
portant aro his commentaries ou the Oho-barahi no lcotoba (1796) and 
tho Idzumo Kuni-no-miyaUuko Kamuyogoto (1793), the ZhiRdai Vdzu 
no Yamakage, which is a development of his criticisms on the first two 
books of tho Ni-hoR-gi called the ZhiR-dai no maki, nnd tho ZhiR-dai 
Shiyau-go (1789). This last is a compilation from thoso parts of tho 
Ko-zhi-ki and Ni-hoR-gi which describe the age of the gods and certain 
other ancient books, written in tho mixture of Chinese characters 
and Hiragana called Kana-mazhin, with a few explanatory notes. 
[39] It is intended to give a clearer account of tho aucieut traditions 
than either of the original works on which it is based, by eliminating 
tho Chinese order of characters, and substituting purely Japanese 
sentences. To tbeso may be added the TeR-to-to-zhiyau BeR-beR (1767), 
a reply to two writers, one of whom had-tried to prove that the capital 
of Amatcra8U was at Nakatsu in Bu-zefl, the other that it was in the 
province of Yamato, and the Ise Ni-guu Sakitake no Ben, the object of 
which is to refute the heretical notion that Amaterasu is not the sun, 
and to show that the deity of tho Ge-kuu, who is identified by some 
writers with Amc-no-mi-naka-nushi, by others with Kuni-no-toko-tachi, 
is in reality Uke-mochi no kami, the goddess of food. 

The Reki-ieu Seu-shi kai, in six volumes, published two years after 
his death, is of great'value to the studeut of ancient Japanese history. 


“The siring of cash was probably worth about a dollar. 
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It contains an amended text of all the mi-kolo-nori, or Imperial mes¬ 
sages, which are recorded in the Shiyoku-Ni-hoR-gi during the period 
which elapsed from the abdication of Ji-dou Tcfl-wau in 696, down to 
791, the 10th year of Kuwafi-rau Tefi-wau. These messages were 
delivered on various occasions, such as the recognition of the heir- 
apparent, the abdication of the Sovereign, the creation of an Empress, 
the punishment of criminals of rank, the outbreak of rebellions, the 
granting of lands to distinguished subjects, and several were pronounced 
in connection with the execution of a new kind of dance by the Princess 
who afterwards became Kau-kefl Tefi-wau. Another was composed for 
a thanksgiving service for the discovery of gold in Japan, celebrated in 
749 at the temple of Tou-datahi in Nara, when the Empress Kau-kofi 
was present with her whole court, and worshipped the groat imago 
commonly called Dai-butsu. The stylo is in many cases pure Japanese, 
and these mossages, together with the norito preserved in the YcR-gi 
Shiki, form tho only nativo prose compositions which are of older date 
than the 9th century. 

Like the other members of this Pure Shifi-tau School, Motowori 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of tho [40] ancient lan¬ 
guage, and composed numerous works of great value in this department of 
learning. Mr. Aston has given the titles of several of thoso in the list 
appended to his Grammar of the Written Language, to which may bo 
added the Ko-kiR-ehifu Totookagami, a commentary on tho collection of 
poetry entitled Ko-kiR-shifu, notes on the Qm-nhi Monogatari under 
tho title of OM. Tana no Wogushi, tho Cli tnei Zhi-oR TcX-you-rci, on 
the etymology of local names, the MaX-yefu Tama no Wo-goto and SfaR- 
yefu-ihifu hai-kuR, and the Uhi-yama-bumi, a general introduction to 
Japanese studies. The Tama-kushige is a highly interesting work ou the 
philooophy of government written in 1687, in which the abuses that 
were even then beginning to sap the foundations of the feudal system 
are laid bare with an unsparing hand. A summary of its contents 
might be of value to those who are interested in modern Japanese 
politics, but would be foreign to the scope of this paper. 

Motowori’s style, less ornate than that of Mabuchi, is clear and 
correct, though sometimes wanting in terseness, and his controversial 
writings give evidence of his logical powers in dealing with his own 
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premises. He mny be said almost to have created the modern literary 
Japanese language, and the influence of his example is seen even in the 
lighter literature of the present day. The violence of his prejudices in 
favour of everything native and antique is probably due to a reaction 
against the dominion of Chinese ideas and forms of expression, which at 
the time ho thought and wrote bade fair to extinguish every trace of 
Japanese nationality. No author can be studied to such advantage by 
those who wish to acquire a mastery of written Japanese. 


Hirata Atsutane, tho fourth in chronological order of these scholars 
whom I have named us the founders of this school, was born in 1776 
at the town of Kubota in Deha, tho capital of that remote district in 
the north of Japan commonly called Akita. His father was Ohowada 
Beibci, a tamurai of the Satake family, who traced back his descent 
to tho sun-goddess through Kuwafl-mu Tefi-wau, [41] the fiftieth 
Mikado from Zhifi-rau, and enjoyed a hereditary pension of a hundred 
Icokxi of rice. Atsutane. was tho fourth son of a family of eight chil¬ 
dren. At the age of eight ho eutored the school of a professor of Chinese 
named Naknyamu Sei-ga, and three years later commenced the study 
of medicine under his uncle Ohowada Riu-gcfi. Up to his twentieth 
year he chiefly devoted himself to Chinese studies, and practised 
fencing under various teachers, but he longed to distinguish himself 
in some way more worthy of his abilities, and iu the beginning of 
1795 he suddenly quitted his father’s house, leaving a letter behind 
him bidding farewell to his relations. He had chosen the 8th of the 
month for his departure, apparently ou account of the popular belief 
that a person who leaves home on that day never returns. With a riyau 
in his purse he started for Yedo, where, after his arrival, avoiding tho 
society of his fellow-clansmen and friends, ho sought ou all sides for a 
virtuous and learned teacher. Sometimes he obtained employment as 
an under-teacher, and in his worst extremity was reduced to seeking a 
livelihood by manual labour. In this manner lie passed four or five 
years, suffering great hardship and privation. In 1800, at the age of 
twenty-five, he became the adopted heir of Hirata Fujibei, a retainer of 
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the daimiyau of Matsuyama iu Bi-chiyuu, and took up his residence 
in the yashiki of Hofida Shiu-ri on Kagura-zaka in Yedo. 

It was in the following yoar that Atsutane first became acquainted 
with the writings of Motowori, and was seized with an enthusiastic love 
for the study of Japanese antiquity. In the seventh month he formally 
enrolled himself among Motowori’a pupils, about two mouths before the 
death of the elder scholar. His first essay in the new branch of learn¬ 
ing to which he had devoted himself was an attack upon the writings 
of Da-zni Shiyufi-tai (b. 1680, d. 1747), in a book entitled Karbaushiyo, 
which he wrote in 1803, and in the following year he began to tako 
pupils. It was in 1804 that ho drew up a tablo of Chinese characters 
relating to the practise of the fivo virtues. These ho enumerates as 
Reverence, Righteousness, Benevolence, [42] Wisdom and Valour, and 
nineteen characters are included under each heading. It is a more 
curious than valuable production. 

The Ki-thiZ ShiK-roH, completed first in 1805 and revised for 
publication in 1820, is intended to prove that tho ordinary Chinese 
philosophers have misunderstood tho teachings of Confucius with regard 
to supernatural beings, and to show by quotations from the Confucian 
Analects and other writings that he believed in their actual existence. 
Hiratn iu this work refutes the opiuions of Chinese and Japanese 
scholars with regard to the non-existence of gods, and demonstrates 
tho correctness of the opposite view. Wo have not time to analyze 
the work more minutely, and have had recourse to tho bibliographical 
list of Hirata’s writings printed at the end of tho Ntfu-gaku MoH- 
dqfu for this brief notice of it. 

In 1807 he resumed practice as a physician, and the study of 
medicine. During this year he commenced the compilation of the 
Chishima Shira-nami, or White Waves of the Kurile Islands, which 
contains an account of the incursions of the Russians under Davidoff 
and Chwostoff against the Japanese possessions in Sagalien and Itorup 
in the previous year. It was intended also to be a manual of the 
way to ‘restrain barbarians’ and of maritime defence. It is to be 
regretted that this interesting work still remains unprinted. 

The year 1811 was an extremely fruitful one. Early in the spring 
he began to revise the lectures on Shiii-tau, Chinese philosophy and' 
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Buddhism which during the two previous years he had delivered to his 
pupils, and produced in succession the Ko-dau Tai-i, Summary of the 
Ancient Way; Zoku-ShiK-iau Tai-i, Summary of the Vulgar Shifi-tau ; 
KaU-galcu Tai-i, Summary of Chinese Learning, the sarno as that which 
was afterwards published under the title of Sai-zhiyaku Gai-roX; the 
Bvtsu-dau Tai-i, Summary of Buddhism, subsequently renamed Go-dau 
Ben; I-dau Tai-i, Summary of the Medical Art, printed under the title 
of Shidtu no llaya; the Ka-dau Tai-i, Summary of tho Art of Poetry, 
and the Tama-dasuki, which he [43] rewrote from beginning to end 
8 ome years later. Of tho works in this list the first, second and last 
arc alone of interest to tho student of Shifi-tau, but as the Zoku ShiX- 
lau Tai-i is a hostile criticism of the sects comprehended by tho author 
under the name of vulgar Shifi-tau I shall not ask my readers to go 
through a summary of its contents. It will be more useful to cousidor 
it on some future occasion in connection with tho works of the writers 
against whom it is directed. 

The Summary of the Ancient Way treats of the following subjects: 
firstly, the reason why the subject-matter of his teaching is called tho 
Ancient Learning ( Ko-gaku ); secondly, the origin of this study, with a 
brief account of those who founded it and spread it abroad in the 
world ; thirdly, tho foundations upon which it is based ; fourthly, the 
ago of tho gods; fifthly, the reasons why the gods are entitled to tho 
gratitude of mankind; sixthly, why Japan is “ the country of tho gods”; 
seventhly, how it is certain beyond a doubt that every Japanese is a 
descendant of the gods; eighthly, the uninterrupted continuance of tho 
imperial lino from tho beginning of the world, together with proofs of 
the superiority of Japan over all other countries in the world, both 
materially and morally; ninthly, the truth that the Japanese, being 
natives of ‘ the country of tho gods,’ are born with a naturally perfect 
and true disposition, which from the most ancieut times has been 
called Yamalo-damathihi or Yamalo-gokoro, n and tenthly, how tho 
traditions of the Age of the Gods, and of their actions, appear to the 
ordinary man to be mysterious and difficult of belief; and the refuta¬ 
tion of this error ;—in the course of which exposition the real ‘way * 
will be disclosed. 

“ Yomato, one of the old names of Japan; tamaihihi, spirit; kokoro, heart. 
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Japanese learning may be divided into several branches, firstly, the 
Way of the Gods; secondly, poetry; thirdly, law ; fourthly, romances ; 
fifthly, history ; and sixthly, archeology. Under these there are sub¬ 
divisions, such as the various schools of what is commonly called Shifi- 
tau, [44] and two or three schools of poetry. Chinese learning also has 
many subdivisions, and in Buddhism thero aro the doctrines of the 
numerous sects, besides the Learning of the Heart, 2 * which is an offthoot 
of Buddhism. Then we have astronomy and physical geography, the 
learning of the Hollanders, and medicine, which is divided into three 
schools, the anoieut, the modern and the Dutch. But Japanese learning 
is the chief of all these. A man passes for a good Chinese scholar if 
he has learnt to read the Four Books and tho Fivo Classics, or, accord¬ 
ing to another enumeration, the Thirteen Classics, has run hastily 
through half a dozen other works, and can compose Chinese proso 
nnd what they have a trick of calling poetry. There is nothing very 
difficult in all this. The Buddhist priests have a much larger task. 
Their canon (which Hirata hero says he has read) consists of some fivo 
thousand volumes, seven or eight horse-loads, a tenth part of which is 
far more than tho sinologue has to study; and to make tho work harder 
tho priests have to study Chinese ns well as their own religious books, 
or else thoy could not read tho latter. And owing to tho strange 
manner in which Buddhist and Chinese notions have been mixed up 
with Japaneso learning ( ShiK-tau ), the student of tho latter must possess 
all the knowledge of the sinologue nud the priest that ho may be able to 
separate the wheat from tho chaff*, and ho must know all the possible 
arguments which his opponents may have at their command in order to 
reftote them. Besides, if a Japanese studies foreign learning ho will be 
nblo to select whatever good things there arc in it, and turn them to 
the service of his country. From this point of view Chinese, Indian and 
even Dutch studies may be looked upon as Japanese learning. 

‘ In the first place it is necessary to state that the reason why this 
teaching is called the “ study of the ancient way ” is because it aims at 
explaining the facts which begin with the origin of heaven and earth, 


"This isthe form of doctrine taught in the Kiu-n'ou Dau-tva, Shiil-gaku Michi 
no~_Hanashi, Te-skinia Dau-xva and similar works. 
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by means of the ancient ways of thinking and the ancient tongue, 
[45] such ns they were before the introduction of the Chinese and 
Buddhist “ ways," and at demonstrating that in those facts is embodied 
the whole of the true “way." 

Having disposed of his first heading in this manner, Ilirata pro¬ 
ceeds to deal with the second, namely the founders of the school to which 
he himself belongs. A summary of what he has said about them in 
the second aud ninth volumes of his Tama-damiki, has already been 
given in the former part of this paper. 

The foundations upon which the Ancient Learning is based are the 
writings in which the Imperial Court has recorded the facts of antiquity. 
Most people want to suppose that the only way to attain to a knowledge 
of right conduct is to read books full of precepts, but they lubour under 
a mistake. Precept is far inferior to example, for it only arises 
iu the alweucc of example, while it is unnecessary when example 
exists. As Laotzu says, “ When the Groat Way decayed, Humanity 
and Righteousness arose.” - In order to spur on a warrior to valiant 
deeds, rather than show him a book which says, “ When you go to 
battle strive to bo first, do not lag behind others,” show him a book in 
which are written tho fncts about ancient heroes who led the way, 
fought bravely and achieved renown. Tho fncts will siuk deeply into 
his heart, and he will say to himself, “ When the occasion arises, I will 
distinguish myself like such au one of antiquity,” but the mere exhorta¬ 
tion will scarcely stir his emotions. The story of Ohoishi Kuranosuko 
and the forty-seven faithful retainers, who underwont a thousand hard¬ 
ships aud perils in order to slay Kira Koudzuke no suke, tho enemy of 
their lord Asauo Takumi no kami, will do far more to keep alive the 
flame of loyalty than any simple precepts ai>out the duty of avenging a 
master. The ethical writings of the T'ang dyuosty are full of the most 
admirable teachings of [46] this kind, but when we find that the authors 
were themselves guilty of murdering their sovereigns and of treasons, 
their words lose all their effect. 

u laOie-king, chap, xviii. Julien translates: Quand la grande voie eut d6pcri. 
On vit paraltre l’humanit* et la justice. That is, according to the commentator 
whom he follows. When the way decayed, the absence of affection and the existence 
of disobedience brought humanity and justice into prominence. 
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As has already been said, the real principles of conduct are not to 
be taught by precept, and we must go to the books to find the facts 
from which the real ancient way is to be learnt. The most important 
of these is the Ko-zhi-ki. Most Japanese, including those who profess 
to be students of the way of the gods, hold the Ni-hofi-shiyo-ki in great 
honour. Its first two books are printed separately uufler the title of 
ZhiK-dai-no-maki, and the common teachers of Shifl-tau have written 
various so-called commentaries thereon. They even assert that these 
books are the only authorities about the beginning of the world and the 
age of the gods. Motowori in the first volume of the Ko-zhi-ki Deft 
pointed out the erroneouaness of this opinion. Part of the cosmogony 
given in tho Zhin-dai-no-maki can he actually traced to ancient Chinese 
writing, from which it has been taken almost word for word. But on 
the other hand the Ni-hofi-shiyo-ki, or, as it should properly be called, 
the Ni-hofl-gi, has great merits of its own, which ought not to be passed 
over. In addition to tho main text of tho first two books, it quotes a 
numlajr of other parallel passages from documents then extant, which 
oftcu throw much light on the received traditions of tho divine ago, 
and it gives much fuller details of tho history of the Mikados from 
Zhifi-rou Tefi-wnu downwards than the Ko-zhi-ki does. When the 
oruameutnl Chinese phraseology has been eliminated there remains a 
grent treasure of truth, and the Ni-kofl-gi therefore does really deserve 
the first placo among the sacred books. 

It is most lamentable that so much ignoranco should provail ns to 
the evidences of tho two fundamental doctrines, that Japan is tho 
country of tho Gods and her inhabitants the descendants of the Gods. 
Bctweon the Japanese people Rnd the Chinese, Hindoos, Russians, 
Dutch, Siamese, Cambodians and other nations of the world there is a 
difference of kind, rather than of degree. It was not out of vnin-glory 
that tho inhabitants of this country called it the land of the gods 
( Skin-koku , [47] kami no kuni). The gods who created all countries 
belonged without exception to the Divine Age, and were all born in 
Japan, so that Japan is their native country, and all the world acknow¬ 
ledges the appropriateness of the title. The Koreans were the first to 
become acquainted with this truth, and from them it was gradually 
diffused through the globe, and accepted by every one. 
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Before the origin of things there was Infinite space ( oho-sora ); 
neither heaven nor earth, nor the sun, nor moon, nor anything else 
existed. In Infinite space were Arae-uo-mi-naka-nushi no kami,** and 
next Taka-mi-musu-bi no karni and Kamu-mi-musu-bi no karni, by 
whose miraculous power a thing whose shape cannot be described in 
words came into existence in the midst of space. This thing floated 
(or, was suspended) in space like a cloud, without any support. From 
it came forth something sprouting like a horn, or liko the young sprout 
of the rush called Icaya ; but as to its nature there is no tradition. It 
may however be conjectured that it was pure, translucent and bright, 
for it afterwards became the sun, and from the time when Ama-tera.su- 
oho-mi karni became its ruler, the brightness of her august body bus 
shone through it. As this thing grew upwards it widened out infinitely, 
just ns a cloud rising from the top of a mountain looks like a rush 
sprouting, but aftorwards becomes immensely oxtended. This is what 
in the Divine Ago was culled Ama-tsu-kuni (tho kingdom of heaven), 
TaJca-ma-no-hara (the high plain of hcaveu), and sometimes simply Anus 
(heaven). In a similar manner thcro grew downwards a something, 
which afterwards separated and becamo the moon. During tho double 
process fourteeu other gods came into being, of whom the last were Iza- 
nagi no karni and Izanami no karni. They are the pnronta of tho deities 
of tho sun nnd moon and the progenitors of all the other gods. 

[48] As to tho signification of the word kami —it is applied in the 
first place to all the kami of heaven nnd earth who are mentioned in the 
ancient records, ns well as to their spirits which reside in the temples 
whero they are worshipped. Further, not only human boings, but also 
birds, beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains and all other things 
whatsoever which possess powers of an extraordinary nnd eminent 
character, or deserve to he revered nnd dreaded, are called kami. Eminent 


’• The Lord of the Middle of Heaven. Taka and kamit are explained as 
honorifics; mi has the same force. Mum means to beget; this word enters into 
composition with ko and rue to produce musuko and tnusume, son and daughter. 
Bi is the same as hi, an archaic word applied to whatever is wonderful, miraculous 
and ineffably worthy of honour, and to the sun par excellence. ’ 

“ This passage is copied by Hirata almost word for word from voL iii. of the 
Ko-zhi-ki Dcfl, without any acknowledgment. 
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does not mean solely worthy of honour, good or distinguished by great 
deeds, but is applied also to the kami who are to be dreaded on account 
of their evil character or miraculous nature. Amongst human beings 
who are at the same time kami are to be classed the successive Mikados, 
who in the Mafi-yefu-shifu and other ancient poetry are called iowo-lsu- 
kami (distant gods) on account of their being far removed from ordinary 
men, ns well ns many other men, some who are revered ns kami by the 
whole Empire, and those whose sphere is limited to a single province, 
department, village or family. The kami of the Divine Age were mostly 
human beings, who yet resembled kami, and that is why wo give that 
name to the period in whioh they existed. Beside human beings, the 
thunder is called the ‘sounding god ’ ( nam-kami ). Tho dragon, goblins 
(tefl-gu) and the fox are also kami, for they are likewise eminently 
miraculous and dreadful creutures. In tho Ni-hofi-gi and in tho Man- 
yofu-shifu the tiger and tho wolf" are spoken of as kami. Izanagi 
gave tho name of Oho-kamu-dzu-mi no rnikoto to the fruit of the peach- 
tree, and tho jewels which ho woro on his neck were called Mi-kura- 
tanm no rnikoto. In tho ZhiR-dai-no-maki and the Oho-barahi no kotoba, 
rooks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants and so forth are said to have 
spoken in tho Divine age; these also wore kami. There are many cases 
of the term being applied to sens and mountains. It was not a spirit 
that was meant, but the term was used directly of tho particular sea or 
mountain ; [49] of the sea on account of its depth and the difficulty of 
crossing it, of the mountain on account of its loftiness. 27 

Izanagi and Iznnniui, after descending by command of the Henvouly 
Gods upon Onogoro-zhima, begot the eight islands of Japan, namely, 


** Oho-kami, literally, great god. 

r Kami, god, is evidently the same word as kami applied lo a superior, a* to 
a master by his servant or to the sovereign by his subjects, to the chief officer of 
a sub-department of the administration, and in ancient times to the governor of a 
province. Its primary meaning is ‘ that which is above,’ and hence * chief.’ So 
that Izanagi r.o Oho kami would mean Great Chief Izanagi. Mikoto, which is a 
title applied to gods, and forms part of the word Swntra-mikota, the ancient name 
of the sovereigns of Japan, is composed of the honorific mi and koto, word, and 
hence, thing. It might be rendered augustness, and Izanagi no mikoto would, 
mean His Augustness Izanagi. 
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what are now called Ahaji, Shi-koku, Oki, Kiu-shiu, Iki, Tsushima, Sado 
and the main island. They begot a number of gods, and their posterity 
gradually increased. Amongst the descendants of their child Susanowo 
no kami was Oho-na-muji no kami, a god of surpassing powers. For 
a long time he was subjected to great annoyance at the hands of his 
numerous brothers, but having taken a journey to the nether world (the 
moon) to consult his ancestor, he was euabled, by following the advice 
ho then received, to overcome his rebellious brethren, and establish 
himself os the ruler of this country. One of his many names is Oho- 
kuni-nushi no kami, which means the ‘great lord of the country.’ The 
seat of his government was in the province of Izumo. He had many 
children, the eldest of whom was Koto-ahiro-nushi no kami, one of the 
eight gods worshipped in the Zhifl-gi-kuwafl ; second woe Aji-suki-taka- 
hiko-no no kami, the god of ICami-gatno near Kiyau-to, and another 
was Take-mi-na-gata no mikoto, the god of Kami no Suwa in Shinano. 
Oho-na-muji is a corruption of Oho-ua-raochi, the Great Possessor of 
Names, a title given to him because of the nuraorous names which ho 
possessed. In conjunction with Sukunn-hikona no kami, the eldest sou 
of the two creators, lie completed the work begun by Izamigi aud 
Izanumi, and civilized the country. To theso two gods are nscribed the 
discovery of medicine and the invention of divination. 

Amaterosu oho-rai-kauii, having been appointed Queen [60] of tho 
sun by Izanngi, shares the government of the world with the two crcutors. 
Sho in turn desired to mako a son of her own ruler over the terrestrial 
world. This was Oshi-ho-mimi no mikoto, a god who was produced 
from tho goddess’ necklace; he was married to Tama-yori-hime no 
mikoto, a grand-daughter of the two creators. The oflspring of this 
pair was Ninigi no mikoto, who was therefore tho grandson of Ama- 
tern8u, aud the title Sume-mi-ma no mikoto (Sublime Grandchild) 
applied to him expresses this relationship. Ninigi no mikoto replaced 
his father ns sovereign-designate of the world, but as Oho-na-muji who 
was in actual possession could hardly be expected to surrender peace¬ 
fully, a council was held of all the gods. By the advice of the most 
sagacious of the gods, one of the other children of Amaterasu, named 
Ame-no-hohi no mikoto, was sent on an embassy to the world, to 
persuade Oho-na-muji to give up his rights. The envoy remained away 
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three years, and as no result had yet been obtained, a second envoy 
was despatched, who was to induce Oho-na-niuji to submit by a display 
of military force. The second envoy, however, fell in love with Shita- 
tcru-hime, a daughter of Oho-ua-rauji, and failed to perform his errand. 
He even slew a messenger who was sent to stimulate him to accomplish 
his mission. Upon this an expedition was started under two warlike 
gods named Take-mika-dzucln and Futsu-nushi, who in joint action 
with Arac-no-hohi no mikoto succeeded at last in obtaining from Oho- 
na-muji a renunciation of his sovereignty over Japan in favour of tho 
Sublime Grandchild. Tho only conditions which he exacted were that 
he should have a temple built for his residence where proper services 
might be performed in his honour, and that tho Unseen ( kakuri-goto) 
should be placed under charge. This arrangement was ratified by 
Amaterasu and the two creators. Tho temple of Oho-yoshiro in Idzumo,. 
which exists to this day, was built for Oho-na-muji, and Ame-no-hohi, 
from whom sprang the family of tho Idzumo-no-kuni no miyatsuko, at 
first hereditary governors of tho province, and afterwards priests of the 
temple, became his sorvant. 

[51] It now became possible for Ninigi-uo-mikoto to descend and 
take possession of his realm. Before starting from the sun he received 
from the goddess, his grandmother, the threo divine insignia, called 
kusanagi-no-tturupi (a Bword, which is enshrined at Atsuta in Wohari), the 
Yasakani-no-maya-tatna (a stone) and the mirror which is worshipped at 
the Nai-kun in Ise as the representative of the goddess of the sun. Accom¬ 
panied by a number of inferior gods, he descended on tho Ama tin ub ‘- 
hashi, or floating bridge of heaven, to Taka-chi-ho no mine, now called 
Kirishimaynmn, which lies on the boundary between Iliuga and Oliosumi 
in Kiu-shiu. On this occasion grains of rice were thrown broadcast in 
the air to dispel the darkness which covered the sky, and it is said that 
rice grows wild on Kirishinm ynma to this day. 

The Ama no u/ci-hashi was a thing by which communication took 
place between heaven and earth in those days. It floated in the air, and 
was also called Ama no iha-fune, literally, the heavenly rock-boat. It 
was on this that Izanagi and Izanami took their stand when they stirred 
about with the sacred spear to find land. There are still remains of the 
luishi-date, lofty mounds by which the nki-hashi was reached, in the 
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provinces of Harinm and Tail-go. After the descent of the Sublime 
•Grandchild, the sun and the earth, which had already receded from each 
other to a considerable distance, gradually became further separated, 
and communication by the floating bridge ceased. The ha&hi-date fell 
down, and have since laiu on their longest side : that near Miyadzu in 
TaQ-go measures twenty-two thousand two hundred and ninety foot in 
length. 

The sun having thus ascended, became fixed in the centre of space, 
where it constantly revolves on its axis from left to right. The earth 
is far removed from it in space, and moves round it from right to left, one 
revolution being called a year. At the same timo the earth revolving 
on itself, produces the phenomena of day and night. The moon which 
split off from the earth about the same poriod revolves round the earth 
in a little over twenty nine days and a half, waxing and [52] waning as 
it goes. The process by which tho sun, earth and moon wore thus 
produced resembles the separation of the umbilical cord and the placenta 
at tho birth of a child, or tho detachment of a ripened seed from tho 
capsule. It is not merely a fortuitous resemblance, but tho processes 
arc identical in all three cases. 

As it was Jupan which lay directly opposite to the sun when it had 
sprouted upwards and separated from the earth, it is quito clear that 
Japan lies on the summit of tho globe. It is equally evident that all 
other countries wore formed at u much later period by the spontaneous 
consolidation of the foam of the sea and the collection of mud in various 
localities, when Izauagi and Iznnami brought forth tho eight islands of 
Japan, and separated tho land from tho water. Foreign countries were 
of course produced by the power of the creator gods, but they were not 
begotten by Izanagi and Izanami, nor did they give birth to tho 
goddess of the sun, which is the cause of their inferiority. The tradi¬ 
tions about the origin of the world which are preserved in foreign 
countries are naturally incorrect, just ns the accounts of an event which 
has happened at the capital become distorted when they travel to a 
province, and it finally comes to he believed that the province was the 
actual scene of the event. The fact is patent that the Mikado is the 
true Son of Heaven, who is entitled to reign over the four seas and the 
Jen thousand countries. 
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People who have been misled by their foreign studies are wont to 
say that Japan is a little country, as if extent of territory were any 
criterion of the importance or rank of a state; and they also point to 
her tardy civilisation. But every one knows that great minds developo 
late ; for example Ota Nobunaga, who was commonly called Baku dono 
(Lord Idiot) until he was past the ago of twenty, and the same was the 
case with the famous Oho-ishi Kura-no-3uko, whose fame will endure to 
the end of time. Animals and birds know how to pick up and eat grain 
and insects as soon as they are born, and some have offspring when tlioy 
are only two or three months old. If man wore [53] to be judged by 
such a standard, what a helpless, good-for-nothing crcaturo ho would bo. 
But his slow development is a proof of his superiority, aud tho sumo 
holds good with regard to the development of nations. 

A common but extremely erroneous phrase which has obtained cur¬ 
rency, is tho "Seven Generations of Celestical 00*18 and tho Five 
Generations, of Terrestrial Gods.” In tho first place neither the Ko- 
zhi-ki nor tho Ni-hofi-gi, although they speak of the succession of gods 
beginning with Kuni-no-toko-dachi and ending with Izanagl aud I/.ana- 
mi as seven generations of the Divine Ago, call them Celestial Gods; 
the reason being that all these gods camo into existence on the earth. 
The Ko-zhi-ki gives the name of Celestial Gods to Arac-no-mi-naka- 
nushi, the two creator gods, Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji and Amc-no-toko- 
dachi. The term Terrestrial Gods wns given to tho gods of this country 
alter the time of Ninigi no mikoto, to distinguish them from tho Celes¬ 
tial Gods. It is a huge error to call the succession of gods beginning 
with Amaterosu and ending with tho father of Zhifi-mu Tefi-wau the 
Five generations of Terrestrial Gods, for in the first place Anmtorasu, 
though bom on the earth, was made ruler over the sun, aud is therefore 
distinctly a Celestial God; and secondly Oshi-ho-mimi aud Ninigi were 
both born in heaven ; neither was the title Terrestrial Gods ever applied 
to their descendants. The inventor of the phrase was Imibe no Masa- 
uori, the author of the ZhiH-tlui no Maki no Ku-kdsu, who wrote about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. There exists no hard and fast line 
between the age of the gods and the present age, and there is no justifica¬ 
tion whatever for drawing oue, ns the Ni-hofi-gi does, between TJ-kaya- 
fuki-ahezu and Zhifi-mu Tefi-wau. 
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The descendants of the gods who accompanied Ninigi no mikoto, 
as well ns the offspring of the successive Mikados, who entered the ranks 
of the subjects of the Mikados with the surnames of Tnhira, Minamoto, 
and so forth, have gradually increased and multiplied. Although num¬ 
bers of Japanese caunot state with any certainty from what gods they 
are descended, all of them have tribal [54] names (Jcalane) which were 
originally bestowed by the Mikados, and those who make it their pro¬ 
vince to study genealogies can tell from a man’s ordinary surname who 
his remotest ancestor must have been. 

From the fact of the divine dosccnt of the Japaneso people proceeds 
their immeasurable superiority to the natives of other countries in 
courage and intelligence. 

Tt is not necessary to quote the opinions of foreigners in order to 
prove that the heavens are immovable and that the earth revolves, for 
these facts aro clear enough from ancient traditions, hut ns the west- 
omen have elaborated astronomy and physical geography to n very 
high degree of minuteness, their account of the matter is more easily 
comprehended. It will be unnecessary to follow Hiratn in the exposi¬ 
tion which ho here gives of the formation of the earth and its division 
into fivo continents, since ho is candid enough to acknowledge the 
source from which it is taken. It is only fair to say that ho praises 
tho Dutch very warmly for their achievements in natural science, and 
accords to them a much higher place among philosophers than to the 
Chinese, whom he regards ns empty visionaries. Ho also mentions 
Kmmpfcr, and gives a summary of his "History of Japan.” There 
exists a book called I-zhit-kiyou-fa DeU, or the Way to Terrify Bar¬ 
barians, which takes for its text that part of the " History of Japan” 
in which Ktcmpfer gives his reasons for approving of the policy of ex¬ 
cluding foreigners. It is difficult not to suppose that Kwmpfer’s account 
of the dangers which have to be encountered in navigating the Jupauese 
seas, and his statement that Nagasaki was the only port into which a 
good sized vessel could enter, were prompted by a desire to serve Dutch 
interests. The story of the seizure by Japanese of the Dutch governor 
Nuita on the island of Formosa is quoted with much satisfaction 
by Hiratn, as an illustration of the superior valour of his country¬ 
men. 
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In the 12th month of the same year, which would about correspond 
to January 1812, he started off secretly to Fu-chiyuu (now called Shi- 
dzuwoka) in Suruga, where he [55] quartered himself in the house of a 
friend, and began the composition of the Ko-shi Sei-buK, or ‘ Complete 
Text of the Ancient Record.’ After offering up a prayer* to all the gods 
for their aid he set to work on the 5th, and finished his labours at the 
end of the month. As a proof of his remarkable memory, it is said that 
he composed the three volumes of the Text and several volumes of the 
prolegomena, entitled Ko-ahi-chiyou, without making a singlo reference 
to the works from which his materials wore drawn. The Ko-ahi Sei-buK 
was apparently intended to have been brought far down into what is 
usually called the historical period, but the part which relates to the 
Divine Age is all that has at present appeared. It is a compilation 
founded on the texts of the Ko-zhi-ki, Ni-hofl-gi, Ko-go-zhifu-wi, Fu-do- 
ki, Ku-zhi-ki, Norito and several othor of the ancient books, with somo 
slight conjectural additions of his own, and is written in the style of the 
Ko-zhi-ki. Many native scholars are of opinion that ho has gono too far 
in altering the ancient texts, and prefer the originals, inconsistent and 
contradictory as they sometimes are, but this is a matter on which I 
have not had time to form an opinion. Those who care to investigate 
the subject will find in the last six volumes of tho Ko-shi-chiyou* the 
grounds on which he adopted tho text of each of the hundred and sixty- 
five sections into which the Ko-shi Sei-bufl is divided. In tho court© 
of the same year he bogan to work at tho commentary, entitled Ko-shi 
Dcfi. It was to have extended to about one hundred volumes, but only 
twenty-eight have as yet been printed ; they cover the first one hundred 
and forty-three sections. The Kai-dai-ki, or introduction to the Ko- 
shi-chiyou, in five volumes, was begun in 1819 and printed shortly after¬ 
wards. Besides discussions on the authority and relative value of all 
the ancient records, it contains a great deal of information relative to 
the introduction of Buddhism, and the gradual [56] substitution of 

n This prayer is given at the end of the supplement to voL i. of the Ko-shi - 
chiyou . 

"The Ko-shi-chiyou was originally entitled Ko-shi Waku-moii, and the Ko- 
shi sci-bufl simply Ko-shi. It is necessary to be aware of this, because he some¬ 
times quotes these works by their earlier titles. 

AP. VOL. III.—4- 
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Chinese political institutions for those of uative growth. Amongst 
other matters of interest to the historical student, it is proved that the 
hou-lceX, or feudal system, the destruction of which only a few years 
back was hailed as a ‘return to the ancient regime,’ was the original 
form of government in Japan, and that a central power, ruling by 
means of a council of state, ministries and local prefects, was au in¬ 
novation derived from China. 

Hirnta’8 next work of importance was the Tama no Mi-hashira, 
completed early in the year 1813. It is of similar character to the 
fjatirdai-kau, already named ns forming a supplemental volume to the 
Ko zhi-ki Defi. The peculiar feature of the Snh-dai-kau is that it for 
the first time identifies the sun with Amt, usually interpreted ‘ heaven,’ 
and yomi no kunf, the region of darkness, which Motowori had explained 
as the abode of departed spirits, with the moon. According to this new 
view, Amaterasu oho-mi-kami, instead of being the ruler of heaven, is 
the ruler of the sun, and Tsuku-yomi no milcoto is the ruler of the moon 
and not tho moon itself. In the Ko-zhi-ki Dolt Motowori had defined 
Amt as a region above tho sky, in which tho celestial gods have their 
abode, and Takama-no-hnra as merely another name for it. In several 
places in the saino work he speaks of tho sun as being identical with 
Amaterasu oho-mi-kami, and his comments on the passage of the text 
in which tho origination of this goddess and Tsuku-yomi no mikoto 
from the eyes of Izanagi is related, aro “ the sun nud moon originated 
from this washing ” (it. of the god’s eyes), and “ the sun and moon 
did not exist before this.” He makes the same statement in the Nahobi 
no Milama aud in the TcX-so To-zhiyau BeX-beX, and although the 
passage in tho Sakitake no Ben, Amxterasu oho-mikami * * ima mo 
yo m tcrashi-tamafu ama-tsu-hi no kami ni mathimasu nari ” might 
at first sight appear to imply that the goddess is the deity of the sun, 
this view is negatived by a sentence which follow on the very next 
page to tho efTect that “this great deity actually is the sun in 
heaven, which even now illuminates the world before our eyes, a 
f67] fact which is extremely clear from the divine writings.” It is 
true that the expression nt maehimasu used in this place may mean 
either' exists in ’ or ' is,’ but the use of sunahaehi (actually) favours the 
latter rendering, which is also supported by the other passages in Moto- 
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wori’s writings to which wo have alluded. The Safi-dai-kau was written 
in 1791, ten years before Motowori’s death, by his favourite pupil Hatori 
Nakatsune, certainly with Motowori’s knowledge, for at the end of it is 
a laudatory notice by the master. It is possible therefore that Motowori 
changed his opinion on this important point towards the cud of his life, 
but was not willing to give more than an indirect sanction to the theory, 
and this supposition has given rise to the l>elief that the Sah-dai-kau, 
although published uuder the name of another, was in reality his own 
work. It is somewhat strange that, seeing that the Safi-dai-kau forms 
a supplement to Vol. XVII. of the Ko-zhi-ki Den, ho should repeat on 
p. 35 of the following volume the statement that Amatoraau is tho sun. 
Hirata has interwoven into tho text of the Tonm no Mi-hashira a great 
part of the Sah-dai-kau, as he acknowledges in his preface, but in the 
body of his work he frequently quotes Hatori almost verbatim, without 
any special indication that he is using tho words of another. A careful 
comparison is therefore necessary in order to distinguish between the 
theories which arc the particular property of each writer. Tho follow¬ 
ing extract from Hatori’s proface exhibits the vein of prejudice which 
was common to both. 

« The accounts given in other countries, whether by Buddhism or 
Chinese philosophy, of the form of the heavens and earth and the manner 
in which they carao into existence, are all of them inventions of men, 
who exercised all their ingenuity over the problem, and inferred that 
such things must actually be the cose. As for the Indian account, it is 
only nonsense fit to deceive women and children, and I do not think it 
worthy of refutation. The Chinese theories, on tho other hand, are based 
upon profound philosophical speculations, [58] and sound extremely 
plausible, but what they call the absolute and infinite, the positive 
and negative essences, the eight diagrams and the fivo elements are not 
real existences, but are fictitious names invented by the philosophers 
and freely applied in every direction. They say that the whole universe 
was produced bj agencies, and that nothing exists which is independent 
of them. But all these statements are nonsense. 

“ The principles which animate the universe are beyond the power 
of analysis, nor can they be fathomed by the human intelligence, and all 
statements founded upon pretended explanations of them are to be 
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rejected. All that man can think out and know is limited by the powers 
of sight, feeling aud calculation, and what goes beyond these powers 
cannot be known by any amount of thinking. 

«• How is it then possible for men who were born hundreds and 
thousands of myriads of years after the origin of the universe, to know 
how it originated and tho successive steps by which it assumed its pre¬ 
sent form ? Our country, owing to the facts that it was begotten by the 
two gods Izanagi and Izanami, was the birth-place of Arnaterasu oho- 
mi-kami, and is ruled by her Sublime Descendants for ever and ever, 
as long ns the universe shall endure, is infinitely superior to other 
countries, whose chief and head it is; its people are honest and 
upright of heart, and are not given to useless theorizing and false¬ 
hoods liko other nations, and thus it possesses correct and true 
information with regard to the origin of the universe, This information 
has descended to us unaltered from the age of the gods, and unmixed, 
oven in tho slightest degree, with unsupported notions of individuals. 
This indeed is tho genuine and true tradition. The Chinese accounts 
sound ns if based on profound principles, and one fancies that 
they must be right, while the Japanese accounts sound shallow and 
utterly unfounded in reason. But the former are lies, while tho latter 
are the truth, so that ns time goes on, and thought attains 
greater accuracy, the erroneous nature of these falsehoods becomes 
ever more apparent, while the true tradition remains intact. My [69] 
reason for this observation is that in modern times men from coun¬ 
tries lying far off in the west have voyaged all round the seas as their 
inclinations prompted them, and have ascertained the actual shape of 
the earth. They have discovered that the earth is round, and that the 
sun and moon revolve round it in a vertical direction, aud it may thus 
bo conjectured how full of errors are all the ancient Chinese accounts, 
and how impossible it is to believe anything that professes to be deter¬ 
mined i\ priori. But when we come to compare our ancient traditions, 
as to the origination of a thing in the midst of space and its subsequent 
development, with what has been ascertained to be the actual shape of 
the earth, we find that there is not the slightest error, and this result 
confirms the truth of our ancient traditions. But although accurate 
discoveries made by the men of the far west as to the actual shape of 
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the earth and its position in space infinitely surpass the theories of the 
Chinese, still that is only a matter of calculation, and there are many 
other things actually known to exist which cannot be solved by that 
means; and still less is it possible to solve the question of how the 
earth, sun and moon came to assume their form. Probably those 
countries possess theories of their own, but whatever they may be, 
they can but be guesses after the event, and probably resemble the 
Indian and Chinese theories.” 

The plan adopted by both writers is to give a series of diagrams 
representing the gradual formation of the sun, earth and moon, together 
with the evidence by which each diagram is supported, followed by a 
commentary. Hatori quotes from the Ko-zhi-ki and Ni-hofl-gi, while 
Hirata relies for his proofs on the text of the Ko-shi, which he had 
just completed. A minute examination of this work would probably 
show that it contains deviations from the ancient authorities, prompted 
by a desire to harmonize revelation and science. It appears that he 
had acquired a slight degreo of knowledge of astronomy, either from 
somo of his countrymen who were acquainted with the Dutch language, 
or from translations of Dutch books. Ho had thus [60] learnt and 
admitted as a fact, that the earth moves round the sun, and was there¬ 
fore considerably ahead of Hatori, who preferred to believe what he 
saw with his eyes, and only cursorily mentions the theory of the earth’s 
movement as a matter of indifference to his views of the cosmogony. 
Hirata of course assumed the truth of all ancient Japanese traditions, 
but saw that they were sometimes inconsistent with each other and 
with actual fact, and he hoped by reconciling these contradictions to 
prove that ShiR-tau contains all the knowledge necessary to man. He 
is therefore not to be implicitly depended on for a correct view of the 
ancient belief about the origin of things. 

Diagram 1 in both books is a large circle containing three black 
spots in its upper part. This is intended to represent the existence of 
Arae-no-mi-naka-nushi, Taka-rai-musu-bi and Kamu-mi-tnusu-bi in 
space, before the sun, earth and moon were formed. The circle means 
nothing; it is merely introduced to give the reader a definite idea of what 
is meant by space, but as it is dispensed with in the third and succeeding 
Diagrams, when the reader is requested to look on the blank part of 
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the page as representing space, it seems hardly necessary even here. 
Hatori quotes the Ko-zhi-ki, which says that these three gods came 
into existence in Takama no Kara in the beginning of heaven and 
earth (awie toucJii), while Iiirata quotes his own Ko-shi to the effect 
that they ‘came into being in Heaven’s Sky ’ (Ama-tm mi sora). At 
a later period, in publishing his commentary entitled Ko-shi Dell, he 
reverted to the old reading Takama no hara. A great deal of ingenuity 
has been expended by the expounders of Pure Shifl-tau to prove that 
Takama no hara does not mean ‘ the plain of high heaven,’ ns its evident 
etymology would suggest. Motowori is perhaps not unreasonable in ex¬ 
plaining it to mean a region above the sky. Hatori says that “ Takama 
no hara did not exist at this period which was antecedent to all matoria) 
existence, but the region wherein theao three gods originated afterwards 
been mo Takama no hara.” Tho theory that this name signifies ‘space ’ is 
[61] derived from one of tho parallel passages in tho Ni-holl-gi, where tho 
Chinese characters kiyo-ohiyuu (omptiuess) occur instead of Takama no 
hara ni. But this would scarcely ho sufficient to prove that the ancient 
Japanese possessed the highly abstract idea of ‘space,’ and it is moro 
natural to suppose that they meant the blue sky which thoy saw over 
their heads. Iiirata has a funciful theory about Ame-no-mi-naka-uushi 
and the other two gods inhabiting the Pole star, which is not usually 
accepted by other teachers of Shifl-tau. In the Ko-shi Deft, on the au¬ 
thority of a parallel passngo in the Ni-hofi-gi, he substitutes the word 
“ oxisted ” ( mushiki ) for “ originated ” (narimaseru), and draws thence 
the inference that these gods never had a beginning, but the passage from 
which tho word niasu is takeu refers not to Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi and 
tho other two gods, hut to Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji and deities of later 
origin. Tho difficulty of supposing that Amc could ever have meant 
the sun, lies in the fact that it certainly signifies the 6ky or heaven, in 
which sense it is employed in forming the name of the primeval god, as 
Hirata himself states. Hirata says that the upper part of heaven is the 
pole star, which must therefore have been the location of the three gods. 
Heavon is limited on the outside, as is proved by the statement that 
Susanowo no mikoto made the circuit of its boundary. Kami, translated 
by ‘god,’ is the same as Jcabi, compounded of tho demonstrative root ka 
and bi, or hi, n word applied to^whatever is miraculous and supernatural. 
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which is seen in mum-bi, termination of the names of the creator and 
creatrix.* 1 In tlie Tama no Mi-lmahira he derives kami from habimoye, 
‘sprouting growing,’ but later he became convinced that-this etymology 
was erroneous. Kamurogi and Kamuromi, which are titles of the oreator 
and creatrix, he derives from the contiuuative form of the root Kami, 
ro a particlo, and gi and mi which are used in forming the names of 
male and female deities. Motowori has suggested that gi is a contrac¬ 
tion of wo-gimi, male [62] prince, and mi of me-gimi, feinalo prince but 
nothing can be safely asserted on this point. With respect to the state¬ 
ment that these three gods ‘concealed their Ixxlies,’ Motowori’s sugges¬ 
tion that it signifies their inoorporeality is not to be admitted, for Taka- 
mi-musu-bi no kami is represented m saying that Sukuna-bikoua no 
kami “ passed between his Angers,” and if he had a hand, ho must havo 
had a body, so that the tradition must bo accopted in all its litoral 
moaning. 

Diugram 2 in both works represents space bounded by a circle, with 
three black spots as in diagram 1, and underneath them a smaller 
circle inscribed ' iohi-moUu,’ or Thiug. Ilatori supports this by the 
following quotations from the Ni-hofl-gi: “ In the beginning of heaven 
and earth, there was a Thiug in the great sky, whoso shape cannot be 
described.” “ Before heaven and earth had originated a thing originated 
in the midst, liko as it were a floating cloud on the sea, without any 
point of attachment.” “ Iu the beginning of heaven* 1 and earth, a thing 
like the sprout of a rush originated in the great sky again “ a thing 
like floating fat originated in the great sky.” Hirata quotes from his 
own compilation a similar passage, without any reference U> the rush- 
sprout. Hatori ascribes the origin of this Thing to the creator and 
creatrix, who gradually formed the sun, earth and moon out of it, and 
brought various gods into existence at different stages. The fact of 
these creative acts being performed by the two deities named is known 
from a revelation made by the god of the moon, who in the year 487 
entered into the body of a man, and declared to one Abe no Omi Koto- 
shiro that “ his ancestor Takami-musu-bi no kami created heaven and 


**Ko-shi Defi, vol. i. f. 7v. 

01 Or • the sun,’ if we accept the theory that ame signifies the sun. 
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earth. People and lands must consequently be presented to him.” And 
in the same year the sun goddess made a similar revelation to the same 
Abe no Omi, in which she declared that Takami-musu-hi no kami was 
her progenitor. The comparison of the Thing to floating fat and float¬ 
ing cloud simply refers to its indefinite position, and involves no 
statement as to [63] its composition, which was probably a mixture 
of the natures of the sun, earth and moon. 

In diagram 3 the Thing is presented in the form of a dumb-bell, 
with the smaller end upper-most. In Hatori’s diagram there is a small 
projection depending from the bottom of the Thing, probably intended 
to indicate the budding-out of the moon. The auoient books quoted 
here say that ' from the thing which floated in space something 
sprouted up like the shoot of a rush, in which there originated two gods 
named Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji no kami and Amc-no-toko-tachi no 
kami, both of whom, like the previous three, wore single gods, and hid 
their Bodies.’ 

From the name of the second god who is here mentioned it is in¬ 
ferred that the thing which sprouted up afterwards becarno Aim, or the 
sun, according to Hutori and Ilirata, and according to Motowori, heavon. 
This is nowhore explicitly stated, either in the Ko-zhi-ki or in the 
Ni-hofi-gi, but is inferred from tho name of the second god, toko being 
the same ns toko, bottom, and tachi, to stand. Ilatori supposes the 
noture of am to havo been of tho essence of fire, but Hirata repudiates 
this ns n Chinese notion, and conjectures that it was clear nnd bright, 
like crystal. The nnme of the first god is dorived from wnathi, pleasant, 
<uhi-kabi, rush-sprout, hiko, an honorific term applied to males, nnd ji, 
another honorific, seen in the word uvji, old man. He is identified by 
Hirata with Sukunn-hikona, a diminutive god who afterwards aided 
Ohokuni-nushi to civilize the country. The five deities who have now 
been named are entitled the AmaUsu-kami, or 'Celestial gods.’ 

Diagram 4 in the Tamano Mi-hathira, represents three globes of 
gradually diminishing sizes, connected by short necks, the largest being 
uppermost, and labelled Avxt. The five celestial gods are represented 
therein by the same number of black spots. How the three earliest of 
them found their way into this particular portion of space is not explained, 
and their being here somewhat favoure the original explanation that Aim 
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is heaven. It was [64] probably in order to get out of this difficulty that 
Hirata suggested in the Ko-shi Deg, that they are located in the pole- 
star. The central globe, which is of medium size, is marked * earth,’ 
and contains five small circles arranged in pairs. Underneath is the 
third globe, marked Yomi, and containing two black spots to represent 
a pair of invisible deities ; Yomi is shaded with black, to express the fact 
that it is in darkness, owing to the interception of the sun’s light by 
the earth. In the Safi-dai-kau the diagram is similar, but the globes 
are not perfectly round, and the two black spots placed by Hirata in 
Yomi, are placed above the five pairs of circles in the earth. 

Hatori acknowledges that neither the Ko-zhi-ki nor tho Ni-hofi-gi 
contain any tradition as to tho formation of Yomi, but that probably 
something grew downwards from tho underside of the Thing, which de¬ 
veloped into Yomi, just as from its upper surface something had sprout¬ 
ed up which became Amo. 

Hirata, however, finding in one of the parallel passages quoted in 
the Ni-hofi-gi, the sentence •* Next there was a Thing like floating fat, 
which came into existence in tho sky, from which a god originated 
named ICuni-no-toko-tachi no karai,” converts this into “ Next, [from 
tho root of the Thing which was drifting about like a floating cloud], a 
Thing came into existence. The name of the god who originated from 
this thing was Kuni-no-toko-tachi no kami.” It may be observed that 
the original text does not connect the second Thing with tho first, from 
which the Arne is supposed to have been formed, and in the Ko-shi Set- 
bug he afterwards omitted the sentence enclosed between brackets. 
To this ho added part of a passage from the Ko-zhi-ki, which speaks of 
Toyo-kumu-nu no kami. These two gods were singlo gods, and were 
invisible, for which reason they are represented in the diagram by black 
8pots. They were succeeded by five pairs of deities, Uhi-jini and 
Suhi-jini, Tsunu-guhi and Iku-guhi, Oho-to-no-ji and Oho-to-no-be, 
Omo-daru and Aya-kashiko-ne, Izanagi and Izanami. The word 
imo, which means either sister or wife, is [65] prefixed to the 
name of the second of each of these pairs, and each pair counts 
as one generation, making, with the two single gods previously 
named, the seven Generations of the Divine period (tcami-yo 
nana-yo ). The title kami is given to each, but I have omitted it to 
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save space, as I shall continue to do heuceforth in the case of all other 
gods. Uhi-jini signifies ‘ first mud ’ Snhi-jini ‘ sand aud mud.’ The 
names of the next pair aro said to be derived from tsnmu, a germ in 
which the hands and feet, head aud tail are yet undistinguishable, guhi, 
the same as Jcamu, to integrate, and iku, which signifies the commence¬ 
ment of life, aud is the samo as ikiru, to breathe. The names of the 
next pair are interpreted to mean 'man and woman of the great place,’ 
pointing to the fact that solid land was formed. Omo-daru is ‘complete 
perfection,’ and Aya-kaihiko-ne is ' awful one/ aya being an ejacula¬ 
tion of awo (from which come ayashi, strange, aud ayuushi, perilous), 
aud kashiko, an adjectival root meaning awful. The name of the 
female is said to express the 8entimout which filled hor when she 
looked at the male. Ixa in the names of the last part is supposed to be 
the radical of izanafu, to invito, and to allude to their invitation to each 
other to join in begotting the earth; gi and mi are tho samo us in 
Kamurogi and Kamuromi, the titles already mentioned as being given to 
tho creator and creatrix. It appears from theso etymologies that a 
grndunl progress in development is here indicated, and Hirata, suggests 
that tho first four pairs aro not distinct deities, but moroly names de¬ 
scriptive of tho various stages through which Izanngi and Izauami passed 
boforo arriving at tho perfection of existence. As it scorns certain that 
they were never worshipped in any known period of history, this theory 
is accepted by many modern writers on Shifl-tau. 

Tho globe called Yomi is identified by both Hntori and Hirata with 
Yomo-tsu-kuni or Yomi no kuni, the region whither Izanami betakes 
horself after tho birth of Homusubi, the god of fire. Other names 
for it aro No no [66] kuni, literally the 'root-region/ because of 
its being at the root of the earth, Soko no kuni, or tho 'bottom 
region,’ Sh\La-t*u-kuni, or the ' ‘ under region,’ and Ne-no-katasu-kuni 
from katasumi, one corner, used in the sense of lowermost or most 
distant. Yomi is explained to mean darkness. The reasons for identify¬ 
ing Yomi no kuni with the moon are several. In the first place the 
element Yomi in the name Tsuhu-yomi no mikoio is evidently the same 
as i omi, ' the kingdom of darkness,’ whither Susanowo no mikoto 
finally proceeded. Secondly, although in the Ko-zhi-ki the rule of the 
sea is given to the latter god, one of the parallel passages of the Ni-hoii- 
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gi speaks of Tsuku-yomi no mikoto as being appointed ruler over the 
multitudinous salt-waters. The murder of the goddess of food is 
attributed to the former by the Ko-zhi-ki, to the latter by the Ni-hofl- 
ffi}* Tho fact that the tides of the sen actually follow the inoou’s move¬ 
ments is another reason for assuming these two gods to have beeu one. 
As the whole region pervaded by the light of the sun was called 
him, or day, tho expression yoru no wau hunt 4 the realm of night/ over 
which the Ko-zhi-ki says Tsuku-yomi was appointed to rule, would be 
oxtremely appropriate to yomi, from which tho auu’s light would be 
intercepted by the earth." Hirata further points out that tho notiou of 
yomi being tho abode of tho dead is comparatively modern, aud that tho 
few gods who are spoken of iu tho ancient records as having gone 
thither, were still in tho body when they did so. 

Diagram 5 exhibits a marked difference between tho two writers iu 
their theories as to tho subsequent development of the system of tho 
three bodies. In Ilatori’s diagrams tho sun continues to be attached to 
tho earth until after the descent of Ninigi no mikoto, while Hirata places 
tho separation at some time antecedent to the descent of Izanngi and 
Izanami. This divergence is owing to tho different explanations given by 
them of tho dma no vki-htuhi (literally, heaven's flouting bridgo) which 
Hatori represents [67] ns an axis connecting tho sun with tho earth, 
which is ever growing longer and consequently thinner, while Hirata 
interprets it to mean some kind of huge boat, in which the gods went 
backwards and forwards between tho two bodies.* 1 He argues that the 
phrase 44 this floating region ” used of the earth by the celestial gods in 
commanding Izanagi aud Izanami to form and harden it, can only bo 
interpreted on this theory, for if the separation had not taken placo the 
term 44 floating” could not have been applied to tho earth alone. He 
consequently represents the sun detached, aud to the right of the earth 
above it. The spear (nubotw) which was given to this pair for tho 
purpose of forming the earth is supposed by him to have been of iron 
in the form of the lingam, and nu, which is interpreted to signify lama, 


Ko-xhi-ki Deft, voL ix. f. 9, 
Saafl-dai iau, ff. 15. and 16. 

Tama no Mi-hashira, vol ii, f. 26. 
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a ball, has a profound signification if this view be adopted.* 5 The pas¬ 
sage quoted here by Hirata from the Ko-ahi says that “The two gods, 
setting forth on the ama-no-uki-hoahi, pushed down the spear and 
stirred the plain of the green sea. 8 * When they drew it up after stirring 
it round and round, the drops which fell from its end, spontaneously 
consolidated and becamo an island. This was Ono-goro-zhima.” This 
name was given to it on account of its ‘spontaneous consolidation,' and 
to distinguish it from the other islands of Japan, which were begotten 
by Izanagi and Izanami in the ordinary manner. They descended on 
to this island, and planting the nuboko in the ground point downwards, 
built a palace round it, taking it for the central pillar which was to 
support their roof. The point of the spear became the axis of the earth. 
Ono-goro-zhima is identified by the author of tho ZhiX-dai Ku-ketau with 
a small island at tho north-west corner of Ahaji in tho eastern part of 
tho inland sea, called Ye-shima.” Close by is another island called 
8cki-roi-Bhimu(\Vagtail island), and [68] there are many other traces of 
tho ancient tradition in tho neighbourhood. Tho motion imparted to the 
fluid mass of the earth by the stirring with the nuboko was tho origin 
of its daily revolutions.** Ono-goro-zhima was thus originally at tho north 
pole, but subsequently removed to its present positiou. In what 
manner this happened we aro not told. Nevertheless, Japan continues 
to bo on the summit of the terrestrial globe. It appears that some one 
having objected that, if Japan wore on the top of the world and opposite 
to the sun, the sun would be in tho zenith at tho equinoxes, Hatori was 
puzzled and referred the point to Motowori, who replied that as tho sun and 
moon move round from East to West, and not from North to South, it 
is evident that the globe, in spite of its being round, may bo said to 
have sides, that is, top, bottom, right, left, back and front. Just as the 


“ A'o-iAi Den, vol. ii, f. 23, note. 

" This is a literal rendering of ,iwo-una-bora. Hirata, however, assumes the 
lerm to mean the appearance of the semi-fluid earth as it was seen from heaven, 
and rejects the common explanation. 

" Ko-shi Den , vol. ii, f. 46. 

■It is hardly necessary to note that this is not warranted by anything in the 
ancient records, as the earth was always supposed to be stationary until the Japan¬ 
ese learnt the opposite from Europeans. • 
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face of a man is not on the top of his head, but on the front, so Japan, 
being in the middle of the top has the sun and moon on its south, which 
ft therefore the front; the north is consequently behind, the east is the 
left side and the west the right side. From which it is perfectly clear 
that Japan is on the summit of the terrestrial globe. The objector 
replied that all countries which have the sun on their south would have 
an equal right to claim the same position. The answer to this is that 
the position of Japan is not determined by the fact of the sun and moon 
being in front of her, but the manner in which they appear to her is 
owing to her position at tho top of the earth. Hirata strengthens the 
argument by pointing out that Japan altogether escaped tho deluge 
which took place in China in the reign of Yaou, and also the Noaehiau 
flood which drowned occidental countries, solely through her elevated 
situation. China Buffered less than the west, and Korea less again, on 
account of their proximity to Japan. 

The only mention made of the stars in the nncieut [69] writings is 
in tho Ni-hoR-ffi, whore tho star-god Kagnse-wo-uo-mimi 19 is spoken of 
ua being at first unwilling to submit to tho fore-runners of Ninigi no 
mikoto, but nothing is said of tho manner in which tho stars came into 
existence. According to n theory proposed by one Satou Nobu-fuchi, 
which is quoted by Hirata with approval, when tho two gods lowered 
the spear and stirred round the chaotic mass out of which tho earth was 
to bo formed, the muck which was unlit to enter into the composition 
of tho earth was removed by the action of the spear-point, and scattered 
lump-wise in all directions throughout spaco, taking up positions more 
or less remote. The five planets, the twenty-eight constellations nud 
the host of common stars being thus formed, revolve round the sun 
together with the earth.* 0 Ilirnta bus another view of his own, which 
is, that ns the Thing which formed in space and afterwards developed 
into the suu and the earth, is said to have resembled a hen’s egg in 
shape, when the Thing separated, its shell must have burst, and the 
fragments flying off on all sides would begin to revolve round the suu, 
attracted by the powerful rotatory motion of that body. 41 It is custom- 

"Also called Amatsu-mika-boshi and Ama-no-kagase-wo. 

*° Ko-ihi-Dtil. vol. ii, f. 36. 
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ary to suppose that the stars have no practical purpose; but it is 
evident that they aro intended to guide the course of those bnrbariau 
mariners, who, if they knew their duty, would bring ships ludeu with 
tribute to the Emperor of Japan. 

Diagram 6 in the Tama no Mi-hashira represents the sun as in 
the lust, with the five black spots which stand for Celestial gods, and 
the earth is now marked off into Japan, foreign countries variously 
situated below it, and the sen. The passage from the Ko-alii on which 
this diagram is based narrates what may be euphemistically termed the 
courtship of Izanagi and Iznnami,** which resulted in a [70] child of so 
poor a consistency, that he was unable to stand on his logs when he 
had reached the age of three years. They put him into a boat woven 
of rushes, which were the only nvailahlo materials then existing, uud 
abandoned him to his fate on the wide ocean. Another child which 
they begot, named Aha no sliima, was ulso a failure, and they were 
driven to ask the advice of the Celestiul Gods. The Celestial Gods had 
rocouree to divination, which is explained to be a meaus of obtaining 
knowledge or information from divine beings without their being aware of 
it It seoms strange that the three gods who hold the highest rank among 
their race should not liavo been able to give a direct answer without 
applying to somo one else, hut Hirata oxplains this apparent anomaly 


“The following is an almost literal translation. Tunc Izanagi quacsivit ab 
Iianami, *• corpus tuuni quo in modo factum est ? ” Et ilia, " Corpus meum 
cresccns crevit, sed locus cst qui continuus non crevit." "Corpus meum," inquit 
Izanagi, “cresccns crevit, sed locus cst qui superfluus crevit. Nunc mihi propo¬ 
sition est, si tibi, videtur, mei corporis cum qui superfluus crevit locum, corporis 
tui in eum locum inscrere qui non continuus crevit, ct terram gencrarc." Iznnami 
respondit, «commodum crit.” Tunc Izanagi, " Ego ct tu, quin circumcunles 
ccelestem hanc columnam, thalamo jucunde coimus." Hac pactione facta, " Tu 
sinistra," inquit Izanagi, "ego autem dextra, circuraeuntes occurrcmus." Hac 
pactione facta, ubi circumeuntes faciem facei opposuemnt, Izanami primum “ O 
adolcscens venuste," deinde Izanagi, " O virgo venusta.” Postquam hmc locuti 
sunt, Izanagi, nullo modo gaudens, dixit sorori, “ Me decebat primum loqui, quia 
vir sum; nou est feeminx primum verba facere." Sed ubi incipientes (sc. opus 
proercationis) coicrunt in thalamo, artem ignorabant. Tunc advolavit motacilla, 
qui caput caudamque movebat. Dii hoc imitantes, coitionis viam cognoverunt, et 
filium hirudini similem pepererunt. 
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by the analogy of a prince who charges each of his servants with some 
branch of affairs, and in answer to a request for information on any 
point refers the inquirer to the servant who knows all about it. The 
answer to Izanagi and his consort was that they should try over again, 
and ns they carefully avoided the error which they had committed on the 
previous occasion, they were very successful. The first of the series 
of children which they now begot was Oho-yamato Akitsushima, the 
main island of Japan, aud it was born with a caul, which is the presont 
island of Ahaji. Both of the names Yamato and Akitsu-shima originally 
belonged to the present province of Yamato, the former dating from 
a late poriod of the so-called Divine Age, the latter from the reign 
of Zhifl-rou Teil-wau. 41 They were afterwards extended to the whole 
[71] of the main island, but are no longer so employed. Next were 
born the islands of Iyo, 4 * which had one body and four faces, Tsukushi" 
with one body and five faces, Iki, Tsushima, the triplets of Oki, nud 
Sado. According to a variation of the legend Oki and Sado were twins. 
Ahaji is addod to the others to make up the numbor of eight, whence 
the name of Oho-ya-ehima-kuni, the Country of Eight Islands, applied 
to the whole empire of Jnpan. No mention is made of what are now 
called Kara-futo, or Snglmlion and Yezo, which wore probably discovered 
at a much later date than the 8th century, when the Ko-zhi-ki and 
Ni-hoH-gi wore committed to writing. The legend also sponks of the 
birth of other islands, one of which was Kibi no Ko-zhima, now divided 
into Bi-zen, Bin-go, Bi-cbiyuu and Mimasaka, Adzuki-shima in the 
inland sea, now called Semku-shima, Hime-shima off Hi-zefi, Chika- 
shima, supposed to be the Go-tau islands, and the Futago-shimn, which 
cannot be identified. The remaining small islands were formed by con¬ 
densation of the foam of the sea. After the country had been thus 
produced, the two gods begot all the god9 (yurlio yoroilzu no hami) and 


u The Chinese posthumous names of the early tnihu/os are supposed to have 
been determined in the reign of Kuwaftmu (782-S06). The earliest case of one 
being applied was in 758, when the posthumous title of Shiyau-mu was given to 
the reigning Mikado's predecessor. See Ko-M-ki Dell, vol. xviii, f. 3. 

“That is Shi-koku with its four provinces. 

“Tsukushi is the ancient name of Kiu-shiu, which was originally divided into 
five provinces, Tsukushi, Toyo, Hi, Himuka and Kumaso. 
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bestowed on them all things; and next, seeing that the land was 
covered with mist, Izauagi produced the two gods of wind, male and 
female, from his breath. 

Hatori has a long note showing that the islands of Japan were 
begotten in exactly the same manner as human beings and everything 
else that has life, whether animal or vegetable, and being quite small 
at their birth, gradually increased in size by the accretion of matter. 
The result of the birth of Japan was that the sea and land were gradual¬ 
ly parted, and the way thus prepared for the formation of foreign 
countries by tho spontaneous condensation of the foam of the sea. 
Hirata finds this truth concealed in the statement about " tho remaining 
[72] small islands,” a not unique example of interpreting ancient re¬ 
cords so os to fit in with tho progress of modern discovery. 

Tho god of fire was the last child in whose conception tho two gods 
shared. Ho is called Ho-musubi and also Kagutsuchi, and Hirata thinks 
he ought to bo identified with the element itself. The goddess suffered 
great pain in bringing him into the world, and from the matter which 
sho vomited forth in her agony originated the god and goddess of metal 
(Kane). Hirata derives tho word kana-yama (a metalliferous iuino), 
which furmB part of tho names of those two deities, from a contraction 
of Icare-nayamashi, to cause to wither and feel pain. In consequence of 
Izanagi breaking her injunction not to look upon her face during tho 
period of her retirement, Izannmi departed towurds tho nether region, but 
bethinking herself that the god of fire, if left uncontrolled in his actions, 
would bring ruin on the uppor world, she returned for a short time and 
produced from hor froccs the gods of clay and from her water the god of 
fresh water, whom she commissioned to pacify the god of fire whenever 
he was inclined to be turbulent. Clay and fresh water wore produced 
at the same moment as the gods which rule them. From the statement 
that Izanami forbade the god to look at her during seven days and nights, 
Hirata argues that day and night already existed, which supports his 
view that the sun was already separated from the earth. As the earth 
revolved, it was day when it was opposite to the sun, and night when it 
was turned away from the sun. He neglects, however, to explain how 
the earth, to the bottom of which the moon was still attached, could do 
this, and the expression ‘ opposite to the sun ’ is extremely obscure. It 
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is at least evident that according to this theory of Japan being on the 
top of the earth, the ‘kingdom of darkness’ must have been illuminated 
whenever Japan was in the dark. 

After the departure of his companion, Izanagi took vengeance for her 
loss upon Kagutsuchi, whom he clove into three pieces with his sword. 
From these pieces [73] originated the god of thunder (Ikadzuchx), of 
mountains (Oho-yamatxumi), and of rain ( Takawo-kami ). The blood 
which fell from the edge of his weapon flew up to the sun, and was convert¬ 
ed into unnumbered rocks in the dry bed of the Ama-no-yaau-no-gaha, 
and tho blood which fell from the guard and point, as well as that which 
remained on his hand, spirted on to the rocks thus formed. Blood and 
fire being the same thing, the sun thus became a receptacle of heat. 

Tho next event was tho visit of Izauagi to Yomi, with the object of 
finding Izannmi and inducing her to return to tho upper world. No 
precise information exists with reference to the road by which he 
travelled, but it is supposed to have been a hole through the centre of 
the earth, the outlet of which is at Ifuya-zokn (pronounced Yflyu-zaka) 
in Idzumo. “ When Izanomi no mikoto came forth from her palace door 
to meet him, he addressed her, saying, 1 My dear sister, come back again, 
for the couutry which you and I made is not yot finished.’ She replied, 
* Lamontable indeed that you came not earlier. I have eaten of the 
cooking of Yomi. Nevertheless, as my brother has graciously come 
hither, I would desire to return. To-morrow I will discuss it fully with 
the god of Yomi. Do not look for me, my brother.’ Saying this she 
returned within tho palace. A long time elapsed, and he felt impatient; 
so breaking off the end-tooth of the mauy-toothed comb which he wore 
in the left hunch of his hair, and lighting it, he entered in to look. He 
found her over-run with maggots and in a state of semi-putrefaction.” 
The legend goes on to relate Izanagi’s struggle to escape, during which 
he created various gods, one of whom, called Kunado no kami, was 
produced from his staff. Another was Chi-gaheshi no kami, the rock 
with which he closed up the road. Izanami’s reason for not returning 
was that she had eaten food cooked with unclean fire, and was defiled 
thereby. The god of fire hates impurity, and she was afraid of his 
wrath. It is well-known that it is impossible to succeed with a casting 
if the metal has been melted with fire which is not perfectly pure. [74] 

AT. VOL. Ill-5. 
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As soon as Izanagi returned to earth he hastened to wash himself in the 
sea, at a locality which cannot be precisely determined, but it appears 
to have been in either Hiuga or Chiku-zeQ. The legend says : 44 The 
names of the gods whom he produced by blowing when he plunged into 
the middle shoal and washed, were Yoso-Maga-tau-hi no kami and 
Oho-Maga-tsu-he no kami. These two gods originated from the pol¬ 
lution which affected him when ho went to that region of perpetual 
foulness. * * The names of the gods whom he produced by blowing 
in order to correct the evil [to be done by the two last] were Kamu-Nahobi 
no kami and Oho-Naho-bi no kami. * * The name of the god who 
originated subsequently when he washed his left oyo was Amn-terasu 
oho-mi-knmi, also called Ama-ternsu-oho-hiru-mo no mikoto, and the 
name of the god who originated when ho washed his right eye was 
Tsubu-yorai no mikoto, also called Tnke-haya-Susn-no-wo no mikoto. 
Then Izanagi no kami rojoioed greatly, and said, 44 1 have begotten 
Child upon Child, and at the end of ray begetting, I have begotten me 
two rare Children.” Now the brightness of the Person of Ama-torasu 
oho-mi-kami was beautiful, and shone through heaven and earth. 
Izanagi no kami spako, and said, 44 Though my children nro many, none 
of thorn is like this miraculous Child. She is not to be kept in this 
rogiou.” Then taking the necklace of precious stones from his nock, 
and rattling it, he gave it to Amn-terasu oho-mi-knmi, and spako, 
commanding her in these words, 44 Pule thou over Tnkanm no barn.” 
As the distance between the sun and earth was not great at this period, 
he sent her up by the Amc-no-mi-hashira. *• * Next ho spake unto 
Take-hnya-susa-no-wo no mikoto, and commanded him, saying, 14 Rule 
thou over Awo-una-bara, and the multitudinous salt water.” * * 

The statement that Take-haya-Susa-no-wo is another name of 
Tsuku-yomi is not to he found in any of the ancient texts, and is an 
emendation of Hirata’s lounded upon the grounds already noticed for sup¬ 
posing the two gods to be in reality one. The Arne no mi-hashira was [75] 
supposed by Mabuchi to be one of the gods of wind, but Hiratn explains 
it to be one of the hmhirdate of which mention has already been made. 
In the Kchihi Deft he makes Yaso-rnaga-tsu-hi and Kamu-nabo-bi to be 
simply alternative names of Oho-maga-tsu-hi and Oho-naho-bi. The 
birtlfof the first was intended as a mark that Izanagi had purified his 
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body from the pollution which he had brought back with him from 
Ymi, and he sprang from Izanagi’s strong resolve to get rid of those 
pollutions. Hence this god utterly detests defilement of whatevor kind, 

„ and becomes violent in his conduct whenever any unclean thing is done. 

Ilis name is derived from the calamities ( 'tnagd ) which he causes. Moto- 
wori’s view that this god was actually produced from the fifth of Yomi, 
and is therefore an evil god, is wrong. Apart from the wrath which ho 
manifests on certain occasions, he is disposed to do good, as is evidenced 
by his having planted the whole of Japan with trees, the seeds of which 
bo brought down from heaven. Naho-bi no kami was similarly produced 
by the earnest desire of Izanagi to remedy the evils Ivhich might bo pro¬ 
duced by the zeal of Mnga-tsu-hi no Kami. Both gods and human beings 
have in thorn the spirit of these two gods, wherefore they are angry with 
whatever is foul and wicked, and are tempted to act violently. It is Naho-bi 
no kami’s spirit’s which moderates their wrath and disposes them to mercy. 

Ilirata endeavours to prove that aico-una-bara means the whole 
* earth, and that tho phrase “ multitudinous salt-water ” is only added for 

the sake of emphasis. He derives, umi (of which ima is only another 
form) from wnu, to beget, to bear, and interprets una-bara to mean tho 
'just born plain.’ Awo is green, applied either in the sense of young, 
or because the earth seemed to ho of n green colour when viewed by 
the celestial gods from above. It will be remembered that Izanagi and 
Izanami dipped tho spear into atco-una-bara, and separated the dry land 
from the sea, so that if Hirata’s etymology were correct, the name would 
be no longer applicable when Tsuku-yomi was invested with his king¬ 
dom. The safest opinion is that [76] awo-una-bara means simply the 
4 blue waste ns sea,’ and that the ancient inhabitants of Japan, amongst 
whom these different legends sprang up, never thought of trying to 
make them consistent with each other. Ilirata's theory seems to have 
been invented to prove that Susa-no-wo was first made to rule over the 
earth, but preferred to go to his mother in the moon, thus leaving the 
earth vacant for Ninigi no mikoto, who, being in a certain sense the joint 
offspring of Susa-no-wo and the sun-goddess, united in his person all the 
rights of Izanagi and Izanami. The rest of the Tama no Mi-kashira is 
occupied by the legends relating to Oho-kuni-nushi’s first occupation of 
Japan and the descent of Ninigi no mikoto which have already been 
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briefly summarized in a former part of this paper. The separation of 
the moon from the earth, which is figured by him in his tenth and last 
diagram, is supposed to have taken place after the visit of Oho-kuni- 
nusbi to the lower world. Hatori agrees with him on this point, hat 
supposes Oho-kuui-nushi to have gone to the moon after his surrender 
of the Empire to Ninigi no mikoto, whereas Hirala maintains that he 
rules over the Hidden World, which is on the earth. 

In the year 1813 Hiratn wrote the Njfibgaku MoR-dafu, a short 
work on the elements of the oucieut war, intended for beginners. It is 
an excellent introduction to his other works on Shifi-tau, and may be 
recommended to those who do not care to gain moro than a general 
view of hw opinions. At the end of the volume is an useful bibliograph¬ 
ical lut of all his acknowledged works, compiled by some of his 
disciples. Two years later he completed the Ama-teu Norito Kan, a 
commentary on a norito which is not contained in the YeK-gi Shikx, but 
which, if genuine, supplies a lacuna in the Oho-barahi no kotoba, nnd 
serves to clear up a point therein which had considerably puzzled all 
preceding commentators. During this period he was busily working at 
tbo Ko-thi DeR, which he did not livo to complete. Besides this, he 
completed a new oditiou of Hatori’s SaR-dai-kau, an account of a 
curious stono found by him in Kadzusa, which ho christened Aina- 
no-Ihn-buye, [77] and the ICo-shi-chiyau Kai-dai-ki ; began a new 
edition of the Zhift-mei Shiki, or list of Shifl-tnu temples ard gods given 
in tbo YeK-gi tihiki, drafted the Morokoshi Tai-ko Den, a work on the 
ancient traditions of China, of which only the text anil about one-fourth 
of the commentary have yet appeared, began the iRdo Zourthi, which 
is said to hare been intended for a complete treatise on Buddhism, and 
printed a short life of Sugahara Michizane under the title of TeX-maK- 
gu Qo-deK-ki. In the year 1819 he completed the draft of his work 
on the ZhiK-dai no Mozhi, or so-called native Japanese alphabet of the 
pre-historic age. This consists of two volumes entitled ZhiR-zhi Bi- 
Jumi DeR and one entitled Oi-zhi BeR. The first contain some thirteen 
or fourteen tables of square and cursive characters; the latter is a 
collection of a number of specimens of widely different appearance, all 
of which are asserted to be native Jupauese characters, but concerning 
whose genuineness Hirata does not venture to pronounce an opinion. 
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The first thing that will strike any one who examines the square char¬ 
acters given in volume I. is their unmistakable identity with the Korean 
alphabet, the sole difference being tliat the Korean letters are combined 
so aa to form the forty-seven syllables used in spelling Japanese words. 
The cursive forms, however, bear scarcely the remotest resemblance to 
the square, and it is difficult to suppose that they have a common origin. 
Having devoted several pages of Volume I. of the Kai-dai-ki to the 
discussion of the evidence for the existence of an indigenous method of 
writing in pro-historic times, and having decided the question in the 
affirmative, Hirata does not think it worth while to entertain the 
suspicion that these so-called ZfuR-dai no Mo-zhi have Ixien copied from 
the Korean alphabet, but on the contrary maintains that the Koreans 
made their alphabet out of the ZhiH-dai no Mo-zhi, and arbitrarily 
invented a number of additional signs to moot their own wants. Ho 
supposes that the ZhiH-dai no Mo-zhi must have beou carried to Korea 
after its conquest by Zhifl-gou-kuwau-gou (200 A.D.), and have beou 
preserved there in some [78] mysterious manner, until in the beginning 
of the 10 th century they were utilized to form an alphabet, for which 
the Sanskrit alphabet was takou ns a model. From n Koreau work 
written in the Chinese lauguage, quoted by Itou Nagatnne in the 
SaK-IuiK Ki-riaku, the Koreau alphabet appears to have beeu in¬ 
vented by a King of Korea who began to reign 1419. But if a 
Japanese alphabet ever existed, it had been entirely forgotten by the 
Japanese centuries before this date, and it is difficult to suppose that 
is should have l)eeu preserved by the Koreans in such a moaner that 
they were still able, after so long an interval, to assign what Hirata 
acknowledges to he very nearly the correct pronunciation to each letter. 
An alternative supposition of course, is that those of the so-called ZhiK- 
dai no Mozhi, which are identical with combinations of the Korean 
letters, were copied from that alphabet in comparatively modern times, 
and if we could obtain a sight of the original manuscripts said to be 
preserved at various Shifi-tau temples in Japan, of which Hirata himself 
only hud seen copies, it is probable that such conclusions might be 
drawn as to the age of the material on which they are written, as would 
serve to determine their value ns authentic documents. Apart from 
these considerations it would hardly seem probable, arguing d priori, 
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that the ZhiK-dai no Mo-ihi, which must have been alphabetic, should 
only be preserved in a syllabic form, as is the case with the specimens 
we speak of, or that the Japanese, if they had ever possessed such a 
treasure as an alphabet capable of expressing all the sounds of thoir 
language, should have abandoned it for the cumbrous method of ideo¬ 
graphic writing which they afterwards learnt from the Chinese. The 
question is of some importance; for if it were decided in favour of 
Hirata’s views, we should be compelled to allow a greater degreo of 
credibility to the earlier historical records of Japan than there seems at 
present reason to attribute to them. 

Hitherto the teaching of Hirnta hud not appeared to differ much in 
principle from that of his predecessors, whose object was to preserve 
from oblivion the ancient [79] monuments of Japanese literature and 
history, and to disprovo tho accusation that before the introduction of 
Chinese philosophy tho Japanese were a nation of savages without any 
rule of conduct. But wo shall see that tho real goal to which his 
offorts wore directed was the establishment of a religion on a Shifi-tOU 
basis, before which both Buddhism and Confucianism should disappear. 
It is this endeavour which has caused him to be regarded iu a certain 
sense as tho founder of a now school, although on a close examination 
of his system it would no doubt ho found that he was actually indebted 
to the Chineso philosophy for tho moral codo which ho attempted to 
derive from Shifbtau, and that the latter possesses only those character¬ 
istics of a religion which belong to theological dogma. 

The Tama-dasuki has already been mentioned as one of tho works 
which Hirnta wrote in the year 1811. It appears to have been originally 
composed in a very colloquial style; but in 1824 he completely rewrote 
the first nine volumes, and gave to them a shape more worthy of the 
subject. It is a commentary on certain prayers which he had drawn up 
for the use of his pupils, and contains, half buried in a mass of irrelevant 
matter, his views of Shifi-tau as a religion, and the biographies of Kadn, 
Mabuchi and Motowori, which have been utilized in the foregoiug part 
of this paper. The first five volumes were printed in 1829, the next 
four some time after his death, and the tenth, which contains his teach¬ 
ing as to the worship of ancestors and his life by his adopted son 
Kanetane, was published in 1874. 
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As Hirata observes, the celebration of rites in honour of the gods 
was considered in ancient times to be the chief function of the Mikados. 
When Ninigi no mikoto descended from heaven, his divine progenitors 
taught him how he was to rule the country, and their teaching consisted 
in this: ' Everything in the world depends on the spirit of the gods of 
heaven and earth, and therefore the worship of the gods is a matter of 
primary importance. Tho gods who do harm are to be appeased, so 
that they may not punish those who have offended them, [80] and all 
the gods are to bo worshipped, so that they may be induced to increase 
their favours. To compel obedienco from human beings and to love 
them, was all the sovereign had to do, and there was no necessity for 
teaching them vain doctrines such ns are preached in othor countries. 
Hence tho art of Government is callod Matsuri-goto, which literally 
monus “ worshipping.” Accordingly tho early sovereigns worshipped the 
gods in person, and prayed that their people might enjoy a sufficiency 
of food, clothing and sheltor from the elements, and twice a yoar, in 
the 6th and 12th months, they colobratod tho festival of the Goneral 
Purification, 4 ® by which tho whole nation was purged of calamities, 
offences and pollutions. 

' Although in later ngos many foroigu customs wore adopted, wo 
find that tho religious rites of Shift-tau always occupied the first placo 
in tho hooks wherein arc recorded tho rules and coromonies of the court. 
For instance, tho first book of the ton which are called Jliyauno Oi-ge , 47 
is occupied with the rules of the Department of Religion ( ZhiR-gi Jii- 
yaxi). Of the fifty volumes of the YeK-gi ShikP* the first ten are 
dovoted to Shift-tau matters. The norito (liturgies) contained in tho 8th 
volume are not the private prayers of the Mikado, hut arc those used at 
the festivals which he celebrated on behalf of tho whole people. The 


“The oho-barahi was one of the most characteristic of all Shift-tau festivals. 
The liturgy used in celebrating it has been made the subject of numerous com¬ 
mentaries besides those of Mabuchi and Motowori. It is still observed in the 
present day. 

4, The text, called Riyau, dates from the year 718, and the commentary Gige 
from 833. Hirata is incorrect in saying that the JiHgi-Riyau comes first; it is in 
reality preceded by five other sections, forming Book I. 

"The preface of the Yefl-gi Sfiiki is dated 927 
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9th and 10th volumes contain the names of 3182 gods in 2861 temples 
at which the oourt worshipped (either personally or by special envoys). 
In the 8hiyoku-(/efi-8eu (1431) of Takabatake Chikafusa the constitu¬ 
tion of the Department of Religion is described even before that of 
the Council of State. In the reign of Kau-toku (645-654), in answer 
to an inquiry as to how the people wore to be ruled, all the minis¬ 
ters of the [81] Mikado replied to him, “First serve the gods, and 
afterwards deliberate on matters of Government.” But the successors 
of this Mikado neglected tho worship of the gods for that of Buddha, 
and tho consequence was the decline of their authority. An effort 
to reform the practice of tho Court was made by tho emperor Zhi- 
yufi-toku (b. 1197, d. 1242), who in his KiUpi Mi-seu says: “The 
rule of the Forbidden Precinct is that the worship of the gods come 
first, and other matters afterwards. At morning and evening tho 
wise resolve to do honour to tho gods is carried out with diligence. 
Evon in tho slightest matters the ZMH-guu* 0 (of Iso) and tho Nai- 
thi-dokoro are not to be placed after tho omporor. According as tho 
tilings arrivo at maturity, they shall be offered up first (to tho gods); 
but things presented by Buddhist monks nod nuns, and from all 
persons who are under an interdict, these shall not bo presented.” As 
it is the duty of subjects to imitate the practice of the incarnate god 
( dra-hUo-gami ) who is their sovereign, the necessity of worshipping 
his ancestors and the gods from whom they spring is to be enjoined upon 
all. 

' As tho number of the gods who possess different functions is so 
great, it will lie convenient to worship by name only the most important, 
and to include the rest in a general petition. Those whose daily affairs 
are so multitudinous that they have not time to go through the whole of 
the following morning prayers, may content themselves with adoring the 


“The Zhiil-guu are the two temples where Amaterasu, the Mikado’s an¬ 
cestress and the goddess of food Ukc-mochi no kami are worshipped. In the 
Nav-shi-Dokoro, a building within the palace, were kept the copies of the sacred 
snkror of be and the sword of Atsuta, which have been already mentioned 
as being among the divine treasures received by Ninigi when he descended born 
heaven. 
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residence of the Emperor, 50 the domestic kami-dana, the spirits of their 
ancestors, [82] their local patron god, and the deity of their particular 
calling in life. 

‘ In praying to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his 
power to bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not 
to be annoyed with greedy petitions; for the Mikado in his palace oilers 
up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are far more effectual 
than those of his subjects. 

‘ Risiug early in the morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out 
the mouth and cleanse the body. Then turn towards tho province of 
Ynmato, strike tho palms of the hands together twice, and worship/ 1 
bowing the head to the ground. The proper posture is that of kneeling 
on the heels, which is ordinarily assumed in saluting a superior.’ 

PRAYER. 

“ From a distance I rovereutly worship with awe beforo Amo no 
Mi-hnshira and Kuni no Mi-lmshira, ulso willed Shinatsu-hiko no kami 
and Shinntsu hiinu no kami, to whom is consecrated the Palace built 
with stout pillars at Tatsuta no Tnchinu in tho department of Heguri 
in the provinco of Ynmato. 

“ I say with awe, deign to hless ine by correcting the unwitting 
faults which, seen and heard by you, I have committed, by blowing off 
aud clearing away tho calamities which evil gods might inflict, by caus¬ 
ing me to live long liko the hard and lasting rock, and by repeating to 
the gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the petitions 
which I present every day, along with your breath, that thoy may hear 
with the shurp-earedness of the forth-gallopping colt.” 


M Adoration of the Mikado's residence is not mentioned in the Tama-dasuki'• 
but is enjoined by the last edition (published in 1873) °f the Mai-ltfu • thin-pai 
Shiki (form of morning prayer). As no form of words is given, it is impossible 
to say what the character of this prayer should be. The same book contains three 
other prayers not given in the Tama-dasuki, namely to the three primeval gods, to 
Ninigi no mikoto, and to ZliiA-mu Tcn-wau, while it omits the prayer to Ad/.uma- 
terasu oho-kami (Tou-seu-guu or Ihcyasu commonly colled GoA-geA Sama). 

“The word rendered here ‘worship* is * oegamu, which Hirata derives from 
wori-kagamu, a compound verb signifying • to bend.' If this etymology is correct. 
,bow down ’ would be a closer rendering. 
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The two deities who are here, addressed are the god and goddess of 
wind. Their first names mean Pillar of Heaven and Pillar of Earth, 
and aro given because the wind prevades the space between Heaven and 
Earth, and supports the former as a pillar supports the roof of a [83] 
house. Shina in the alternate names means ' long breath.’ 84 ‘ Evil 
acts and words are of two kinds, those of which we are ourselves 
conscious, and those of which we are not conscious. Every one is 
certain to commit accidental offences, however careful he rany be, and 
hence the practice of our ancient tongue was to say " deign to correct 
those failings of which I rany have been guilty." But it is bettor to 
assume that wo have committed such unconscious offences. If wo pray 
that such as wo have committed may be corrected, tho gods are willing 
to pardon them. By " evil gods ” aro meant laid deities and demons 
who work harm to society and to individuals. They originated from tho 
impurities contracted by Izauagi during his visit to the nether world, 
and cast olf by him during tho process of purification. They subse¬ 
quently increased in number, especially after tho introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism. Tho two deities of wind can of course blow away anything it 
ploases them to get rid of, and among other things the calamities which 
evil gods endoavour to inflict. As man is dependent on them for tho 
breath whioh enables him to live, it is right to pray to thorn to give 
long life. This is also the reason why they aro besought to carry our 
prayers to the gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin.' 
As an illustration of the efficacy of prayer, Hirntn gives a long account 
of a boy who was carried off in the year 1806 by goblins, and after¬ 
wards restored to his father, who had earnestly besought the inter¬ 
cession of Shinntsu-hiko and Shinateu-hime with the other gods. 

The next prayer is addressed to Anmternsu and tho other gods 
who dwell in the sun, and consists simply in calling on them by name. 
The common belief of the lower classes appears to he that the sun is 
actually a god, and they may often be seen to worship on rising in the 
morning, by turning towards it, placing their hands together, and recif 
ing prayers. The third [84] prayer is addressed to Izanarni and the 


° Tsu is the generic particle, and hiio and hime might be translated lord and 
lady. Hint is still used in the latter sense. 
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other gods who dwell in the moon. Hirata says that although the 
MaK-yejxirshifu contains verses about the moon, it was generally con¬ 
sidered unlucky to admire it, the reason of which is explained by a 
verso in the Ise Monogatari to be that “ man grows old by accumulating 
m 00118 but on the 15th day of the 8th month it is customary to make 
offerings to the moon, because of her great brilliancy at that season of 
the year. This however may he a practice derived from the Chinese. 

The fourth prayer is addressed to the gods of Ise, namely Amaterasu 
and Toyo-uke-bimo no kami, with a certain number of subordinate 
deities in ndjuceut shrines.* 8 Toyo-uke-bimo was the daughter of 
Waka-musubi, who was the joint offspring of the god of Firo and tho 
goddess of Soil. She has at leust eight other names, all of which express 
the fact of her being the goddess of food, both vegetable, fish and flesh. 
Hero wo meot with a curious Shifi-tau doctrine, according to which a 
diviuo being throws ofl' portions of itself by a process of fissure, thus 
producing what are called wakumi-tama, Parted-Spirits, with separate 
functions. Two of tho parted spirits of Toyo-uke-biino thus formed aro 
Kukunochi no kami, the producer of all trees, and Kayanu-himo no 
kami, the parent of all grasses. As rico and other seeds, cattle and tho 
silkworm were produced from tho dead body of Toyo-ukc-bimc, it is to 
this goddess and to tho action of her * Parted Spirits ’ above mentioned 
that mankind owes tho blessings of food, clothing and lodgment. It was 
nn ancient custom therefore to worship this goddess on moving into a 
new house, built of the wood and thatohed with tho grass of which she 
was the first cause. In one of the norito entitled Oliolono hogahi, a 
service of this kind performed twico annually at the Mikado’s court, 
this goddess is besought to protect his Palace from harm. 

She is also worshipped under the name of Uka-no-mi-tama [85] no 
Mi koto, along with two other gods, at the great temple Inari between 
Kiyauto and Fushimi. Temples consecrated to "Inari sama” are 
common all over Japan, and it is usually supposed that Inari is the 
name of a god; the mistake arises from the common Japanese practice 
of calling persons, and god/ also, by the name of the placo where they 

“A detailed account of the legends relating to these goddesses has already 
been given in a paper on “ The Shrines of Ise ” published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, vol. ii. 
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reside. Another erroneous belief is that Inari sama is a fox, and many 
temples originally dedicated to foxes are consequently mis-called temples 
of Inari. One origin assigned for the error is the use of a Chinese 
character which means ‘fox’ in writing down phonetically Miketsu 
kami, which is an alternative name of Toyo-uke-bime. The truth is 
that the fox is the messenger of this goddess, and images of the 
animal are placed in front of her temples, which may have aided in 
confirming the error. 

The worshipper is next directed to turn iu the direction of the pro¬ 
vince of Hitachi, and bowing down as Imfore, to repeat the following 
prayer: - 

« From a distance I reverently worship with awe before Takemika- 
dtuchi no kami, Futsu-nushi no kami and Fuuado no kami, to whom nro 
consecrated the Palace of Kagu8hima ,, in the department of Kagushima in 
the province of Hitachi, the palace of Kodori in the department of Kodori 
in the provinco of Shimo-tsu-fuia, and the temple of Ikiau in the province 
of Hitachi, which are reverently styled the three temples of Adzunm.” 

Tnke-mika-dztichi and Futsu-mishi have already been mentioned as 
the two gods who descended from heaven to conquor the country for 
Ninigi no mikoto, and Funado no kami acted ns their guide. After 
persuading Oho-kuni-nushi to surrender the sovereignty of Japan, they 
slew or expelled all the evil gods ‘ who glittered like fire-flies or wore 
disorderly as May-flies, banished to foreign countrios all the demons 
who made rocks, stumps of trees, leaves of plants and the foam of the 
green waters to speak, and then ascended to heaven from tho [86] 
provinco of Hitachi on a white cloud. The evil gods originated from 
tho pollution contracted by Izanagi during his visit to the nother world, 
and having greatly increased in numbers, began to behave in a dis¬ 
orderly manner when Susanowo no mikoto showed them a bad example. 
Takc-ruika-dr.uchi and Fut6u-nushi drove them into Hitachi, whenoe 
they expelled them from Japanese soil. The two gods left their 
Parted-Spirits here, in the temples which were built in their honour.’ 

"Kagushima and Shimo-tsu-fusa are the archaic spelling of ICnshima and 
Shimofun. The first-named two temples have been described by Mr. C. W. 
Lawrence in a paper published in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
for 1874. 
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Hirata says thut these two gods are an example of Duality in 
Unity, of which many other similar cases exist. The gods of Wind 
and Metal are in pairs, male and female, bat each is counted as a 
single deity ; while Oho-wata-taumi no kami, the god of the sea, is a 
Trinity in Unity. He remarks that these truths ‘ have a profound 
and mysterious signification,’ but omits to give any explanation of the 
mystery, probably because no explanation is possible. 

The sixth prayer is addressed to Oho-kuni-nushi, ‘ who rules the 
Unseen, and to his consort Suseri-bime, to whom is dedicated the 
ancient temple of Oho-yashiro in Idzumo. By the term “ Unseen ” 
(kakuri-goto) are meant peace or disturbance in the empire, its prosperity 
and adversity, the life and death, good and had fortune of human beings, 
in fine, every snpemntnral event which cannot be ascribed to a definite 
author. The most fearful crimes which a man commits go unpunished 
by society so long as they are undiscovered, but they draw down on 
him the hatred of tho invisible gods. The attainment of happiness by 
performing good acts is regulated by the sumo law. Even if tho gods 
do not punish secret sins by the usual penalties of tho law, such os 
strangulation, decapitation and transfixion ou the cross, thoy inflict 
diseases, misfortunes, short life and extermination of tho race. Some¬ 
times they oven cause a clue to be given by which secret crime is made 
known to the authorities who have power to punish. The gods bestow 
happiness and blessings ou those who practise good, as effectually as if 
they [87] were to manifest themselves to our sight and give treasures, 
and even if the good do not obtain material rewards, they enjoy exemp¬ 
tion from disease, good luck and long life; and prosperity is granted to 
their descendants. Never mind the praise or blame of fellow-raen, bnt 
act so that you need not be ashamed before the gods of the Unseen. If 
you desire to practise true virtue, learn to stand in awe of the Unseen, 
and that will prevent you from doing wrong. Make a vow to the god 
who rules over the Unseen, and cultivate the conscience ( ma-go-koro ) im¬ 
planted in you, and then you will never wander from tho way. You 
cannot hope to live more than a hundred years under the most favorable 
circumstances, but as you will go to the Unseen Kenlm of Oho-kuni- 
nushi after death, and be subject to his rule, learn betimes to bow down 
before him.' In the Tama no 3fiha9hira Hirata says that the spirits of 
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the dead continue to exist in the' unseen world, which is everywhere 
about us, and that they all become gods, of varying character and 
degrees of influence. Some reside in temples built in their honour, 
others hover near their tombs, and they continue to render services to 
their prince, parents, wife and children as when in the body. Besides 
praying to the primary spirit Oho-kuui-uushi, Hirnta enjoins on his 
followers tho necessity of addressing themselves also to his " Rough 
Spirit,” worehipped in Yamato under tho name of Oho-kuni-mitama, 
his •• Gentle Spirit,” the god of the famous temple of Miwa in the 
same province, and his son Kotoshiro-nushi, tho god of truth. Tho 
dogma hero implied must not be confounded with that l>efore ulludcd 
to in speaking of •' Parted-Spirits.” " Rough Spirit ” (ara mi tama ) 
denotes a god in his character as a puuishor of tho wicked, while as 
a " Gentle Spirit ” (nigi mi lama) ho pardons tho penitent. There is 
a third character called tuki mi lama in which a god confers blessings. 
Human beings aro also said to possess tho rough spirit and tho gentle 
spirit, which are explained to he the powerful oxoiteinont of tho soul 
separating from tho body, and acting indopcndontly. Thus tho feeling 
of hatred is capable [88] of avenging injuries, a notable cose of which 
is tho death of unfaithful lovers caused by tho indignation of tho women 
whom they have wronged and desorted. Frequently tho indignation 
puts on the form of the injured person, and appears to tho door of the 
wrong, without tho knowledge of the injured person. A woll-authenticat- 
ed case of a Gentle Spirit appearing to its correlative Rough Spirit is 
mentioned in the Xi-hoX-gi, where it is stated that when Oho-kuni-nushi 
was walking on the sea-shore, and lamenting that the departure of 
Sukuna-bikona had left him without a coadjutor in the task of civi¬ 
lizing the country, a god came towards him from the sea, and proffered 
his help. Oho-kuni-nushi did not recognize his other half, nnd asked 
his name, on which he received the answer, “ I am thy saki lama.” 

Tho ninth prayer is addressed to Iha-naga-hime, tho goddess of 
long life. The legend says that Ninigi no mikoto, while making an ex¬ 
cursion in the neighbourhood of his palace, fell in with a beautiful young 
girl. On his inquiring her name, she said that it was Ko-no-haua-Saku- 
ya-hirae, daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi, the god of mountains, and that 
she had an elder sister named Iha-naga-hime. The young god-prince 
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fell iu love with her and demanded her in marriage from her father* 
Oho-yama-tsu-mi thereupon despatched the two sisters to him, hut as 
the elder sister was very ugly, Ninigi no mikoto was frightened and 
sent her back. Upon this the father said, " My reason for ottering 
both my • daughters, was that if you had taken Ilm-naga-hiine into 
your service, the lives of the descendants of the heavenly gods would 
have been eternal, and if you had made use of Ko-no-hann-Saku-yn- 
hime, they would havo been ns beautiful os the flowers of the cherry- 
trco. But now that you have rejected the one and kept the other, 
they will be ns frail as the blossoms, and the auger of Iha-unga- 
hime will shortou human life.” This story presents all the characteris¬ 
tics of the myth. Tho name of the ugly daughter is a compouud of 
Via, “ rock,” and naga, " long,” and is symbolical of longevity ; while 
the name of tho [89] othor is explained to menu 1 the blossoming of tho 
flowers of trees,’ and signifies perishable beauty. The ancient text 
from which tho legend is quoted says “ this was the enuso of the 
short lives of the men of tho present day,” and Hirata takes ad¬ 
vantage of tho occasion to ronmrk that while it is very natural for 
a man “ to prefer a beautiful wife, ns the ohjeot of marriage is to beget 
children, he is far wiser who chooses his wife on account of her virtues.” 
He says that although the son of Ninigi no mikoto lived f>80 years nt 
his Palace of Tuknchiho, that was a short life compared with tho lives 
of those who had lived before him, and the lives of some of the early 
emperors from Jirninu, which extended ovor more than a century, 
were of course still shorter. Iu fact from the time of Ninigi no 
mikoto the years of the Mikado and his people continued to grow 
always fewer, for although it might bo supposed that the consequences 
of Ninigi no mikoto’s act would only uflect his own immediate 
descendants, the Mikado’s subjects were naturally bound not to live 
longer than their sovereign. lie concludes by the safe opinion that 
those who wish to live long should constantly take cave of their health, 
and at the same time pray to this goddess for her bossing. 

Another of the prayers is to be addressed to the ichi no miya, or 
chief temple of the province, in which the worshipper lives. It is not 
known with exactness at what period certain temples cilme to have this 
designation, but at all events it is not to be found in any document 
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older than the 12th century. Nevertheless, Hirata is of opinion that 
the practice of making such a distinction cannot be wrong, since it has 
existed for so loDg a period that it roust be supposed to have the sanc¬ 
tion of the gods. Besides the ieki no miya, there exist in certain 
provinces temples called XmUama no yuhiro, which Motowori thinks 
are probably dedicated to persons who first settled there and cultivated 
the land, and also a third class called Sou-shiya. The origin of the 
latter term, which means general temple, is supposed to be that some 
of the ancient governors (kohi-shi), whose duty it was on arriving in 
[90] their provinces, to make a tour for the purpose of worshipping at 
all the 8bift-tau temples within their jurisdiction, compounded by 
worshipping only at the ieki no miya, if there happened to be one at 
the provincial capital, or built a new temple to which they gave the 
name of ' general temple.’ Auother suggestion is that it was at the 
icfn-no : miya that the governor began bis round of worshipping, aud 
that the name is derived from this circumstance. Kaoetane, the editor 
of the Tama-dasuki, quotes a passage from the Teu-ya GttM+ai, which 
shows that the new governor had to perform these religious rites before 
entering upon his administrative duties. 

Amongst the ancient Shifl-tau practices which have dcsoended to 
the present day is that of presenting new-born infants to the local deity, 
in order to place them uuder his protectiou. This god is commonly 
called the uji-yami (family god), and the inhabitants of the district over 
which he is supposed to extend his favours stand to him in the relation 
of vji-fa, or children of the family. In Satsuma, Akita, and in some 
other provinces it is also the custom before starting on a journey to 
proceed to the temple of this god, and to beseech his protection until 
the person shall return home again. The priest gives him a paper 
charm to protect him from harm on the road, and he procures also a 
little sand from the site of the temple, to be mixed in small quantities 
with water, and drunk whenever he feels uncomfortable during the 
journey. Whatever remains of this sand has to be returned to the 
temple when the traveller reaches home again, and he has of course 
to give thanks for the protection which he has enjoyed. 

The local deity ought correctly to be called Ubv-euna no Icami, the 
god of the native earth (or sand), aud this term is found in ancient 
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writings. Uji-gami should only he applied to the common ancestor of 
a number of persons who bear the same family name, or if not to an 
ancestor, to some one who has merited equivalent honours by acquiring 
a title to their gratitude. The word uji being originally the same us 
uchi, 4 within/ uji-gami must mean [91] the deity who is most closely 
connected hy ties of worship with the persons comprehended 4 within ’ a 
family or a community. The ZhiH-mei Shiki contains the name of some 
uji-gami who were simply ancestral gods; but on the other hand the 
Fnjiwara family, which was descended from Ame-no-koyn-ne no uiikoto, 
worshipped Take-mika-dzuchi and Futau-nushi as their uji-gami. The 
importance attached in ancient time to the worship of the uji-gami is 
shown by grants of rice and immunities with respect to passports being 
given by the Mikado to nobles, in order that thoy might porform those 
duties. A regulation of the year 895, after stating that the uji-gami 
are mostly located in the Five Home Provinces, M says that any one 
who asks for leavo in the second, fourth aud oloventh months for the 
purpose of worshipping his ancestors, is to obtain it at once. It would 
appear from this order that the term lmd not at that time lost its 
original meaning. IJiratn thinks that the confusion arose from the 
fact that the uji-gami, or ancestral gods, of the hereditary local chiefs 
called Kani-no-miga-Uu-ko were at the same time the patron gods of the 
locality. Their subjects would naturally use both terms as synonymous, 
and as tho oue fell out of use, the other would come to ho employed for 
the local god, whether he were an aucestor or not. 

It is suggested hy the author of the Malm no Odii-ba that what is 
now called the Uji-gami of a village was originally the collective name 
under which the iuhnbitnuts worshipped their respective ancestors in u 
single temple, aud that this family-god eventually came to be looked on 
as tho patron-god of the locality. Or perhaps, when there was already 
a temple U> the local god, they worshipped their ancestors in the same 
building for convenience’ sake, and thus the two were in the end con¬ 
founded in one. Hirata does not approve this conjecture, hut it 
certainly seems as probable as his own view, which indeed it appears 
to supplement. A third supposition is that uji-gami is a corruption of 


“ Kt-n.ti, tlial is Yamashiro, Yauialo, Idzumi, Sct-tau ami Kahachi. 
a r. vol. ill.—6. 
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uchi no kami, the god of a family or [92] community, and that ubusuna 
no kami is au alternative name for the uji-gami taken in the latter 
sense; so that the supposed confusion would be no confusion at all. 

Hirata quotes another author, who remarks that the character of 
the patron-god affects the people, the animals, and the plant- of the 
locality, which fact accouuts for the local differences found to exist 
between individuals of 0110 specie* taken from various parts of the 
country. All the uji-gami arc under the orders of Oho-kuni-nushi, and 
acting as his agents, they rule the fortunes of human beings before 
their birth, during their life-time, and after their death. Consequently 
when a person removes his residence, his original vji-gami 1ms to make 
arrangements with the vji-gami of the place whither ho transfers his 
abode. On such occasions it is proper to take leave of tho old god, and 
to pay a visit to tho temple of the new god as soon aw possible aftor 
coming within his jurisdiction. The apparent reasons which a man 
imagines have induced him to change his abode may be many, but the 
real reasons cannot I* other tlmn that, cither he Ims offended his vji- 
gami, and is therefore expelled, or that the uji-gami of anothor place 
lias negotiated his transfer. As tho uji-gami has such influence over 
the welfare of his jtroUgit, it is of the highest importance to stand well 
with him, and to enforce this argument llirata narrates several 
stories of persons who were punished for neglecting their vji-gami . 

Next to the uji-gami comes the L-atni-duna or shrine in which are 
worshipped the Penates. Every Japanese, with the exception of the 
more bigoted members of the Buddhist sect* called Nichi-reQ-shiu and 
Itsu-kau-shiu, possess^ such a shrine in his house. It contains various 
tables covered with paper called o-harahi and o-fuda, on which are 
printed the titles of the gods of Ise and other gods in whom the house¬ 
holder places his trust. Before these tablets are offered up on certain 
occasions, as the New Year, and the 2nd, 15th and 28th days of the 
month, sake (called for this purpose wji hi), rice, and the leafy twigs of 
the takaki (Cleyeru japoniea). The practice of difl'erent families [93] 
with respect to offerings is not perfectly uniform, either as to‘the articles 
offered, or the days on which this is done, but no one omits the sake. 
Every evening, too, a lighted wick floating in a saucer of oil is placed 
in the kami-dana. 
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Hirflta would add to the o-harahi of the two gods of Isc and the 
fuda of the other gods worshipped in tliis way an image of Sohodo no 
kami, the scare-crow. Concerning this god ho says : ‘ Sohodo no kami, 
also called Kuye-biko, is the scare-crow placed in the fields to frighten 
away birds and animals, and though it is a very ugly and miserable 
creature, the divine hooks say of it “ this is a god which knows every¬ 
thing in the empire, although his legs are unable to walk.” As the 
spirits of all the gods have recourse to it, and perform wonders, it is a 
very dreadful deity, and therefore an image of it should bo placed before 
the door of the shrine for the spirits of the gods who are hidden thither 
to rest upon.’ The ancient legend says that, ns Oho-kuni-nushi was 
walking along the shore, he saw a tiny god coming towards him on the 
crests of the waves, in a boat made of the milkweed shell, and dressed 
in thu skin of a wren. When asked his nnrno, he was silent, and none 
of the gods who wore in Oho-kuni-nushi’s following could tell. Then 
the Ifiniguhi 11 spoke, and said, " Kuye-biko will know.” So they 
called Kuye-hiko, who replies I, on l*cing asked, “This is Sukuna-hiko- 
no, the child of the Musuhi no kami.” 

The following prayer is to he addressed to the kmni-dana :— 

“ Reverently adoring the great god of tho two palaces of Iso in 
the first place, tho eight hundred myriads of celestial gods, tho eight 
hundred myriads of terrestrial gods, all the fifteen hundred myriads 87 
of gods to whom arc consecrated tho great and small temples in all 
provinces, all islands and all places of the Great Land of Eight 
Islands, tho fifteen hundreds of [!*4] myriads of gods whom they cause 
to serve them, and tho gods of branch-palaces and branch-temples, and 
Sohodo no kami, whom I have invited to the shrine set up on this divine 
shelf, and to whom I offer praises day by day, I pray with awe that 
they will deign to correct the unwitting faults which, heard and seen by 
them, I have committed, and blessing and favouring me according to 
the Powers which they severally wield, cause me to follow the divine ex¬ 
ample, and to perform good-works in the Way.” 

Iiirata recounts several miracles worked by o-harahi of the Nui- 


14 Either the tua<l or the bull'.frog. 

“These numbers arc merely figurative expressions. 
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kuu, which I am unfortunately obliged to omit for want of space, and 
gives a long explanation of the reason why Amaterasu, who detested 
Buddhism, allowed it to spread throughout the country. His arguments 
resemble in logical form very closely those by which the origin of evil 
is accounted for by theologians. 

The fifteeuth of the prayers is to be offered to what are called the 
harahi-do no kami, goib whose office it is to free the suppliant from 
evils, sins and pollutions of nil kinds. Then follow prayers to the gods 
who keep off pestilence, to Amo-no-koya-ne no mikoto, who is regarded 
os the god of wisdom, to Ainc-no-iuuroe no mikoto, tho goddess of 
happiness, Toyo-uke-hime in her capacity ns the protector of the abodes 
of meu, the gods of the harvest, of the gate and the front court, of the 
kitchen fire-place (commonly called Kuwau-zhifi-sama), of the well, 
of the privy, und of learning. Amongst the gods of learning ho places 
Kada, Mabuohi and Motownri. 

Last of all comes a prayer to the shrine, commonly called buUu- 
. duR, in which arc dep sited the monumental tablets of ancestors and 
deceased roemlwnt of the family, who are supposed to become hotoke or 
perfect huddling immediately after their death. Usuully tho butsu-daR 
contains an imago of the chief Buddhist god of the sect to which the 
family belongs placed in the centre, the monumental tables being on 
either side. Fresh flowers are offered up as often they are needed, and 
the first portion of the rice Iwiled for the daily food of the household, In ¬ 
sides a [95] first portion of any fruit or cooked food which the deceased 
are kuowu to be fond of. Part of these practices, which are corruptions 
introduced into the native ancestor-worship by the Buddhist priests, 
should in Hirnta’s opinion be abandoned, and the name of the wooden 
cupboard in which the tablets are kept should be changed from buleu-daR 
(Buddhist altar) to tama-ya (spirit house). Water and sprigs of the 
Cleyera should be offered up every day, and there is no objection to 
using flowers ao a decoration, but incense (joss-stick) is nn abomination. 
Amongst other observances which are in vogue, that of visiting the 
tomb of a parent or other memlier of the family on that day in each 
month which corresponds to the day of his death should l>e kept up, 
for this is not a Buddhist custom, and although the home of the spirits 
of the dead is in the tama-ya, they are present wherever they are wor- 
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shipped, being gods and therefore ubiquitous. Tho festival in honour 
of departed spirits, which is celebrated on the 14th and 15th days of the 
7th month, called BoR, M being of Buddhist origin, ought to be abolish¬ 
ed, and the ancient rule of holding the festival in the 2nd, 4th and 11th 
months be reverted to. 

The origin of the worship of ancestors, says Hiratu, dates from the 
descent of Ninigi no Mikoto, who was instructed by the creator and 
creatrix that tho worship of the celestial and torrestrial gods was the 
mo9t important part of Government. They taught Ama-no-koya-uo 
and Anni-no-futo-dama how to perform the rites, and attached them to 
his person. Zhifi-mu Tefi-wau, after victories, worshipped his ancestral 
gods on u mountain. It is equally the duty of a subject to be diligent 
in worshipping his ancestors, whose minister he should consider 
himself to he. Tho custom of adoption arose fiom the natural 
desire of having some one to perform sacrifices, and this desire 
ought not to be rendered of no avail by neglect. Devotion to tho 
memory of ancestors is tho mainspring of [00] all virtues. No one 
who discharges his duty to them will ever ho disrespectful to the gods, 
or to his living parents. Such a man will nlso ho faithful to his prince, 
loyal to his friends, and kind and gentle with his wife and children. 
For the esscnco of this dovotion is in truth filial piety. These truths 
arc* confirmed also by the hooks of the Chiucse, who suy that " tho 
loyal subject issues from the gate of tho pious son,” and again, “ Jiliul 
piety is the basis of nil actions.” 

Hirata began to attract the notice of inlluentinl personnages in 
1822, when he was requested by the Abbot of Uheno, who was a Prince 
of the Blood, to present him with copies of his chief works on Shin-tau. 
In the following year ho quitted the service of the thimiyau Itakura, 
and made a journey to Kiyauto, where he obtained introductions to 
nobles of the Court, who brought his writings to tho notice of the 
retired mikado Kuwau-kaku. On returning to Yedo, he devoted him¬ 
self again to his studies, and during the next fifteen years produced a 
considerable number of works on Shifi-tuu and various other subjects 
In 1836 he printed a book called the f)ai-Fv-8au-koku Kau, which 
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drew forth warm praises from the Mikado and the Kawan-haku," and 
gave great offence to the Shivaugufi’s government, who ordered it to 
be suppressed, on the ground, it is said, that it contained detailed 
information about Japan, and might perhaps get into the hands of 
foreigners. In 1838 he entered the service of the daimiyau of Akita. 
From the time when he quitted the Itakura family in 1823 lie had 
received many favours from the princes of Mito, Tayasu and Wohari, 
the latter of whom granted him an allowance of rice. 

In 1840 he had a dispute with the government almanac makers 
about ouc of his works named TtZ-teu Mu-kin Rati upon the native 
chronology, and his opponents had sufficient influence to get him ban¬ 
ished to Akita, with an order to publish nothing more. He left Yedo 
ten days after the issue of the decree, and died at Kubota in 1843, 
being over sixty-seven yearn of ago. 

(97] His son Ksnetane, in the biographical notice which forms 
part of the lost volume of the Tma-datuii, says that the number of 
pupils who entered his school was altogether five hundred and fifty- 
three. His acknowledged works amount to over one hundred, besides 
those which he never published. A list of the most important is to l»e 
found at the end of the Ntfn-gnku MoX-dafv, and the biographical notice 
just referral to contains the dates at which each of them was begun 
and completed. 

Hirma’s works are composed in two styles, the one almost entirely 
colloquial, tho other formal on the model of the ancient prose-writers, 
and crowded with obsolete words which mid considerably to the dif¬ 
ficulties of the student. His graver writings fall far short of those of 
Motowori in point of clearness for this reason. His scholarship appears 
to have been very extensive, and without a wide acquaintance with 
ancient Chinese literature and Buddhism it would be impossible to 
follow him into the remote regions whither his researches sometimes 
carry him. He speaks so frequently of analogies between the native 
traditions, and these of the Buddhists and ancient Chinese, which he 
interprets by the theory that the latter borrowed from the Japanese, 
that it is a matter of regret not to be able to test his statements; since 
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if the supposed analogies really exist, they would be of considerable use 
in tracing the relationship of the Japanese to the races of the Asiatic 
Continent. 

The object of this paper being merely to give some account of the 
views entertained by a school of modern writers on Shifl-tau, no attempt 
has been made to determine which of their opinions are in accord¬ 
ance, and which at variance, with the real nature of this religion. 
It is, however, manifest that such of their conclusions as are founded 
on the alleged infallibility of the ancient records or on any premises 
which involvo the miraculous or supernatural must for those vory 
reasons be discredited ; and the real nature and origin of Shifl-tau 
must bo decided by the usual cunons of historical criticism. The most 
effectual means of conducting the investigation would bo a comparison 
of [98J the legends in the Ko-xhi-ki and the Ni-hoH-gi, and the rites aud 
ceremonies concerning which the Norilo aud other parts of the YoHrgi 
ShiJci afford so much information, with what is known of other nucient 
religions. A correct interpretation of the extant texts is the first 
requisite, and in arriving at this the philological labours of Mabuohi, 
Motowori aud Ilirata, imperfect ns their results must naturally be, 
will bo of immense assistance. At the same time, in order to estimate 
the exact value of these results, the safest method would bo to follow 
the order proposed by Motowori for studying the old literature, and to 
begin by a careful analysis of the language of the QcK-zhi and othor 
Monoijatari, which form the key to the .Uan-ycfu-slrifti; for without un 
accurate kuowlcdgo of the latter, the proper rending of the Chinese 
characters in which the Ko-zli-ki, Ni-hoK-gi and Norilo have been 
written down cannot be known with any degree of certainty. By 
carrying out this programme, and following in the footsteps of the 
native scholars, it would be alone possible to check their work and at 
the same time to arrive at correct conclusions, for it is very clear that the 
last word has yet to he said on the subject of Shifl-tau. 

Finis. 
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